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TIIE CAMI* ITS HEAL DIFFICUl.TIKS. 


at least of increased hopefulness, as compared with that 
which had been presented a month before. 

The army, then struggling onwards for Delhi, was 
now not only planted on the ridge commanding the 
city, ])ut ajiparcntly strengthened at every point. Not 
an inch of ground, once gained, had been lost ; not a 
single position once taken had been abandoned ; every 
attack, from whatever (luarter, or however formidable, 
had been repul.'^ed, and that wdth some advantage 
gained. Before the retreating rebels one point after 
another had fallen into our hands, to lie thenceforth 
held by strong picquets or advanced batteries ; while 
the loss of the enemy wa.s rejiorted to be almost fabu- 
lously severe. Moreover, reinforcements had come in 
during the end of June, and more were reported to be 
on the way. Thus the little handful of English were 
boldly holding their own, and seeming to gain ground. 
Ever and anon would float up whispered rumours of a 
coming as.sault. All this tended to raise hope in the 
camp itself, as well as in the Punjab. 

But men the while forgot, or perhaps willingly kcj)t 
out of mind, at how great sacrifice this position was being 
held ; they would not reflect that every advance made, 
every sortie repulsed, had cost the little band men 
they could ill spare, and perhaps never replace ; that 
one hundred lost on our side were not to be compen- 
sated for the loss of a thousand on theirs. Little was 
.said of the pyrrhic character of the triumphs we were 
gaining, or of the fact — for such it was — that all the 
reinforcements so joyously hailed in camp, and so loudly 
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proclaimed back to the Punjab, did little more than fill 
up tlie gaps which fatal disease, sunstroke, and fatigue, 
pveu more than the bullets and round-shot of the 
enemy, had made in our ranks. Occasionally, indeed, 
a complaint would be heard of want of order in the 
camp; no system of relief to save and husband the men’s 
strength ; the advice of youthful members of the staff 
listened to, and the counsels of oldir war-trained offi- 
cers disregarded ; attacks planned and abandoned ; 
orders and counter-orders following each other with 
bewildering rapidity. But when the wi.sh was father 
to the thought that all was steady progress ; wdiere men 
hoped all was well, they would not believe it could be 
otherwise; they would seize the daily bulletins (so wisely 
issued by the Judicial Commissionerfrom Liahore to give 
confidence), and seeing there no mention of these desa- 
gremens, would at once set dttwii the authors of such 
complaints as croakers or disappointed men, and con- 
demn them as lacking proper esprit de corps, and every 
sort of spirit that became a soldier. So tin; best was 
caught at, and believed. 

Yet under this surface, so smooth and bright and 
hopeful, there would flow an under-current of doubt and 
misgiving, even among men who did not know the 
Avhole truth. What then thought they who were behind 
the scenes, who did know all ? They found it, if truth 
be told, far easier to impart to others, who Avere in 
hopeful ignorance, a confidence which they hoped might 
after all be justified by the result, than to quiet their 
own fears and doubts as to the po.ssible issue. 
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THE POSITION ON THE RIDGE. 


July was, with all its little glimpses of breaking 
light, the darkest month during the whole siege. 

Let the reader transplant himself in imagination to 
the camp, and take a brief survey of our position. We 
hold the old cantonment as our camping-ground, with 
the ridge, about two miles in length, the only high 
ground for miles around, along our front. On the 
left flows the Jumna, which, with picquets run out 
at Metcalfe House and stables to the very edge of 
the sand.s, effectually secures that ffank; along the rear 
runs a deep canal, only to be crossed by one bridge, 
which is .strongly held by picquets of horse and foot 
and a couple of guns ; while to the right-rear of the 
caiu]), commanding the open ground between the canal 
and the ridge, is a small mound, held by picquets of all 
arms, with two batteries of heavy and light guns , but 
on the right fiaidc it.self, where the ridge is a!»ruptly 
hroken, .stand three batterie.s <ukI a mas.sive br*!a.stwoik, 
licld l>y strong })ie<jU(!ts of Iviffes iiiid (Joorkhas ; and 
iii the .Sub/.ee .^Muiid' O suburb the Sammy House and 
Serai. !u id in force, to pr«.)teet '..his our wc.ike.'.a ami 
nio,-t e''.|)0.acd point. 

*ha lio.^diou of the camp, with a, farce ct 
.dia;';: -, u.a ; i\ c ;nid J kiropcan, under fSOO eht'?tivc," 
to iied.i iL this force, di.stribuL'-d as it was lo 

'la >■■■■■•• iiiv.int:'.',. eoi-.M searc.ely cover a sixth part of 
tile ei.p. '‘.ail.-, t.'a; :.;e-;, e.e.dd only cmnuiaud two (-f 

i 'e se’, e!i g,,'. .s o’l .in.; jaml ."udc — th" Cashmere and 

' ■ 1-' o aii'cii'ly m fiiw;/; rMiabih 1000, iriolu'I- 



A HANDFUL AGAINST A HOST. & 

Cabal gates — ^leaving the other five, and among them 
the Lahoree Durwaza, the main entrance of the city, 
wholly undisputed; while on the river side all was 
their own, the Jumna flowing up to the walls, and the 
bridge of boats, about 2500 yards from our nearest 
guns, giving them undisturbed command of the whole 
Doab for supplies and reinforcements. Then as for 
ammunition, the magazine, with its inexhaustible store, 
was in their bands, while every rebel detachment that 
joined tliem brought in more. Their resources in this 
branch were constantly shown; a gun silenced and per- 
haps knocked over at night, would be always replaced 
by a new one before daylight. 

In short, it was a struggle between a mere handful 
of men along the open ridge, and a host behind massive 
and w«ll-fortified walls. To .settle down for a. .system- 
atic siege, according to the prescribed rules of warfare, 
was out of the que.stion : instea<l of the besiegers being 
three to one of the besieged, vve cOuld seai <;e have brought 
into the field one armed man to their ten. So the aban- 
donment of the siege was gravely spoken of, and but 
for the firm resolve of Sir John Ijawrence it would have 
been carried out C aueral Barnard, in command of the 
force, found himseif in a position he would never will- 
ingly have taken up. Mr Greathed,* the Commissioner, 
as belonging to the North-west Province, was not very 
cordial in acknowledging the authority of the Pun- 
jab government, and was ever looking to Agra for his 
instructions, and ready to second the withdrawal from 
* Gkbathed’s 
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AM ASSAULT AGAIN PLANMEI). 


Delhi, on the ground that it was more important to 
restore authority in the Doab, and to reopen commu- 
nication between Meerut and its seat of government, 
Agra. However, the remonstrances of Sir John Law- 
rence prevailed, and for the time the idea of retreat 
was put off. Still the progress was slow and weary- 
ing; and some of the bolder and more daring spirits 
in 4jamp revived the old project of aii assavM. The 
best that could be said of it was that it was only a for- 
lorn hope ; and the worst, that it was a little better 
than “ a defeated gamester’^ threw. ” 

It was decided on ; the whole plan was concocted, 
those only who were to take part in it were admitted 
to the secret. One column was to effect an entrance 
by blowing in the iron grating of the canal near the 
Cabul Gate, another column to enter the Cashmere 
Gate after it had been blown in, a third column to esca- 
lade the Cashmere Bastion, and a detachment, creeping 
round by the river-side, to emdeavour to effect an en- 
trance in that direction. And all was ready for the 
venture — when all was suddenly abandoned. Tlie secret, 
so well kept in camp that even some of the General’s staff 
were sleeping soundly that night in blissful ignorance of 
what 'vfras in contemplation, was no secret in the city. 
The rebels, who knew every movement and every plan, 
were on the alert ; a large body had been moved down 
by a circuitous route into a large walled garden, about 
two miles to our rear; and while the storming party, 
allowed to make their way in silence up to the palace 
^ Nobmab^b NmrtOim, 
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gateway, would there have found the guard waiting 
for them, the ambuscade on our rear would have rushed 
into camp, mastered the guards, and all have been 
lost It was thi8€ntelligence, opportunely brought to 
the General’s tent, that saved the camp — and thus 
ended the second anddast attempt at carrying the city 
hy coup-de-main. 

It was clear that there must be traitors in camp, 
even among the choice few that composed our na- 
tive force. Yet where could they be ? There were 
the noble little Sirmooree Goorkhas, under Reid, 
holding on fearlessly and resolutely at their post of 
honour and of danger, at Hindoo llao’s house ; there 
were Rothney’s Sikhs, never flinching nor flagging; the 
Guides everywhere covering themselves with glory; 
HoJson’s Horse, with their intrepid leader, winning 
golden opinions ; and Coke’s Rifles, who had more re- 
cently joined, giving promise of good and faithful ser- 
vice: still there was something wrong; desertions 
would occur ; every plan and movement seemed known 
to the enemy — even that most secretly concocted assault. 
Then another circumstance aroused suspicion ; the lo8s 
of European officers in some of these corps had been 
beyond all proportion to the men who had fallen. In 
the Guides, Quintin Batty e had been killed; Daly, 
the commandant, Kennedy the adjutant, Hawes, Sheb- 
beare, Dt Brett (57th N. I. doing duty), Chalmers (3d 
N. L), Murray (4!2d N. L), all wounded — some twice, and 
and even three times ; twice had the complement been 
replenished, and twice knodced over. In the 4th Sikhs, 
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A FCBTBER CLEARANCE OF POORR*!AnS. 


too, who had only lately arrived, already had Yorke (of 
the 3d N. 1.) been killed, and Packe (4th IiJ.I.) and 
PuUan (36th N. I.) been wounded. Now, even the gal- 
lantry and rash daring of young blood could scarcely 
accoup* for such a list of casualties : moreover, some 
had been noticed to fall unaccountably at moments 
when the enemy were not firing ! This had led men to 
wonder : when the whole was discovered and disclosed. 
In the (ruide corps, as a part of its very constitution, 
was a Poorbeah company, and the 4th Siklis and other 
Punjab corps, though mainly composed of l*unjabees, 
contained some Poorbeahs. Here were the traitors ; 
many of the officers had been shot down, not by the 
enemy at all, but by the Poorbeahs of their corps! 
Then came further disclosures, not only of spies and 
traitors, but of emissaries of treason from the King ; 
some of the leading Poorbeahs were systematically 
tampering with the loyalty of the Siklis and Punjabees, 
with offers cf liigb pay in the King’s service. All this 
was brought to light on the 2d of July.* One of these 
traitors was shot down on the spot by a faithful Sikh 
while attenjpting to tamper with him, and three more 
were given up and hanged the same evening; and 
before nightfall the entire lot of Poorbeahs in the 
several corps were cleared out ; and the whole camp 
experienced a feeling of relief. 

Allusion has been made to the arrival of Coke’s 
Sides, who, after their little exploit at Loodiana, had 
pushed on for Delhi. The camp had the day before 

* ORSATHin's LttUr*, Ax., p. 90. 
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m^ived another valuable reinforcement. The right 
wing and headquarters of H. M 61st had been moved 
down from Ferozepore under Colonel W. Jones, C.R, 
who, on hearing of the losses sustained at Badlee 
Serai, and being set free by the dispersion of the 
mutineers of the 45th and 57th N. I. at Ferozepore, 
had written to offer half his regiment. On the morn- 
ing of the 1st they marched into camp to the thrilling 
notes of “ Cheer, boys. Cheer I ” * 

But as if to qualify the joy caused by their arrival, 
at the very time they were being welcomed to the 
ridge, 450 strong, a force about ten times as strong 
was encamping on the opposite bank of the Jumna. 
The Bareilly, or more properly Rohilcund, brigade, 
which had been for many days threatening to advance 
on Meerut, and filling that garrison with consternation 
by its unwelcome proximity, had at length, to their 
great relief, moved off and marched for Delhi; and 
here they arrived in full force, the 8th Irregular 
Cavalry, th4 18th, 20th, 29th, and 68th Regiments of 
Native Infantry, with 6 guns of Captain Gravenor 
Kirby’s battery under INIahomed Bukht Khan, whilome 
a subahdar of artillery, and now General of the Brigade. 
The river had been rising rapidly during the end of 
June, and had broken the bridge, so that this force had 
to resort to the more tedious process of crossing in 
boats; but even this they were able to accomplish 
without any opposition. Not one of our guns could 

♦ It was tlie first regimental band which hivd been brqiiglit vO Dolhi^ 
and was all the more welcome. 
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THE BABBILLY BKIOADB. 


touch them — there were no Armstrongs on the ridge 
— and two days after the bridge was repaired, when a 
long line of above 400 carts laden with treasure, 
elephants, eamels, and horses almost without number, 
might be seen filing over and up the causeway into 
the Calcutta Gate. On the same day came 35 Sikhs, 
of the regiment of Loodiana,* from Benares, bringing 
the cheering a.ssuranee that mutiny had triumphed 
even to tlic borders of Bengal 

The arrival of this .strong force foreboded more 
immediate danger to the eamp than was anticipated. 
From their spies the rebels had been duly apprised of 
the expected arrival of a convoy from Umballa, and 
also of a large number of sick being sent off to the 
hills ; so instead of carrying out their original design 
(for which our spies had prepared us) of a desperate 
attack in full force on our right flank, the Bohilcund 
and Nusserabad brigades moved out of tne Lahore 
Gate and bore away in a westerly direction. A strong 
force was at once sent out fiom camp to follow them 
up, and, if po.ssible, cut them off ; but the country had 
been so flooded by the heavy rains, that when our party 
did come in sight, they found themselves hopelessly 
separated from the rebels by a wide jheel, and were 
compelled to retire re infecta. • , 

The object of the rebels remained a mystery until 
next morning, when it was found that Aleepore, the 
first station on our rear along the Kumal road, which 
had always been friendly to us, and was held by a small 

* They h;vd miiUniod at Bonara on Ibo 4th of Juno. 
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detachment, was the point of attack Here they ihonght 
to intercept our convoy of — so city report said — 11 
lakhs of treasure, besjHfts other desirables from Feroze- 
pore, aud to kill all our dok. However, the sick had 
passed on the day before, and the convoy had been 
delayed one day on the road, so the rebels were doubly 
disappointed, and could only vent their fury on the 
poor Sikh guard, and punish the loyalty of the villagers 
by plundering and then burning their houses to the 
ground. But they were soon avenged. The next 
morning brought in tidings of the attack, and off 
started a second column, consisting of the wing of 
H. M. 61st, with Coke’s Hides and the Guide Ca- 
valry, all under Major Coke. They came upon the 
rebels while leisurely retiring to the city, Uad a severe 
encounter, killed about 200 with trifling loss to them- 
selves, and, having recovered and regarrisoned Alee- 
pore, returned that night to camp. Before daybreak 
on the morning of the 6th, a small force of some 300 
men, under Captain Brookes of H. M. 75th, went put 
to meet the convoy, and escorted in in safety the trea- 
sure and ammxmition which had had so narrow on 
escape of falling into the hands of the rebels. 

Tliis attack on Aleepore, while it showed that the 
rebels, finding themselves unable to make any impres- 
sion on our front, were beginning to turn their thoughts 
again towards our rear, made the authorities reaKse 
more fully the danger which threatened us from that 
quarter. The whole road, above 70 miles in ien^, 
which connected our camp with Knrnal, and was in 
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THE LINE Ot COMMUNICATION IN DANGER. 


reality the main artery of our military system before 
Delhi, was only protected by a few Sikhs, some Jheend 
Horse, some newly-raised police, and a few guns, dis- 
triouted in small detachments at the several camping- 
grounds along the line of road. Durii^g the latter 
part of June the constant passage of troops had kept 
the road comparatively safe ; but now that the stream 
of reinforcements had wellnigh spent itself, the danger 
was becoming imminent. Had the rebels once gained 
a footing at any point, our communication with the 
Punjab would have been at an end, our supplies would 
have been cut olf, the besiegers have become in reality 
besieged, and the army starved out. That the rebels 
did not at this time organise such an attack can only 
be accounted for by a recognition of tlie intervention of 
that Providence which had favoured us throughout. 
No such attack was made in this our tinie of weakness ; 
and when it was attempted, in the month of August, 
we were happily in a position to avert the danger. 
However, the only precautions we now could take were 
taken, if not to prevent, at any rate to render the 
attempt less easy. The canal from the Nujjufghur Jheel, 
running nearly parallel with the main road for many 
miles, presented itself as our natural ally, which we 
might call in to our aid. It was crossed at various points 
by bridges of massive stonework, and by blowing up 
these the canal would present an almost impassable 
barrier ; so a strong engineering party was sent out to 
destroy all these bridges for some miles, only retaining 
the one at the rear of the camp for our own use. 
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The most important ol these was tne one called the 
Bussaye Bridge ; this was destroyed on the 8th of July. 
“This,” said one of the party, “w*’*? the most fatigu- 
ing day’s work we had yet had.” A strong force of 
all arras, comprising twelve guns, two squadrons of 
cavalry, detachments of H. M. 8th and 6 1st, the 2d 
battalion of Fusiliers, and Coke’s Kifles, in all almve 
1500 strong, under Brigadier LongfeUd of H. M. 8th 
regiment, went out as escort to the engineering party. 
After marching for two miles along the road, they 
crossed the canal and turned off to tin* left ; and then 
began the labour. The rain bad fallen very In rvily for 
some days, and the waters were out on all sidi^s ; for 
five miles did the force drag itself along ovijr those 
flooded ploughed fields, the infantry ankle-deep in 
mud, the cavalry up to the saddle-girths in water and 
the guns perpetually brought to a stand-still in the 
furrows. However, on they pushed in spite of water 
below and a scorching sun overhead, and accomplished 
their task without seeing a single enemy. 

On returning to camp in the afternoon, they learned 
l’.ow it was they had met witli no opposition. The 
rebels had been otherwise engaged. The departure of 
so large a body from camp could not fail to be )b- 
served or reported by the spies in the city ; and under 
the beliof that nearly our whole force had gone out, 
and that all our guards and batteries had been greatly 
Aveakened, Pandy thought to make easy work of the 
few that remained ; so they poured out in full strength, 
and made a desperate attack on the Subzec Mundee 
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picquet. However, a steadier resistance awaited them 
than they anticipated. From its extremely eiposed 
position, this picquet was always strongly held, and 
four companies of the 2d Fusiliers turned out to re- 
ceive them. Supports of the 60th Hifles and of 1st 
Fusiliers soon came down to their help, and a hard 
fight ensued. The rebels had been deluded into com- 
ing too near, and they paid dearly for their rashness by 
leaving some 400 on the field. One party, about 160 
in number, thought to take shelter in a serai, but soon 
found out their mistake. The Europeans forced the 
gate, rushed in, and not a man escaped ; while the los.s 
on the paix of our troops was comparatively slight. 

Another piece of engineering work was achieved about 
the same time. One of the greatest monuments of a 
bygone Mohammedan period is a gigantic aqueduct, by 
whicli water was brouglit a distance of many miles 
into the heart of the city. It crosses the canal by a 
bridge known as tlie Pool-Chuddur, by which horse- 
men were enabled to pass to our lear. This was also 
blown up, and a double end thereby gained ; the pas- 
sage of the horsemen obstnicted, and the water cut off 
from the city ; though the latter was a matter of les.s 
importance, from the city being on the banks of a 
river, and also abounding in wells.* 

An event, however, had in the meanwhile occun'cd 
in camp, which demands especial notice. It has been 
mentioned that from the very first, cholera, that scourge 
of India, had made its appearance among the troops. It 


♦ Noiucak's NatraJtivt. 
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had beer committing its ravages with more or less 
severity ever since the advance from Umballa. One 
of its earliest victims had been General Anson, who 
died at Kurnal while marching down to Delhi ; and 
now General Sir H. Barnard, wit had succeeded to 
the command of the force, was destined to add an- 
other to the long list of its victims. On the morning 
of Sunday the 5th July, the first symptoms of the dis- 
ease manifested themselve.s, and by three o’clock in the 
afternoon he Jiad succumbed to its violence. Rarely 
has a general been followed to his grave with deeper 
feelings of personal re.spect than was Sir H. Barnard. 
“ Brave, kind-hearted, and hospitable, it is doubtful if 
he had an enemy ; he was regretted by the whole force, 
and most by those who knew him best.” So wrote 
one who, from his office, and from the ready zeal and 
judgment with which he throughout performed it.« 
duties, was among those who knew him best.* “ He 
was a high-minded excellent officer,” wrote the lead- 
ing civilian in camp, “ and on European ground, and 
in a European war, woul^ have done the State good 
service.” J But in that camp it was felt by all, and 
perhaps by none more so than by the General himself, 
that he was in a false po.sition. His whole military 
experience had been confined to the few months of the 
Crimean war.J Of even ordinary service in India, 


• Liout Nurman, in bis Narrative. 
t Gheatiied’s LeUert , p. 94. 

J ‘‘ A Crimean obication is not the best for ibis service. Havinp: 
tbo Roa close at bund, there was no care about communicationn ; and 
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with an army so differently constituted, he had had no 
experience at all ; and now, within a few w'eeks after 
his arrival in the country, he found himself at the 
head of a force, on a service that was without parallel 
or precedent even in Indian warfare. General affa- 
bility and hearty courtesy, stamped him the English 
gentleman, and won for him the personal regard of 
the whole force*. The brave old man never spared 
himself when duty called ; he never shrank from 
work nor shunned danger ; but palpable inexperi- 
ence and consequent w'ant of firmness lost him con- 
fidence as the head ; men regarded him as a friend, 
but could not look up to him as a general. At length 
the sense of responsibility weighed him down, anxiety 
of mind and constant exposure to sun and rain had 
been for some days telling upon liim, and predisposed 
him to the disease ; and, his frame already too severely 
taxed to bear up under it, he sank after a short six 
hours of suffering. “Tell them I die hajipy, ’ was his 
solemn parting charge to his heart-broken son, who 
lovingly watched his dying bed.* 

General Reed, as the senior officer in the Punjab, and 
hence provisional Commander-in-Chief, now assumed 
the personal command of the Delhi field-force. 

Allusion has been inade to the discovery of treachery 
among the Poorbeah sepoys in the Irregular Infantry 


in estimatin^^ the amount of resistanco to be expected within the walls^ 
the General is disposed to treat the Pondies as Russians/’ — G uil<\T- 
HED’8 LettevSy p, 9'^, 

Roxton’s iVan'ttftw oj tke Siege, p. 117 . 
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coips ; the caulp was now to be startled into a convic- 
tion that the presence of the Irregular Cavalry regi- 
ments was no less fraught with danger. There were a 
wing of the 9th Irregular Cavalry, under Captain A. B. 
Fenwick, from Hosheyarpore ; a wing of the l7th 
Irregular Cavalry, under Captain P. K. Hockin, fjx>m 
Slmmshabad ; and a wing of the 1st Punjab Cavalry, 
under Captain W. T. Hughes, so gallantly brought in 
from Asnee. All three had more or less a Poorbeah 
leaven : the 9th, though most strongly vouched for, 
really lay under the greatest suspicion, while the 1st 
Punjab Cavalry stood the highest in favour. 

All doubt, however, was removed on the morning of 
the 9th of J uly. The account of this day’s adventure 
is so lucidly and graphically given by Captain Norman 
in his official report of the siege, that the reader shall 
have it in extenso : — 

“ About teu o’clock,” he says, “ the insurgents appeared to be 
increasing in numbers in the suburbs on our right, when sud- 
denly a body of cavalry emerged from cover on the extreme 
right of onr right flank, and charged into camp. . 

“ There was a mound on our right on which was placed a 
battery of three IS-pounders, with an infantry picquet, all 
facing the Subzee Mundee suburb. To the right of the mound, 
on the low ground, was a picquet of two horse-artillery guns 
and a troop of dragoons, the guns being this day furnished by 
M.ajor Tombs’ troop, and commanded by Lieutenant Hills ; 
the cavalry from the Carabineers, and commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Stillman. Still further to the right, at a faqueer’s in- 
closnre, was a native officers picquet of the 9th Irregulars, 
from which two videttes were thrown forward some 200 yards 
on the tmnk-road. These videttes could see down the road 

VOL. II. B 
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towards Delhi as far as our picquet at the Serai — perhaps 700 
or 800 yards, and up the road to the canal-cut, about 200 
yards. Across the road were rather dense gardens. 

'‘The place at which tlie yidettes were posted was not 
visible from camp ; and some horsemen in white advancing 
attracted but little notice, their dress being the same as that 
of the 9th Irregulars, from which corps the faqueer’s picquet 
was taken. 

" Some alarm, however, arose, and the two horse-artillery 
guns at the picquet were got ready ; but the leading cavalry 
insurgents, beckoning men in their rear, dashed on at speed, 
and tiie troop of Carabineers, all very young, most of them 
untrained soldiers, and only thirty-two in number of all lanks, 
turned and broke, save the officer and two or three men, who 
nobly stood. Lieutenant Hills, commanding the guns, seeing 
the cavalry come on unopposed, alone charged the head of 
their horsemen, to give his guns time to unlimber, and cut 
down one or two of the sowars, while the main body of horse- 
men, riding over and past the guns, followed up the Cara- 
bineers, and a confused mass of horsemen came streaming in 
at the right of camp. 

“ Major Tombs, whose tent was on the right, had heard the 
first alarm, and, calling for his horse to be brought after him, 
walked towards the picquet just as the cavalry came on. He 
was just in time to see his gallant subaltern down on the 
ground, with one of the enemy’s sowars ready to kill him. 
From a distance of thirty yards he fired with his revolver, and 
dropped Hills’ opponent.* Hills got up and engaged a man 

♦ Lieutenant Hills appeal's to bo as capable of wielding his pen as 
his sword. His account of the adventure, written in all the freedom 
of friendship to an old chum, and published in the Times bewspaper, is 
too good to be lost The alarm went, and off I started with my two 
guns to a position laid down for them, when, to my astonishment, 
through an opening on my right, only fifty yards off, dashed a body of 
cavalry. Now I tried to get my guns into action, but only got on# 
unlimbcred when they were upon mo. I thought that by charging 
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on foot, who was cut down by Tombs,* after Hills had received 
a severe sabre-cut on the head. 

Meanwhile great confusion had been caused by the inroad 
of the sowars, most of whom made for the guns of the native 

them I might make a commotion, and give the gun time to ioad ; so in 
I went at the front rank, cut down the first follow, slashed the next 
across the face as hard as 1 could, when two sowars charged me. Both 
their horses crashed into mine at the same moment, and of course both 
horse and myself were sent flying. We went down at such a pace that 
I escaped the cuts made at mo, one of them giving my jacket an awful 
slice just below the left arm — it only, however, cut the jacket. Well, 
I lay quite snug until all had passed over me, and then got up and 
looked about for my sword. I found it full ten yards oflf. I had hardly 
got hold of it when three follows returned — two on horseback. The 
first I wounded, and dropt him from his horse ; the second chaigod me 
with a lance- 1 put it aside, and caught him an awful gash on the head 
and face. I thought 1 had killed him ; apparently he must have clung 
to his horse, for he disappeared. The wounded man then came up, 
but go+ his skull split. Then came on the third man — a young, active 
fellow. I found myself getting very weak from want of breath, the fall 
from my horse having pumped me considerably, and my cloak somehow 
or other had got tiglitly fixed round my throat, and was kindly chok- 
ing me. I wont, however, at the fellow, and cut him on the shoulder; 
but some ‘kupra* (cloth) on it apparently turned the blow. Ho 
managed to .seize the hilt of my sword, and twisted it out of my hand ; 
and then we had a hand-to-hand fight, I punching his head with my 
^sts, and bo trying to cut me, but I was too close to him. Somehow 
or other I fell, and then was the time, fortunately for mr ^ that Tombs 
came up and shot the fellow. I was so choked by my cloak that move 
I could not until I got it loosened. By the by, I forgot to say that I 
fired at this chap twice, but the pistol snapped, and I was so enraged 
1 drove it at the fellow’s head, missing him, however. Tlien, when 1 
got up, Tombs was so eager to get tip to a mound near us, that I only 
picked up my sword and followed him. After being there some time, we 
came down again to look after the unlimbered gun which was left be- 
hind. When we got down I saw the very man Tombs had saved me 
from, moving off with my pistol (he had only been wounded, and 
shammed dead). I told Tombs, and wo went at him. After a little 
slashing and guarding at both sides, 1 rushed in at him and thrust ; he 

* ** Tombs' account of the afl^ir of the 9th, when the enemy’s horse 

rode through our camp, was tom up by Colonel Mackenzie. He bad 
omitted to say a word about himself, so Mackenzie gave the General 
the true T6rBioo.”--QREaTHXD’s Xstfer#, p. 119. 
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troop horse-artillery, which was on the right of camp, calling 
on the men to join them. The native horse-artillerymen, how- 
ever, behaved a/lmirably, and called to Major Olpherts’ Euro- 
pean troop, wliich was then un limbered close by, to fire through 
them at the mutineers. The latter, however, managed to se- 
cure and carry off some horses, and several followers were cut 
down in camp. Captain Fagan,* of Artillery, rushing out of 
his tent, got togetlier a few men, arid followed up some of the 
sowars, who were then endeavouring to get away, and killed 
fifteen of them. More were killed by some men C)f Die Ist 
brigade, and all were driven out of cain}>, some escaping by a 
bridge over the canal-cut in our rear. It is not estimated 
that more than one hundred .sowars were engaged in this en- 

clovcrly fusiflc .'iud cut mo on tlio iu ad, knocking me down not, 

however, stunning nic, for I warned his jioxt cut when down* "j'ombs, 
following him up, made him a and u]) 1 jumped and had a slji.sh at 
him, cutting him en tlte j('ft wri.st, nearly sevonng it. Hdiis him 

turn round, and tlivn 'rombs rai* tdni throu;;!). lie very n'^^arly 
knocked over Tomby. h r he cut through lii.s^aj) and pagrie, but. for- 
tunately, did not cvev ( ut the .skin, 1 faiiey i am indebted a/yiin to 
Tombs for my life, for although I might have get up and fought, still 
1 was bleeding like a pig, and, of coiirse, wouhl hav-e had a bad ehanccj. 
Otic thing, however, if d'otnbs had not l)ecn t>i re the seexmd time, I 
should have fought more earefully. it was the* widi to jiolish off the 
fellow before Tombs cf»uld got up to him, Ilu t niado rne rush at birn 
in the way I did. I wanted awfully to bo!ie lin*. swords of the men 
I killed as trophies, but I was gettmg very hunt, and had to come 
into my tent as fast as I could ; but before 1 got the wouinl bound up 
tho swords had been looted off. I lo.'^t an awful lot of blood, as two 
veins were cut through ; but 1 fancy it <lj<i me good, keeping off in- 
flammation. Tlic wound was a boiiutiful one, just as if it had been 
done by a razor. It was four inches long, and down to the skull, a 
lino being left <»n it ; s«) 1 had a narrow escape. However, if I live to 
800 tho end of these mutinios, I slia!! have good i*eason to thank the 
* Sowar.'^ ’ for their charge, Tombs’.s name and mine having boon sent 
up to tho Govcmor-General b}' the ( \>minandcr-in-Chicf, the latter ro- 
commondingus ‘ worthy of cho highest honour for distinguished bravery 
and gallantry.’ ” JjoUi vt^f'dved Victoria Crossts. 

* ** Fagan was writing at tho time, and had only a j>en in his hana 
when ho started ; but ho camo back with a sword and inini4 carbine, 
of which he had relieved a resaaldar of the 8th Cavalry.’* — Greathed’b 
lAUci%, p. 105. 
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teq)rise, and about thirty-five were killed, including a native 
officer. 

“All this time the cannonade from the city and from many 
field-guns outside raged fast and furious, and a heavy fire of 
musketry was kept up upon our batteries and on the Subzee Mun- 
dee picquets from the enclosures and gardens of the suburbs. 

“ A column was therefore formed to dislodge Ihem, consist- 
ing of Major Scott’s horse-battery, the available men of the wing, 
8th and 61st Foot and 4th Sikh infantry— in all, about 700 
infantry and six guns, reinforced en route by the headquar- 
ters and two companies of the 60th llifles under Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. Jones ; the infantry brigade being commanded by 
Brigadier W. Jones, C.B., and Brigadier-General Chamber- 
lain directing the whole. As this column swept up through 
the Subzee Mundee, Major Reid was instructed to move down 
and co-operate with such infantry as could be spared from the 
main picquet. The insurgents were cleared out of the gardens 
without difficulty, though the denseness of the vegetation ren- 
dered the mere operation of passing through tliem a work of 
time. At some of the serais, however, a very obstinate resist- 
ance was made, and the insurgents were not dislodged with- 
out (X)n8iderable loss. Eventually everything was effected 
that was desired, our success being greatly aided by the ad- 
mirable and steady practice of Major Scott’s battery under a 
heavy fire, eleven men being put Korz de combat out of its 
small complement, 

“ By sunset the engagement was over, and the troops re- 
turned to camp drenched through with rain, which for several 
hours had fallen at intervals with great violence. 

“ Our loss this day was one officer and forty men killed ; 
eight officers and one hundred and sixty-three men wounded ; 
eleven men missing.* 

* The casualties on this memorable day were as follows : — Lieutenant 
Mountfiteven, H. M. 8th, killed ; Captain Daniell, H. M. 8th ; Captain 
Burnside, H. M. 61st ; lieutenant Griffith, do, ; Ensign Andros, do. ; 
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“ The enemy mast have lost near five hundred man , most 
of whom were killed on the spot. 

“ The exact circumstances of the inroad of the cavalry into 
camp were never correctly ascertained ;* but there seems 
little reason to doubt there was some treachery on the part of 
the picquct of the J)th Irregulars ; and the insurgent cavalry 
evidently reckoned upon assistance in our camp, particularly 
from the native troop of horse-artillery, who, however, behaved 
nobly.” 

Thus the danger was averted ; but the adventure 
taught two lessons : the first was, that it was not wise 
to leave guns and a picquet on the most exposed point 
of our position in the charge of native guards alone ; 
and the second, that it was not safe to keep in camp 
any corps containing so strong a Hindostanee element 
as the Irregular Cavalry. The result of a first lesson 
was, that H. M. 75th were moved out to the right to 
supply guards for the guns and picquets on the Sub- 
zee Mundee flank ; while the second had been as 
promptly acted upon. Doubts had been often and 
strongly expressed of the fidelity of these corps, but 
they had powerful friends in camp, foremost among 
them Brigadier Neville Chamberlain, whose former 
connection with the 9th, and the loyal protestations of 
his old friends among the native officers, not unnatu- 
rally made him their champion. However, that there 


Lieutenant Hills, Bengal Artillery; Captain Kemp (5th N. I.), with 
‘2d Fusiliers; Lieutenant flckford (GDth N. I.), with Goorkhas ; and 
Pullan (36th N. I.), with 4th Sikhs, wounded. 

* It was openly said in Vu citify according to our spies, that the 
attack was preoonoerted between the rebels of the 8th Irregular Cavalry 
and the picquet of the 9th. 
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had been treacheiy on the 9th no one doubted ; and a 
peremptory order came down from Sir John Lawrence 
for the immediate removal of all three corps from 
camp ; the 9th and 17th * were sent back into the Pun- 
jab, and the 1 st foimd occupation in the neighbourhood 
of Umballa. 

In the beginning of the month there had been a 
comparative lull, which was broken by the attack on 
the 8th and the adventure of the 9th ; then came 
another lull of four days, but on the morning of the 
14)th it was clear tliat the rebels meant to give us a 
day’s work. Out they streamed from the Lahore Gate 
through the Kis.sengunge suburb, and advanced upon 
our Subzee Mundec picquet. This flank, however, had 
been within the last few days considerably strength- 
ened. A guard of the 7oth had taken posse.s.sion ; a 
strong breastwork had been run up on the crest of 
the ridge ; Avhile a fresh battery had been mounted to 
command the approach from this point. On came the 
rebels, as usual, under cover of the gardens and the 


* Proof was soon given that the 9 th was not the only Coips that 
contained traitors. The night before the order was given for the 
withdrawal of these 0017)8 from camp, a trusty native oflQcer of the 17 th 
reported to Captain Hockin that there were several men, all in one 
squadron of the loft wing, who were resolved to desert and make foi 
the city as the regiment marched out ; this they could the more easily 
effect from that troop being in the rear in the line of march. The 
only notice Captain Hockin to>k of this information was to insert, in 
the regimental orders for the line of march, Left in front.” By thin 
arrangement the would-be deserters found themselves in ih>nt^ with 
the whole regiment at their hacks ! Thus outmanoouvred, th^ marohad 
on in sallon silence, and Captain Hockin brought away bin men intaet, 
and on arrival at Ferozepore quietly made over the traitors to the 
anthorities. 
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ruined houses ; but our men now had shelter also, and 
orders had been given that not a man should move 
from under cover of the breastworks. Here, strength- 
ened by another body of the 75th and some of Coke’s 
Rifles, they maintained the defensive, and at the same 
time did considerable execution whenever any Pan- 
dies came from under cover and ventured too near. 
The fighting had gone on for some hours in this man- 
ner ; the men were beginning to fret at the restraint ; 
they panted for the order to be “ up and at them,” 
when about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, to their great 
joy, permission was given to clear the Subzee Mundee. 
A column was formed, consisting of detachments of 
M. M. 75th, tlie 1st Europeans, Coke’s Rifles, and six 
guns from Scott’s battery, the whole under Brigadier 
Chamberlain. The order once g’lven to advance, first 
over the breastwork sprang Chamberlain himself, and 
the day’s work began in earnest At the sight of our 
advancing column, the rebels, as usual, took to their 
heels ; a pursuit ensued down the main street, through 
the by-lanes over garden-walls— rwherever a Pandy 
skulked our fellows followed ; and, if a truthful one, 
the list of casualties sent into the King that day must 
have been a more than usually heavy one. A thorough 
clearance of Subzee Mundee was made. 

Well had it been had the pursuit ceased here; but as 
the rebels scampered on in hundreds for the Lahore Gate, 
our men pressed on in full career, until unhappily they 
were carried away, and never stopped until they came 
within musketiy -range of the city walls. Here they 
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began to fall fast, and a retreat was ordered. No 
sooner did they retire than the rebels poured out again, 
though prudently keeping within cover of their own 
guns. At this moment Hodson, “ who always !;ums 
up in moments of difficulty,”* arrived with some of his 
horse ; a dashing charge sent the rebels again flying, 
and our column was drawn off" without further loss. 
Yet dearly did we pay for the over-daring advance, a 
return of 1 5 killed and 1 50 wounded made a sad gap 
in our little body of effectives. The loss most heavily 
felt in camp was that of Brigadier Chamberlain him- 
self, who had the bone of his left arm splintered by a 
grape-shot ; for as Adjutant-General of the army, men 
had already learned to look to him as the life of the force. 

A great change had gradually been taking place in 
the stafiT of the army. Major Laughton, who, being 
the chief engineer officer of that division, had accom- 
panied the force from Umballa, had, in the end of 
June, been recalled into the Punjab ; and Colonel Baird 
Smith, an officer of some distinction in that corps, had 
been summoned down from Roorkee to succeed him, 
and joined the force on the 13th, Lieutenant Alexander 
Taylor holding the post during the interval ; Briga- 
dier Graves had also been obliged to go to the hills 
for change of air, and Colonel W. Jones of 61st suc- 
ceeded him. Then General Reed, who had been from 
the first so great an invalid as to be utterly incapa- 
ble of taking any active part, and whose debility and 
disease increased under the discomforts of camp life. 


* Gbeathed’s Letleri , p. 122. 
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had resolved upon retiring ; the question of a successor 
greatly occupied men’s minds, for all felt how much 
depended upon the choice. But for his recent wound, 
it is more than probable that Brigadier Cl)amberlain, 
a man in whom the whole force had confidence, would 
have been selected.* Next to him in public esteem 
came Brigadier Archdale Wilson, whose suocesses on 
the Hindon, followed by his masterly arrangements 
at Budlee-Serai, had already given good proof of 
generalship, and thcnjfore the army was well prepared 
to receive him as its new gencral.*f* Colonel G. Con- 
greve, C.B., of H. M. 29th, Quartermaster-General of 
Queen’s troop.s, being the senior officer with the force, 
entered a j)rotcst against what he considered a super- 
cession of his own claims, and retired to Simla. Colonel 
T Seaton, C.B., was appointed to officiate for Brigadier 
Chamberlain as Adjutant-General ; while the more la- 
borious duties of that office were, throughout the siege, 
performed with a rare combination of courage, energy, 
judgment, and courtesy, by Lieut. II. W. Norman. 

Scarcely had Brigadier Wil.son assumed the command, 
when the rebels inaugurated his promotion by another 
desperate attack on our right flank on the 18th ; it had 
been promised the day before, so our spies said, for a 
large accession from Jhansi had arrived in the city on 
the 16 thy oonsisting of the 14th Irregidar Cavalry, the 
12th N. L, and a light field-battery. 

According to custom, the new-comers were to try 
their hand on our batteries in all the freshness of their 

• Roxtom's p. 14i t s«e Appendix K. 
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mutinous zeal ; however, a day’s rest was given them, and 
on the morning of the 18th they turned out in force. 
The camp had been put on its guard the day before, and 
the friendly Rujjub Ali repeated his warning, that a 
force of sonic 125000 infantry were to occupy Aleepore, 
and when the British went out to the rescue, a rush 
would be made upon the camp. “ So take care and be 
warned in time," The warning was not thrown away. 
The rebels, however, only carried out one-half of their 
plan, and that but feebly. From some cause or other,* 
the attem})t upon Aleepore was abandoned altogether, 
and the day’s work confined to the attack on our posi- 
tion. Directly the alarm sounded, the main picquet at 
Hindoo Kaos’ was strengthened by an additional 100 
of the 60th Kifles, and after some hours of desultory 
interchange of shots between the rebels skulking about 
under shelter of the Subzoe Mundee walls and gardens, 
and our men under cover of the breastworks, an order 
was given to form a column for the clearance of ihe 
suburb, composed of detachments of H. M. 8th, Gist, 
and 7oth, and of the 2d Bengal Fusiliers, with two 
companies of Coke’s Rifles, and some of Hodson’s 
Horse, and four guns, under Colonel J. Jones of the 
60th Rifles. As on the 14th, at the first signs of our 
advance the rebels began to retreat ; then followed the 

* They had intelligence that a large convoy of stores was expected 
In camp, and thought to cut it off ; and, no doubt, subsequent intel- 
ligence reached them that General Reed« on leaving comp on the 
17th, had been escorted by a squadron of Dragoons, some Punjab 
Cavalry, and 200 of the Guides, which opportunity served as a re- 
turn escort for the convoy ; and the rebels had no fancy for contesting 
it with aach a force. 
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usual rat-hunting process ; the streets, lanes, and serais 
were all cleared out, and the retreat became a scamper 
lor the Lahore Gate. But the affair of the 14th had 
taught a lesson by which Colonel Jones benefited. 
Having cleared the village and remained in position for 
some time, he was ordered to retire, for the object of 
the day was accomplished. The generalship displayed 
by Colonel Jones In withdrawing his men was the 
subject of general praise ; it was effected so gradually, 
the guns being worked all the while, that the rebels 
made no attempt at rallying, and the loss on our side 
was comparatively trifling ; the only casualties of the 
day among the officers being Lieutenant Crozier of H. 
M. 75th killed, and Lieutenant Walker (45th N. I.) 
doing duty with the 2d Fusiliers, who was struck down 
by covp de soleil, and died almost immediately ; though 
there were nearly 60 rank and file killed and wounded ; 
while the loss on the part of the enemy was evidently 
very severe. The enemy gave out they would repeat 
the attack four days consecutively ; however, the 19th 
passed over quietly, so did the 20th ; till late in the 
afternoon, when a feeble demonstration was made by 
the enemy, but it ended in nothing. 

That evening, a gloom was thrown over the camp 
by the death of Captain Greensill of H. M. 24th, 
an oflScer of considerable engineering talent, who had 
volunteered to join the force in that department. He 
had been sent out with a small party to reconnoitre ; 
separating from his party to make one round while they 
made another, he came up to join them at the picouet, 
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but was not recognised from the darkness of the night; 
he was challenged, and his answer, if given, was not 
heard, and the sentry fired. He fe” mortally wounded, 
and after lingering for some hours in great agony, died 
early on the following morning. 

On the 21st and 22d the alarm sounded, but both 
days passed over without any fighting. This was almost 
regarded as a disappointment on the 21 st, for this had 
been promised as a day of great things. The old King 
boaste 1 of that appendage to royalty, an horologer, 
Pundit llurree Chunder, who claimed to read the 
heavens, and had declared this year that the sepoys 
would rule over India. The stars had pointed out to 
him the 21st day of July as the great day which was 
to witness the triumph of the Emperor of Hindostan. 
Ilis announcement was duly inoclaimed throughout the 
city. “ The horses’ hoofs will be steeped in blood, and 
the action will lival the great conflict of the Mahab- 
harat.” So the 21st of July was looked for with im- 
patient hope by the rebel troops, who professed them- 
selves ready to dare anything at the hookum of their 
seer, and with hope too, and perhaps some little anxiety, 
in the British camp. However, the worthy Pundit 
must have been out in his calculations, or the stars must 
have played him false, or some more mundane influence 
must have been in the asoendant, which he had not 
taken in the account ; for the 21st dawned in peace, 
and although a false alarm did sound about noon, it 
was one of the most peaceful days of the whole siege. 

The 23d, however, was a stormy one. Early in the 
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uioming, the movement of the troops at the Cashmere 
Gate attracted attention. It seemed that, in despair of 
carrying our position on the right, they were determined 
to try wiiat could be done on our left flank. They 
brought out some guns and put them in jiosition at 
Ludlow Castle, and began shelling into Metcalfe House 
and stable picquet. A column was formed under 
Brigadier Showers, made up from H. M. 8th and 61st, 
Coke’s Rifles, and 4th Sikhs, with some guns. The 
ground on this side was much more open ; the advance 
was made in splendid style in one gi-and skinnishing line, 
with the guns in the centre ; they swept all before them ; 
however, the rebels worked their guns with grape so 
eflcctually that our hjss was heavy, and they were 
enabled to carry off their guns in safety. Here, as on 
the 1 4th, the temptation to follow up was too strong ; 
in the endeavour to overtake and seize the guns, our 
men, who had now closed up, were drawn too near the 
city walls. Brigadier Show'crs w'as himself w’ounded 
and disabled, and Colonel Jones of the COth Rifles took 
his place. The troops now fell back out of range, and 
the firing, chiefly confined to the artillery, continued all 
the afternoon until about four o’clock, when the troops 
were withdrawn. Though the rebels had succeeded in 
carrying off their guns, they had learnt that a battery 
was not to be established at Ludlow with impunity. 
But the little force had to deplore the loss of Captain 
W. G. Law (loth N .1.), attached to Coke’s Rifles ; and, 
in addition to Brigadier Showers, Colonel T. Seaton 
(3oth N. I.), a few days before appointed to officiate as 
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Adjutant -Greneral for Brigadier Chambcrltun, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel R Drought, 60th N. I., Major Turner, 
and Captain Money of the artillery, among the wounded. 
Thu.s ended our twenty-fourtli actual engagement with 
the rebels since the 8th of June. 

After a storm comes a calm. The few remaining 
days of July Avcre allowed to pass over almost in unin- 
teiTupted quiet, the only exception being the advance 
of a body of rebels from the Cashmere Gate, Avith tlie 
vain endeavour of again luring us out within range 
from the walls. However, experience had taught one 
or two les-sons, of which this was one, that it was a 
fatal policy to follow up the retreating rebels. Many 
valuable lives had been needlessly sacrilice<l in this 
headstrong zeal ; it was a .sy.stem in wliich we gained 
nothing, and lost very much ; and it was one of Gene- 
ral Wilson’s first measures summarily to put a stop to 
it. He ordered that in future our position should, as 
far as possible, be purely defensive. It was enough to 
repel any attack, no attemi)t was to be made to follow 
it up. The conduct of the rebels themselves ofi'ex’s the 
best comment on this change of system. When they 
began to find that they could not lure out a .soldier 
beyond cover of his breastwork, they, too, changed their 
tactics; and instead of almost ceaseless harass, days 
would now pass without any attack. The boom of the 
heavy guns of the Moree and Cashmere bastions con- 
tinued with more or less regularity, but the shot chiefly 
spent itself on the breastworks, or buried itself in the 
hill-side ; now and again one would ricochet over the 
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crest of the hiU, and even lob over into the camp be- 
yond; some times a shell would drop into a battery, or 
find its way into that heroic garrison at Hindoo Rao’s, 
and many a fine brave fellow thus fell a victim. 
But now for days together, beyond an occasional ran- 
dom shot at an advanced picquet, the rattle of musketry 
would scarcely be heard ; and aU this time our gallant 
little force was recruiting its strength and gaining heart. 

Other great and vital changes, too, were Intro- 
duced in the latter part of this month. At first the 
whole ridge had remained unprotected by any sort of 
breastwork; all communication between the batteries 
and picquets along tlie road which traversed the length 
of the ridge had been efl'ected at imminent peril ; 
the relieving guards, the oflicers on duty, the orderlies, 
the native servants, all had, as it were, to run the 
gauntlet of the enemy’s fire between point and point ; 
and of course casualties had been frequent. Now 
this evil had been greatly remedied. An almost un- 
broken line of breastwork had been run up from the 
Flagstaff Tower on the left to our extreme batteries on 
the right. Materials for the purpose abounded ; the 
hill-side was covered with vast blocks of stone ; these, 
piled up breast-high, having the intervals filled in with 
sand-bags and fascines, formed a covered-way under 
which men could pass from point to point in compara- 
-tive safety.* Another grand reform marked Brigadier 

* Mr Greathed gives the following admirable anecdote (page 150) : 
** Sir K Campbeli of the Rifles has always got some new story ; his last 
is of a rifleman telling him he didn’t half like the new breastworks, as 
men now only get hit in the bead ! ** 
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WDson s accession to commani It cannot be denied 
that a very sad deterioration of discipline and tone had 
taken place in camp ; the absence of a master-mind, 
or of wise counsels at the head, had begun to tell on 
the whole body. There was no regular system of re- 
liefs; when the “alarm” sounded, the whole force turned 
out, perhaps twice or three times a-day, and would be 
kept under arms for hours together at the slightest 
signs of advance from the city on whatever quarter. 
The consequence was, that certain, undisturbed rest was 
unknown ; the men were worn out with ceaseless fa- 
tigue and exposure ; a spirit of recklessness was making 
way among them, amounting sometimes to desperation : 
at the sound of the “ alarm ” men have been heard to 
say they hoped they might be knocked over — “a speedy 
death was better than that slow one indeed, instances 
did occur of soldiers blowing their own brains out, so 
utterly had they lost heart ! But one of the first steps 
taken by Brigadier Wilson was to establish a system of 
reliefs; only those on duty, or warned for support, 
were to turn out at the “ alarm,” and then all were to 
sleep accoutred, to be ready at a moment’s notice. And 
with this system of reliefs came a greater strictness of 
order; to guard against sentries or videttes sleeping at 
their post, they were to be visited more frequently and 
regularly by the officer on duty. Another sign of re- 
missness in discipline he strongly reprobated : the sol- 
diers had been accustomed to turn out in their shirt- 
sleeves; t’-'s he at once put a stop to by requiring 
that all should appear in uniform, and properly armed. 

VOL. n. c 
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The effects of these various changes were soon appa- 
rent. With regular rest and food — for both had suf- 
fered — the soldier had begun to recover heart as well as 
strength. Sanitary measures also kept pace with this 
improved organisation, and the General was soon re- 
paid for this judicious husbanding of his men by wit- 
nessing their speedy improvement in health and tone. 

As the month advanced, the news from below as- 
sumed a more definite and a more cheering charac- 
ter. In the beginning of July, all that reached the 
camp was vague rumour, and that frequently obtained 
from the city itself through our spies ; — that Wheeler 
and Lawrence were still holding out at Cawnpore and 
Lucknow; — then that Wheeler had been relieved, and 
was moving up a large European force to our succour. 
These rumoms, in their vagueness and apparent impos- 
sibility, had little effect in camp beyond making all 
feel more keenly their own utter isolation. It seemed 
as if a vast gulf separated the Punjab from the rest of 
Hindostan, and was ever growing deeper and wider. 
From Delhi to Allahabad spread a seething sea of re- 
bellion, in which not even a Cossid could live. The 
onJy communication with Calcutta, and that at best 
tedious and very precarious, was by jNIooltan and Bom- 
bay. la'tters and papers which came by this circuitous 
route oidy showed that in Calcutta an utter ignorance 
prevailed of all that was passing in the North-west and 
the Punjab. There came reports of the arrival of troops 
from Madras and the Alauritius, some retained for the 
safety of Calcutta, others pushed up; but as they 
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passed Benares these disappeared; they seemed to 
enter an ocean of rebellion, the waves of which closed 
in behind them, and all trace of them was lost 

Again, the non-arrival at Delhi of the many native 
regiments which were known to be in a state of mutiny 
in Hindostan looked very suspicious : there were the 
Agra, Cawnpore, and Lucknow brigades ; scarcely a 
man had made his appearance at Delhi. Where had 
they gone? The inference was that there must be 
some other rendrzvons — some other focus of rebellion. 
Delhi was not the only battle-field in which the death- 
struggle for em])ire was being maintained. This was so 
far comforting, in the hope it held out that the already 
overwhelming rebel force in Delhi was not likely to 
receive further accession of numbers from below ; but 
it brought also the saddening conviction that whatever 
troops might pour into Calcutta would find ami)le work 
in their hands elsewhere; and that if Delhi was to fall, 
its fall must be effected by the troops in the Punj.ab. 
In the middle of the month came a painful confirma- 
tion of the state of Hindostan, in the too authentic in- 
telligence of the Agra disaster, of the advance of the 
Neemuch brigade, the treachery of the Kotah contin- 
gent, the consequent discomfiture of the Europeans, 
and their hasty retreat into the fort, having on their 
li.st of casualties the name of one that made many a 
heart sad in camp, that of Captain Edward D’Oyly, of 
the Bengal Artillery; and before the close of the month 
the bloody tale was told of the Cawnpore massacre. 

With this last, however, came the welcome tidings of 
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Neil s advance, of the recovery of Cawnpore — though 
all too late to save the poor women and children — and 
the condign retribution he inflicted on their murderers. 
This was like a little gleam of sunshine finding its way 
into camp ; it helped to sustain and give vigour to the 
new life which had been infused there. 

The reader must now pass from the ridge into the 
city. Here, too, the month of July had its lights and 
shades. The hereditary death-strife of the two races 
could with difficulty be restrained ; daily it was in danger 
of breaking out : one day there was a riot because some 
Mohammedans had killed a cow ; another day the whole 
city was in commotion because the Hindoo Pundits de- 
clared a day to be unfortunate on which the Moham- 
medans had planned an attack upon our rear. In this 
disunion, this perpetual liability to a rupture, this con- 
flict of interests, rivalry of claims, this mutual suspicion, 
the absence of any one leading mind, lay our chief safe- 
guard. In vain did the old King and the princes resort 
to conciliation — concession — in order to preserve peace, 
or to restore confidence. In vain did they announce 
each outbreak in the Punjab as a gain to Delhi ; in 
vain did they point to the death of two Commanders- 
in-Chief, who, they said, had poisoned themselves in des- 
pair. The rumours of the advancing troops from below 
(which always got into the city before it reached camp) 
made their hearts quail, and strengthened the growing 
conviction that their mutiny was a failure, and that a 
day of retribution for them was at hand. 

The news from Agra was proclaimed by a royal 
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salute from Selimghur, and the walls of the city of 
Shah Jehan* resounded with the notes of “ God save 
the Queen,” in honour of the announced capture of 
the fort of Akhbar ! Yet in vain did the generals 
taunt their men that the Neemuch force had taken 
Agra, while they had not taken a single battery on 
the ridge. -f- 

As for the old King, amid all this division and strife 
it fared but ill with him. Those few weeks of seeming 
success had sufficed to show the “ Emperor of Hindo- 
stan ” how perilous a course he had chosen ; better to 
have remained in pensioned pomp a king only in 
name, and have ended his days in peace, than in evil 
hour have listened to the voice of ambition, and have 
made a struggle for independence, to become the mere 
puppet of a horde of soldiery, among whom he had 
aroused a spirit he could not control. Milo had rent 
the oak, and already felt the rebound. 

“ The sepoys, and not tlie King, rule in Delhi ; all is 
confusion and riot,” was the terse report of Rujjub Ali. 

The old man himself, indulging in an imagined gift 
of poesy, describes his forlorn condition about this time 
in the following pathetic strain, roughly translated from 
the Persian : — 

The army surrounds me ; I have no peace nor quiet. 

My life alone remains, and that they will soon destroy. 


^ Shajehanaoad is the Mohammedan namoof the present city of Delhi, 
so called from its founder, 
t Gbeathed’s L€ttei\% p. 118. 

X One other from the piles of poetic fra^ents with which the royal 
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His difficulties seemed daily to increase ; the very 
accession of strength in the Bareilly brigade brought 
with it a fresh trouble. The clever and ambitious Mo- 
hamed Bukht Khan, as the head of such a “following,” 
claimed to thrust his obese form even into high places : 
backed by his brigade, he dared to beard the old King 
in his own palace, and to dictate terms for himself in 
the council chamber, as an equal in power with the 
royal princes, who now commanded the army. This 
claim was first of all met by a compromise, and Gene- 
ral Mohamed Bukht Khan was appointed Commandant 
of the Magazine, and Commissary-General of Ordnance, 
and Commander-in-Chief ; and for a time peace was 
restored in the council. Still the King’s po.sition was 
far from comfortable — feuds and jealousies of his own 
sons, insolence of the upstart generals, clamours of a 
hungry army, loud remonstrances of the merchants 
and bankers of the city at the insatiable demands 
on their wealth, were incessantly dinning in Ids ears. 
Even in the female apartments, to Avhich he fled for 
shelter from the turbulent scenes which were being 
daily enacted in the Hall of Audience, he looked in 
vain for peace — they had become a perfect hotbed 
of intrigue. 

At length his life was rendered so miserable, that, 
to the amazement of the few admitted into the secret, 

liard used to solace Ins weary hours, dcscn'cs to be rescued from 
oblivion : it runs as follows : — 

“ Tho Persian liosts and llussian armies could not prevail ag^ainst the 
British ; 

But an impure carlritlg-e has sapped the foundations of their power/’ 
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at the very time when the rebel force seemed the 
strongest, and our position the most perilous, Shah Ba- 
kadoor Shah, Emperor of Hindostan, sent in to comp 
to treat for terms ! His proposal was to open the gate 
of Selimghur at the bridge, let in our troops into 
the palace, and place all in our hands, on condition 
that he was restored to his former condition of titular 
long, and his former pension of twelve lakhs a-year. 
Was it a ruse to gain time by negotiation, and to ward 
off the threatened assault, or to test our own position 
by the mode in which we should receive the proposal ? 
This was the first question. Then, could he fulfil his 
part of the agreement ? Was he in a position to open 
the Selimghur Gate to us ? Or, after all, was it not 
a mere piece of Asiatic treachery — a trap to catch us 
in? 

The proposition was immediately telegraphed to idm 
Chief Commissioner, whose reply was, that the King 
should first prove that he was guiltless of the blood of 
any Christian, and then satisfy the authorities that he 
has the power of placing the palace in their hands. 
“Treat, but beware of treachery;” and he stipulated 
peremptorily, that at all events the King should quit 
the city. Mr Montgomery was less disposed than Sir 
John Lawrence to treat at all with the King, and 
strongly urged that it became us to take the highest 
ground with such a traitor. However, whether there was 
treachery or not would never be told It soon appeai’ed 
the King had not the power of making good his pronaise 
— he was not master even of his own palace ; and so 
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the negotiation came to nothing. Yet this transaction 
has been so grievously misrepresented, that a few words 
of comment are necessary, if only to vindicate the 
character of those concerned. 

This is one of the acts of Sir John Lawrence which 
have been, in high places, dwelt on in depreciation of 
the policy of his administration. “ Even Sir John Law- 
rence,” said Lord Granville in the House of Peers, “was 
willing to make terms with the King ; but Lord Can- 
ning, a civilian, had the courage to take upon himself 
the responsibility of absolutely refusing these proposi- 
tions.” Now let us mark the facts of the case. It was 
on the 5th of July Sir John Lawrence received first 
intimation of the King’s proposal. The same day took 
back to camp his brief telegraphic reply, and a letter 
stating at length ins opinions, and the reasons on which 
he based them •, anel on the following day he communi- 
cated to Calcutta a full account of the whole transac- 
tion. When, if ever, this communication reached the 
Council docs not appear, for it was never answered. 
But two months after, on the 4tli September, an 
official letter was received by Mr Grcathed,* the Com- 
missioner with the force, of which the following is an 
extract ; “ Humours have more than once reached this 
Government, that overtures have been made by the King 
of Delhi to the officer commanding the troops there, 
and that these overtures maybe possibly renewed upon 
the basis of the restoration of the King to the position 
wffiich he hehl before the mutiny of Meerut and Delhi. 


• GiiE.vinED'S Leitns, p. 252. 
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The Governor • General wishes it to be understood, 
that any concession to the King, of which the King’s 
restoration to his former position sliould be the basis, 
is one to which the Government, as at present advised, 
cannot for a moment give its consent. Should any 
negotiation of this sort be contemplated, a full report 
of all the circumstances must be submitted to the 
Governor General in Council before the Government is 
committed to anything.” Yet it is on this expression 
of opinion, received two months after, that Lord Gran- 
ville bases his statement ; whereas the whole affair 
had, so to say, settled itself within tioo days. 

It is in such cases as these that the full benefits 
which the sepoys conferred on India, in cutting ihe 
telegraph wire, may be estimated. Thev enabled Sir 
John Lawrence to act independentlyy and to escape the 
fatal delay of perpetual references, which, had it been 
possible, must have been made to Government — refer- 
ences which, even under the existing circumstances, 
the Govenior-General seemed to insist on, forgetting 
that it must take some three months before an answer 
could be received, and that probably on a point on 
which the fate of the Punjab might turn within as 
many days. Nor, indeed, with due respect be it said, 
was the Council at Calcutta in a condition to form a 
fair and sound judgment on such momentous events as 
were daily occurring in the Punjab. Lord Canning 
himself had only landed in India a few months, and 
scarcely been twenty miles north of Calcutta, and only 
one of his immediate advisers had ever had official 
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acquamtance with that province;* much less could 
the; in Calcutta, in the month of August (when the 
letter imder consideration was written), — with European 
troops flowing in, and the river crowded with ships, 
ready for an escape in the event of emergency, with 
an Indian trained general, Hearsey, at Barrackpore. 
and Sir Colin Campbell, the hope of England, sent out 
to their rescue, — realise the position of the Punjab 
during that most critical month of July, when it was 
a struggle for existence — ^when to fail would have been 
to perish. 

Another point there was of momentous importance, 
which about the same time pressed on the Chief Com- 
missi- ner’s mind, and on which the line he was pre- 
pared, if driven to extremities, to adopt, has been mis- 
understood. It was the abandonment of all our trans- 
Indus territory. Now, what were the facts of the case ? 
He was being constantly reminded that the advance on 
Delhi had been originally made solely at his instiga- 
tion, tha he personal advisers of General Anson had, 
as has been already stated, nearly all opposed it. Sir 
H. Bamanl hen commanding the Sirhind Division, 
had strongly condemned it,'f‘ and now that circumstances 
had placed him in command of the force, he seemed to 
maintun the siege under protest ; and hints were con- 
stantly thrown out, that unless more reinforcements 
could be sent down from the Punjab, the siege must 

* Mr O. P. Edmon^tono, then Secretary to the Government of India 
in the Foreign Department, had been Commissioner of the Cis-Sutlej. 
States and, for a few months. Financial Commissioner of the Punjab. 

+ Greathed's LeUert , p. 94. 
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l>e abandoned, and the force withdrawn until succours 
could arrive from below. Frequently did Sir John 
Lawrence remonstrate against so fatal a step ; the 
siege must be maintained at all hazard, even though 
the Punjab could not spare another man. Even pow, 
in moments of calm security, one’s heart sinks at the 
thought of all that a retreat might, and most probably 
would, have involved — the certain loss of the Punjab, 
and the almost certain sacrifice of every man, woman, 
and child still left in the country, Eetreat is the one 
trial an English soldier cannot endure ; it is fatal to 
subordination — fatal to the morale of an army : both 
subordination and morale were already shaken, and a 
retreat would have ruined all. Corunna, of chivalrous 
yet bloody memories, speaks to us of the effects of a 
retreat on English troops, even under a Sir John 
Moore. We may point, indeed to Busaco, where Arthur 
Wellesley, with his retreating columns, repelled the 
pressing foe, and rallied around him in redoubled force 
his wavering allies ; or to Torres Vedras, where, during 
long weeks of firm discipline, he restored order and 
tone to a disorganised and disheartened army. Why 
not re-enact a Busaco at Eumaul, and a Torres Vedras 
at Umballa ? For one reason, among others : perhaps in 
nothing does Asiatic warfare differ more widely from 
European than in this, that in the one a retreat may 
be acknowledged as masterly strategy, in the other it 
is sure to be regarded as an admission of defeat. At 
the first sight of a retrograde move, our native allies, 
who were still so nobly fighting for us, would have 
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gone — ^it would have snapped the last link of the chain 
of loyalty, or of interest, which held them to our side. 
Jheend could no longer have breasted the tide of re- 
bellion which surged around ; Puttiala even could not 
have stood, and with him would have gone Nablia 
and every Sikh chief. And how would our army have 
fared ? Had we once given up the vantage-ground on 
that ridge — had we moved one single march from 
camp, our native troops would doubtless have turned 
against us en masse ; our irregular cavalry would have 
harassed the rear, and cut up all the sick and strag- 
glers ; the city would have poured out its 50,000 
armed men, and its multitude of budraashes ; the whole 
country around would have risen ; the villagers would 
have mobbed and clubbed the worn-out famished sol- 
diers ; the sun of Hindostan would have proved as 
deadly as the snows of Cabul, and the banks of the 
Jumna have witnessed the annihilation of an Eng- 
lish army stronger than that which perished in the 
Khyber. 

Nor was this all ; with Delhi abandoned, there would 
be little hope of saving the Punjab. Between the 
Sutlej and the Indus were onty four European regi- 
ments — one with Nicholson’s column, and ^he other 
three weak in numbers, and weaker still by being 
broken up into detachments over seven stations ; with 
three more beyond shut up in th^ Peshawur valley ; 
while above 10,000 women and children had to be 
cared for and protected. At Lahore itself above 3000 
had been concentrated from the neighbouring stations ; 
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as many more were at Umballa and the hills ; at 
Murree were above 1500, and quite that number at 
Peshawur, and how was their safety or their escape to 
be provided for ? 

All this the Chief Commissioner saw, and when the 
subject was again revived by General Wilson, with 
the possibility of the retreat from Delhi being at- 
tempted, his only hope lay in bringing into use the 
three regiments at Peshawur. He was prepared, if 
the exigency arose, to make a present of the valley 
to Dost Mohammed, to give back to the Douranee 
empire its long-lost, long-mourned province, if at such 
a price he might save the rest. It was a desperate 
step ; one only to be attempted when all else should 
fail. Cotton, Edwardes, Barnes, and other of his most 
trusted friends, to whom he had most confidentially 
broached the subject, strongly opposed it; abandon 
Delhi, but don’t give up Peshawur. Still Sir John 
remained Unchanged in his opinion, that in this step 
might lie the only chance of saving the thousands of 
women and children, by bringing them down under 
strong escort, and then, that achieved, the three regi- 
ments, if only mustering 1000 bayonets among them, 
would have been above all value at Delhi. Nor, de- 
spite the strongly-expressed opinions to the contrary, 
did the Chief Commissioner, in calmly reviewing the 
struggle of that time, modify his own opinion. “ In 
that extremity,” he wrote in May 1858, “ the only 
chance for the British of even preserving existence, 
would have been to collect the European troops into 
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one solid mass/’* though he still admitted that, at best, 
it was but a doubtful chance. 

Providentially the extremity never arose. Changes 
already alluded to were taking place in camp, and 
events to be described in the next chapter* were occur- 
ring in the Punjab, which combined to avert it. 

General Wilson wrote thui to Mr Colvin (MU the last 
day of July : — 

“ My dear Sir, — It is my firm determination to hold my 
present posilion, and to resist any attack to the last. The 
enemy are very numerous, and may possibly break through 
our intrenchments and overwhelm us, but the force will die 
at their post. Luckily the enemy have no head and no me- 
thod, and we hear dissensions are breaking out among them. 
Reinforcements are coming up under Nicholson. If we can 
hold on till they arrive, we shall be secure. I am making 
every possible arrangement to secure the safe defence of our 
position.” 

The siege still held on, and Peshawur remained un- 
touched. 


ChUf Cortimissioner' s Punjab Mutiny Report, par. 39. 
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[Jdly 1867.— Part IL] 

THE PXTNJAB — FAVOURABLE APPEARANCE VERY DECEPTIVE — MANY 
POORBEAH REGIMENTS STILL ARMED — COLUMN MOVING UP FROM 
JULLUNDHUR TO UMRITSUR — 58tH DISARMED AT RAWUL PINDEE 
— A DAY AT JHELUM— THE SEALKOTE OUTBREAK — NICHOLSON 
DISARMS THE 59tH AT UMRITSUR AND THE WING OF THE 9tH 
CAVALRY, AND CATCHES THE SEALKOTE MUTINEERS AT TRIMMOO 
GHAT — KANGRA, THE 4tH N. I. GIVE UP THEIR ARMS — FEROZE- 
PORE, THE 10th irregular CAVALRY DEPRIVED OF THEIR 
HORSES — THE COLUMN MOVES DOWN AGAIN. 

In the Punjab, as before Delhi, there was the same 
deceptive appearance of improvement. All seemed 
favourable. That little slip of printed paper, the 
official bulletin, which day by day announced the state 
of the body politic, and was circulated through the 
Punjab, brought each day the welcome annoimcement 
“ The Punjab perfectly quiet ” — “ All well in the Pun- 
jab.” And so far it told truly. But it told only half 
the truth ; and perhaps less. The Punjab was quiet; 
but from the Indus to the Sutlej were mines of treason, 
ready charged, which might explode at any moment. 

It wa.7 with little confidence or comfort that Sir 
John Lawrence, and thbse admitted to his counsels, saw 
five regiments of native infantry and two of cavalry 
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scattered over the Punjab, still retaining their arms, 
with in reality only two European regiments and a 
few guns available to overawe or punish them.* At 
Rawul Pindee wore the 58th N. I., at Jhelum the 1 4th 
N. I., at Sealkote the 46th N. I., with a wing of the 
9th Light Cavalry, and the other wing in the Moveable 
Column ; while the 59th N. I. TV'ere at TJmritsur, the 
4th N. I. at Kangra and Noorpoor, the •2d Irregular 
Cavalry at Goordaspore, all armed. Against these 
were only H. M. 24th Foot at Rawul Pindee, with a 
battery, and H. M. 52d L. I. with the Column, with a 
troop and a battery, besides a few newly-raised Punjab 
levies. Thus it was clear that the train of treason 
fired at any point, the whole would be in a blaze ; and 
little could be done towards extinguishing it. 

Such was the real state of the Punjab at the end of 
June. Of all these native corps the 14th had always 
been regarded with tbe greatest suspicion and anxiety -j-j* 
and unfortunately their position, tho farthest up ex- 
cept the 58th, added to the danger. For the ball of 
rebellion once set rolling here, what was there to stop 


* H. M. 81st at Lahore are, of course, not included, as they were tied 
down watching: the disarmed corps at that station. The troops at 
Peshawur, t<^o, are left out, as having their hands full. Tt may here be 
noticed that, from their separate position and duties, the latter are 
never included in any general review of the European force in tlio 
Punjab, but are treated of separately, 

•f* When tho author was leaving Rawul Pindee, in the middle of May ^ 
to join tho Moveable Column, he was told by one in all the state secrets, 
** If you get safely through Jhelum, you are all right.'* The hint was 
taken, and the author, after a delightful day in the camp of the 4th 
(Rothney’s) Sikhs, took advantage of the wing of the 17th Irregulars, 
then pushing on to join the Column, to enter Jhelum, with his friend 
Captain P. Hockin, at the head of that corps. 
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it ? ‘At Jheluin itself there was not a European sol- 
dier, nor at Sealkote, or Kangra, or Goordaspore. It 
would have rolled on, gathering force as it came, and 
carrying all along with it. Sir John Lawrence had 
heard (and his secret-intelligence department was per- 
fect) that the spirit of mutiny wa,s becoming very 
active in this corps. So it was resolved, in the Ilawul 
Pindee councils, to avert, if possible, the impending 
danger by disarming tlicm, and also the oSth at Ilawul 
Pindee, of whom, despite the loud protestations of their 
commandant. Colonel Barstow, no very favourable 
opinion was entertained. The first ste2) was to weaken 
the traitors of tlie l^th by bringing up two companies 
to Ilawul Pindee on some detachment duty ; the next 
was to arrange for a simultaneous disarming of the 
two regiments at the two stations. Another failure, 
like that a month liefore at Jullundhur, and the Punjab 
would be shaken to its centre, jiorlia^js lost after all. 

In former chaiiters the narrative of events has of 
necessity been somewliat disconnected. Each station 
having in most cases been compelled to act independ- 
ently of its neighbour, the reader has been frequently 
carried from one station to anotlier without any con- 
necting links between the different points of action. 
But the case is now different. The events about to be 
recorded all formed jiarts of one jilan, or rather were a 
series of contingencies, hanging one upon the other, 
which were all taken into account and provided for by 
the one controlling head. 

To understand them aright the reader must have a 
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good map of the Punjab before him. He must remem- 
ber that we left the Moveable Column at Philour, 
nearly 200 miles from Eawul Pindee. At the end of 
June a hint had come down from Sir John Lawrence 
to Nicholson to move the Column upwards. He started 
on the 28th, taking with hVu the two corps, the 33d 
N. I. and 35th L. I., disarmed by that master-stroke 
at Philour. At J ullundhur he left the 33d under the 
eye of the 21st Punjab Infantry, a new corps just 
raised there by Captain TuUoh, and some Kuppoor- 
thulla men ; and taking the 35th L. I. across the Beas, 
he dropped them at Jundhiala, one march from Umrit- 
sur, and then brought the Column on to Umritsur. 
Bitter were the regrets and unsparing the censures 
which this move called forth in the Column. The hope 
of “ Delhi,” which had cheered them on a few days 
before, now disappeared as they set their faces once 
more upwards. The move was simply incomprehen- 
sible ; its object no one could imagine, and therefore 
every one condemned it. But a few days sufficed to 
show its object and to prove its wisdom. 

In the meanwhile a corresponding move was being 
made from above. On the morning of the 1st of July 
a little force, consisting of three companies of H. M. 
24th (260 strong) under lieutenant-Colonel Ellice, 
3 horse-artillery guns under Captain Cookes, and 
150 of Miller’s Police Battalion, w^ere proceeding 
downwards from Rawul Pindee with sealed orders. 
On the 3d the Mooltanee levies under Lieutenant 
Lind (already mentioned as being at Nowshera when 
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the '10th Irregulars were disbanded) came in, muster- 
ing some 460 cavalry and 250 infantry, and were 
pushed on to overtake Colonel Ellice’s force, and to 
place themselves under his orders. 

On the morning of the 7th, Eawul Pindee was on the 
qui vive ; there was a brigade of all arms — four com- 
panies of H. M. 24th, the three remaining guns of the 
Horse- Artillery, some of Capt. Miller’s Mounted Police, 
and the 58th N. I, with the two companies of the 14th 
N. I., all drawn up in the open space between the Euro- 
pean barracks and the church. It was avowedly to hear 
a general order read nor did even the officers of the 
native corps suspect that anything else was contem- 
plated. The civilians had gathered around in some 
numbers, and anxiety might be traced on every face. 
The general order was read. The Brigadier (Colonel 
Campbell of the Artillery) gave the word for the infantry 
and artillery to wheel to the left. Round went the 24th, 
round thundered the guns, down crashed the trails of 
the limbers — and off' broke the sepoys ! They saw 
what was meant, and made for their lines. Their 
officers, at the risk of their own lives, accompanied 
them, inanfully endeavouring to allay the panic, and to 
persuade the men to lay down their arms quietly. 
With the 58th they prevailed; and on arriving at their 
lines the sepoys gave up their arms. Not so the two 
companies of the 14th N. I. They had been the first 
to fly, and were now seen making for the city, musket 
in hand. MiUer’s Mounted Police ere after them and 

* Tlmt all heirs of soldiers killed in action should receive pensions. 
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cut up several. Some got away for a time; but a 
price was set on them, and the next morning their 
heads were soon brought in by the villagers. Thus 
was the object gained, though for a time the issue 
seemed rather doubtful. The only European wounded 
was Captain Miller himself, who, in gallant pursuit of 
the fugitives, had his arm broken by a musket-ball. 
Thus ended the affair on the Rawul Pindee parade- 
ground.’^ The city remained perfectly quiet. 

At Jhelum a similar scene, but unfortunately with 
fur different results, was also taking place. To prevent 
the possibility of one station being put on its guard 
by tlie fate of the other, it was arranged, as has been 
stated, to effect the disarming at both sintultaneously. 

On the morning of tlie 6th, Colonel Ellice’s little 
force, now strengthened by Lind’s Mooltanees, had 
reached Deenah, one march from Jhelum. Here the 
sealed orders were opened, and the object of the expe- 
dition was no longer a mystery. Colonel Ellice at one;, 
detached half of the Mooltanee Horse and sent them 
(iff in advance, with orders to proceed through canton- 
ments and cross the river, so as to allay suspicion — and 
also to guard the opposite bank. He himself rode into 
Jhelum, and made arrangements with Colonel Gerard, 
who commanded the Hth N. I, for carrying out his 
orders on the following morning. 

Before gun-fire on the 7th, the horse-artillery guns. 


* Mutiny, however, still lurked in the ranks. A week after, some of 
tlie 14tli and also of the 58th were arrested and trie<l ; some wero 
blown away from guns, and others hanged. 
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under Captain Cookes, and the remaining half of Lind’s 
Mooltanee Horse, had, by previous arrangement, moved 
in and taken up ground on the extreme right of can- 
tonments to guard that flank, and cut off any commu- 
nication with the city. The day dawned ; but the 
Europeans were not in sight: at length they appeared, 
filing down the neighbouring high ground; and on reach- 
ing the level they deployed into line. The 14th N. I. 
were at the time on their own parade-ground, in open 
column ; about a hundred Sikhs had just been sepa- 
rated from the rest, and were standing apart, is soon 
as the sepoys saw the European force advancing, they 
knew what was meant, and began loading. Colonel 
Gerard and the other officers remonstrated, but in vain ; 
and, perceiving their own danger, rushed forward firom 
the regiment towards the Europeans (as also did the 
Sikhs), and were followed by several stray shots from 
the sepoys, but no one was touched. The sepoys at 
once broke and fell back on their lines, making the 
quarter-guard their advanced position, and placing a 
small body across the road leading to it. The Mool- 
tanee Horse, though five hundred yards off, were or- 
dered to charge. Down they came ; not a shot was 
fired till they were within thirty yards, when a wither- 
ing volley met them. On they went, cutting down 
right and left ; but the sepoys were soon under shelter 
in the verandahs, and on the battlemented top of the 
quarter-guard, and in their own huts, which they had 
loopholed, as if preparatory to such an emergency. 
Here they defied the cavalry. Unfortunately, the in- 
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fantry had not yet come up in support. Lieutenant 
Lind’s charger was shot dead ; and his men seeing him 
fall, wavered and fell back— not, liowever, before they 
had done good execution among the mutineers, though 
with heavy loss to themselves. In that short ten 
minutes’ encounter, of the two hundred and forty who 
had charged into the lines, nine had fallen, and twenty- 
eiglit were brought oil' wounded, and some sixty horses 
killed and wounded. The Mooltanee Infantry and the 
police now c.ame up, arxl went in bravely ; but they 
were mere recruits, some raised scarcely a fortnight, 
and armed only wiiti matchlocks; and they could not 
stand before the snpc t ior numbers, arms, and discipline 
of the si'poys. ’I'he guns, too, now came to the front, 
and were soon in full play ; but the seiioys had so 
much .shelter that th(‘ giajie could scarcely touch them. 
For .some time they held their lines, and e.specially the 
quarier-guard,* and were in comparative security. At 
length, the 2Ith came up in grand style, and .some 
fifty of them, with Colonel Ellice at their head, made 
a gallant dash, and carried the quarter-gucard, but 
with the loss of their loader, wlio fell dangerously 
wounded in tlu' neck and thigh. The sepoys were 
now driven from their own line.s, and made for those 
of tlu; 3!)th N. 1. adjoining. litre, however, they did 
not stay long ; a well-directed .shell blew up the regimen- 
tal magazine, and they were quickly in retreat on the 


* One of iJic inijtrovcincnls in .station arcltitcctiirc liaii been tlio 
piving battlemciitcd toj^s to qviarter-giiarfls for defence ; the battle- 
moots ne w answered a purj>ose little contemplated by the engineer. 
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village of Saemlee, still mustering some three hundred 
strong. 

Now came a short respite. It was just one o’clock in 
the day; the men of H.M. 24th, after a long march, and 
about seven hours’ fighting, were spent and faint; and, 
unfortunately, finding out the 39th N. L mess-house, 
and Major Knatchbull’s far-famed stores, they helped 
themselves, perhaps too freely ; so that for a time all 
order was lost. The Mooltanecs and the artillery alone 
remained watching the village. However, at 5 P.M., 
Colonel Gerard, who had assumed command on Colonel 
Ellice being wounded, resolved on an attack. A des- 
perate struggle ensued. The Mooltanee Horse and 
police troopers were again placed on the left flank, to 
prevent the rebels escaping. The artillery were brought 
to the front, but too near, notwithstanding Captain 
Cookes’s remonstrance; the sepoys, safe behind the 
walls and houses, picking off the gunners with fatal 
precision, whUe the grape spent itself on mud walls, 
or passed harmless over their heads. Had a rush been 
now made, like that under Colonel Ellice at the quarter- 
guard, the village must have been carried at the bayo- 
net’s point. But it was not attempted in any force. 
Captain MTherson of the 24th, with five or six men, 
made a gallant dash, and effected a lodgment on the 
wall ; but not being supported, he gave it up, and 
drew oflT his brave little band, fortuna favet fortibus, 
without the loss of a man. The ammunition began to 
lEail, and the infantry were ordered to retire. The ar- 
tillery were losing horses and men fast, and were com- 
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pelled to follow ; the howitzer, which had been unhorsed 
and wellnigh unmanned, they could not bring off, and 
were obliged to leave behind. The whole force now 
fell back beyond musket-range. Captain Spring being 
borne off mortally wounded. The rebels made a sally, 
seized the disabled howitzer, dragged it in, limber and 
all, into the village ; the howitzer they tumbled into 
the river, but preserved aU the ammunition, as likely 
to be useful. 

It was now sunset. All hope of taking the village 
that night was abandoned. The men, wearied with the 
day’s work, threw themselves down on the ground 
in front of the village, and there bivouacked for the 
night. 

The telegraph had reported all that was passing to 
Rawul Pindee. Colonel Brewne of H.M. 24th was sent 
off express to take command, and a further detachment 
of the regiment followed under Lieutenant Holland.* 
When the day dawned, however, and the Europeans 
were preparing to renew the attack, it was found that 
the rebels had saved them the trouble — ^they had slip- 
ped off during the night, and the village was empty ! 
However, the 1 4th had still to learn that, though they 
got off for a time, resistance and mutiny were, in the 
long-run, a losing gama The arrangements of Major 
Clement Browne, the Deputy Commissioner, were far 
too good to give them a chance to escape ; the bridge 

* This detachment had only reached Goojur Klian, just half way, 
when a couDter>order overtook them, and they returned to Kawul 
Findee, all need for them at Jbelnm having ceased. 
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of boats across the river, which ran along the rear of 
cantonments, had been secured the first thing in the 
morning by some Punjabee police, who relieved the 
usual sepoy guard. All the ferry-boats on this and 
all the Punjab rivers had been long before seized by 
the authorities. Some private boats were found moored 
alongside the cantonment gardens, for in the palmy 
and peaceful days of Jhelum, boating was one of the 
chief amusements of the station, — a luxury indeed in 
India. Some of the Pandies seized these boats, and 
pushed off ; one boatload was brought by the current 
under the opposite bank, where a party of Lind’s Mool- 
tanees were down upon them, and only three or four 
escaped to tell the tale. One party had a longer re- 
spite, only to endure greater sufferings, and after all 
not to escape the death they merited. Thev had started 
twelve in number, and after drifting for four days down 
the river, they reached Jhung, where they were stranded 
and taken prisoners ; one had died of starvation, and 
another killed himself in despair; the remainder, a 
native officer and nine sepoys, too famished and weak 
to offer any resistance, were seized, tried, and executed. 

The 14th N. I. had paraded on the morning of the 7th 
some 600 strong; of these, 100 Sikhs had been at once 
separated, of the remaining 500 only about one-tenth 
eventually escaped.* A great number were captured 
in the district, and brought in by the villagers ; and 

* 150 were killed in the encounter, 180 captured afterwards, and 
120 given up by the Cashmere authorities, leaving only an odd 50 
not ‘'accounted for.” The Sikhs did excellent service during the 
whole day. 
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those who did contrive to escape by the Munglas Ford, 
some miles up the Jhelum, into the Cashmere territory, 
were subsequently given up. But there had been heavy 
loss on our side. The 24th lost one Captain (Spring) 
killed, and haebuts Colonel (Ellice) and two subalterns, 
Lieutenants Streatfield and Chichester, dangerously 
wounded . and a young civil engineer named Scott, 
who had gallantly volunteered and done good service, 
was also wounded.* 

Thus closed the Jhelum affair in the final defeat and 
destruction of the mutineers of the 1 4th N. I. But, as 
will be seen, the temporary success of their resistance 
was a shock which vibrated through the Punjab. 

Sealkote, only thirty miles off, was the first station 
to feel it. 

The position of this station had from the first been 
most precarious. The "withdrawal of the European force 
in the end of May had left it wholly unprotected. 
About a dozen officers belonging to the wing of the 
9th Cavalry and the 46th N. I., w'ho remained, the 
Brigadier and his Staff, with a few soldiers left 
to guard a small number of sick of H. M. 52d and 
artillery, who were too ill to be moved — not forty 

* The totjil loss on that day was as follows : — 




Wounded. 

Officers, 

1 

4 

H. M. 24th, rank and file, . 

22 

48 

Artillery, 

1 

8 

Mooltanees, . 

9 

32 

Sikhs, 

3 


Police, 

8 

16 


44 

109 


_ Besides 53 horses killed, and some 40 wounded. 
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able-bodied men in all — constituted the European 
strength of the station ; w'hile there were several ladies 
with their families, who had disr -gaiiled the advice 
to move dowTi to T,a]ioi'o. A-' t!>,ese were in the 
power and at the caj.rice of some ::ol) mounted troop- 
ers, and above 700 armed sepoys. For six weeks, it 
may truly bo said, every man’s life was in his hand ; 
they were all living, and they felt it too, on the edge 
of a mine of treason, which might be sprung at any 
moment, and destroy them all, while they w'cre utterly 
powerless to avert it. The ])oliey of Brigadier F. 
Blind, who commanded the station, was throughout to 
appear to place the fullest confidence in the native 
troops, for every effective European soldier had been 
withdrawn for the Column.* To have acted otherwise 
would only have hastened the catastrojihe. To the 
wisdom of that policy, those six weeks of unbroken 
quiet are the best testimony. That it at length failed, 
under irresistible pressure from without, can hardly 
reflect on his judgment or his courage. 

In the course of the 8th, private intelligence reached 
Mr Monckton, the Deputy-Commissioner, of the attempt 
to disarm the 1-ith at Jhelum, and their desperate 
resistance. It was communicated confidentially to the 
Brigadier ; he felt that probably the fate of the station 
was now sealed ; and no effort they could make would 
at all avail to ward it off. 

The news from Jhelum had also found its way into 
the lines, probably in an exaggerated report of the 

* See vol. i., p. 229, note. 
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success of the mutineers. By an unhappy coincioence, 
a trooper of the !)th Cavalry had that day come in on 
leave from the left wing, and reported that the Column 
was moving up, had reached Uinritsur, and was pro- 
bably coming on to disarm the Sealkote troops ; more- 
over — which perhaps settled all — a foot-messenger 
arrived with a letter from the King of Delhi.’^ Thus 
did the (clouds gather and close in on the night of the 
8th of July ; and while the residents, ignorant that a 
more than ordinary danger was at hand, resigned them- 
selves to rest, the traitorous troopers of the 9th Cavalry 
were planning with the utmost deliberation for their 
morning work of bloodshed, even to the placing picquets, 
mounted and armed, on every road by which escape was 
likely to be attempted, especially the one leading to the 
fort. 

At gun-fire the outbreak commenced. The main 
picquet, which the Brigadier had originally established 
on the south-west of cantonments (and always retained, 
as if to impress upon the sepoys his belief that* any 
danger that might befall Sealkote would come from with- 
out), marched oflf without orders to their own lines. 

* An officer of the 46th N. I., on galloping down to the lines, met 
his jmy-havildar, and asked him what the disturbance all meant ; the 
havildar replied that four troopers of the 9th Cavalry had just been 
througli the lines, and said that ‘Hhe chkuppa {printed letter or circular) 
had come, and/’ added the havildar, '^what can we do?” Another 
officer, in his flight, at tiio village of Tulwiindee, was told by a villager 
that a a-ing^s messenga' had jiasml ihrovghthe day before for Sealkote. 
One of the 6ep>oys who saved the life of Colonel Farquharson and 
escorted him to the fort, declared that the names of the 35th L. 1. 
and 46th N. I. were down in the King of Delhi’s book as pledged to 
join in the mutiny so long ago as last January. The cIJmppa was 
doubtless a call on them to fulfil their pledge. 
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Shouts and yells were soon heard on the 46th parade- 
ground. The officers, roused from their sleep, were 
quickly mounted and among their men, whom they 
found in open mutiny. Brigadier Brind (in whose 
house Captain Chambers, the cantonment magistrate, 
and Captain Balmain of the 9th Cavalry, had passed the 
night for many weeks, keeping alternate watch) soon 
learned that the crisis had come. Capt. Balmain, re- 
lieved of his guard by Capt. Chambers, had just before 
gun-fire gone to his own house close by, and thrown him- 
self on his bed to snatch a short sleep, when a faitliful 
trooper of the 9th Cavalry rushed in in undress, and told 
him the men were mounting and “mischief would come.” 
Rousing the Brigadier as he passed, he hastened down 
to his lines ; here he found it hopeless to attempt to 
restore order ; the men were already mounted, and one 
troop had galloped off to force the jail. Escape was 
the only course ; some of his troopers offered to pro- 
tect him in the lines, but this he would not hear of 
He galloped back to the Brigadier, and urged him to 
mount and fly to the fort. As if reluctant to leave his 
post, even when aU was over, the Brigadier delayed ovei 
some final arrangements; and that delay was fatal. On 
turning out of his compound-gate, a body of troopers 
were seen bearing down along the road which led to the 
fort, pistol in hand ; as they passed, all, except three, 
fired, but without effect ; neither the Brigadier nor any 
of the officers who were with him were touched. The 
three troopers who had reserved their fire wheeled round 
sharp as they passed, and shot at the Brigadier from 
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behind ; a ball entered his back ; repeated attempts 
were now made to cut him down as he rode off ; and 
it was mainly throu<j;li Captain Balmain, and the other 
officers who had rallied round him in his retreat, that 
he was able to reach the fort at all. 

On the parade-ground of the i'Gth, the officers, 
warned* and entreated by the better disposed of the 
sepoys, had galloped off in the opposite direction, the 
road to the fort being no longer f>])en, and reached 
Goojran walla; a few stray shots followed them as 
they passed the lines and one of the guards, but 
they escaped untouched. Dr Graham, the superin- 
tending surgeon, a man whose kindliness of heart 
towards all classes should have been his safeguard, 
endeavoured to escape in his buggy across canton- 
ments to the fort, accompanied by his daughter, but 
some troopers, apjiarently on the watch for him, cut 
him off, and shot him down in his caniage. His poor 
daughter was allowed to proceed unmolested, and 
esca])ed into a garden ; here she was subsequently dis- 
covered by a trooper, who carried her off to the cavalry 
quarter-guard, where she found Colonel and Iffrs Lorn 
Campbell (the colonel commanding the cavalry), and with 
them was jirotected during the day. Dr J. Graham, 
of the medical depot, w'as also attacked while driving 
his carriage towards the fort, and shot down ; but Mrs 
Graham and Mrs Gray, the wife of Lieutenant Gray, 

* Jao, Sahib, jao, runj ootlia hai'' (Go, sir, go, grief has come; 
or, We are come to grief), said a havildar to the Adjutant Le Gallais. 
Lieutenant Smith’s horse’s bridle was seized by a sepoy, who led him off 
the parade-ground, and implored him to fly. 
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adjutant of the artillery div’oion were suffered to pro- 
ceed towards the fort. Caphiin Bishop of the 46th 
N. I., officiating as brigade major, was the only other 
victim in cantonments. Driving his wile aiul children 
to the fort, he had almost gained it when a trooper 
overtook him. Bishop, hojung to divert the ruHian’s 
attention from his wife ami children, and probaldy 
thinking he might also escape liimself, sprang oil the 
box and plunged into the ditch which surrounds the 
fort; the water, however, was too shallow to cover him, 
and lie was soon wounded and cut <lown. So near to 
the fort wall was tlio spot where he was killed, tliat 
Captain Balmain, who with tin; Brigadier and others 
had already grained it, was on the ramjiart, and .saw the 
attack on Ca’tt. Bisliop; seizing a muskcd, he fired two 
or three shots at the troojier, but tlie distance was too 
great, and the wretcli was not to be intimidafcd ; lie did 
not leave las victim till life was extinct. Mrs bishop 
saved herself by driving round to tlie fort gateway. 

Without any defined ]ilan for retreat h''ving been 
arranged in the event of the sepoy.': rising, it ivas 
generally understood that the fort would be llu' xally- 
ing-point, as furni.shing tlie nearest asylum ; ami hen 
the residents of the station had flocked, with the excep- 
tion, as already noticed, of the officers of the IGth N. 1. 

* old bclon^j^.s to tlio lliijah SiTpidi, tlic old Sikh 

It was iiorhaps most wi.se not to <.^dvo out tliat this would bo 
the into it is 0/ hha oJ th' slr>>‘is <>J the 

vltij and 1 ha 1 been known that a <j:cnoral rush would have been 

intvle here, nothing would have liccii easier than for thetroojis to raise 
tho city budnia.she.s, and occu]>y the street leading to it. d he absence 
of such a plan of retreat thus doubtless saved many lives. 
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From the civil lines also, which lay to the south- 
west of cantonments, a mile off, Mr Monckton and 
the Assistant - Commissioner, Lieutenant M'Mahon, 
with their wives, had hastened to the fort. The inti- 
mation they had received from Jhelum on the previous 
day made them augur tlie worst from the first sounds 
of unusual commotion in the station, and they started 
off at once under an escort of some new Punjab levies 
which were being raised in the district. With them 
the chaplain (the Rev. W. Boyle) also escaped. Having 
gone out the evening before to the civil lines, he 
acted on a hint given to him, and spent the night there, 
and tlius reached the fort among the earliest. 

Here was perj)etrated a murder, which, for cold- 
blooded atrocity on inoffensive and helpless victims, 
was worthy of Delhi and Meerut butchers, and throws 
into the shade all the other sanguinary acts of that day. 
The Rev. J. Hunter, a Scotch Presbyterian missionary,* 
had a short time before moved out of the cantonments 
into the civil lines, for greater safety in the event of 
an outbreak in the station. The day had scarcely 
dawned, when tidings reached him that the sepoys had 
risen. Instantly placing his wife and child in a carriage, 
he started off for the fort. On his way, it was neces- 
sary to pass near the jail ; either the troopers had been 
already here, or the civil sowars were in the plot ; for, 
as he drove by, some of the chupprasses rushed out and 


* There was another Presbyterian mission (American) close to the 
city ; but these missionaries had left and gone to Lahore some weeks 
before. 
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attacked him ; he was first killed, and then his pool 
wife and babe.* 

One most remarkable escape of that day, by which 
several lives were preserved, deserves to be especially 
noticed. Dr Butler and Lieutenant Saunders, of the 
9th Cavalry, were living together in a large house in 
the centre of cantonments. This house was soon the 
object of attack •, and Dr Butler and Lieutenant Saun- 
ders, with their families, had only time to conceal 
themselves in a small outhouse, where they were pre- 
served through the faithfulness of one of the servants, 
a chokedar (watchman). Many parties of sepoys and 
troopers came up to the very door of the outhouse, but 
their .place of concealment was never discovered. For 
more than twelve weary anxious hours, on a July day, 
was this little party of twelve persons, eight of them 
young children, shut up in that miniature Black Hole. 
They could distinctly hear the parties of the mutineers 
entering the compound, rifling the house, and demo- 
lishing all they could not carry away. Later in the 
day the explosion of the regimental magazine added, if 
it were possible, to their alarm. However, as the day 
waned, the tumult began to cease ; and when it was 
nearly dfirk, finding all around still and quiet, they 
came out of their hiding-place, and walked to the fort.-f* 

* The rosaldar (or Dative captain) of the civil sowars, and the subah- 
dar of the i)olice, were a few days after hanged for witncsHing this 
atrucious murder without making an effort to save tlie innocent and 
unresisting victims, and for other negative proofs of disloyalty. 

f One fine little boy of Dr Butlers never recovered the fright. After 
lingering for a short time in a distressing state of nervous CKcitement, 
he died at Lahore. 

VOL. n. E 
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Hero otlicrs also, who had been providentially pre- 
served, were now coming in : — Colonel Farquharson 
and (>aj)tain Caulfield of the 46th N. I., with the ser- 
geant-iiiajor and his wife, who had all been rescued by 
some of their own men and concealed in their lines ; 
the inmates of the Roman Catliolic seminary, who had 
been left unmolested through the daring devotion and 
tact of the jiriest ; the ]>ati(‘nts of the Artillery ITos- 
jtital, the sick s(ddic'rs, and those left on guard, who 
having with great jH'omptness congregated in the dead- 
house, and fortified themselves there, giving ever and 
anon, as parties of the- mutineers approached, proofs 
which they had no wi.sh to challenge farther, that a 
warm reception awaited them. Among thc.se w’as Mrs 
M'Ansh (the Avii'< ef Dr M'Ansh of the Artillery, who 
was absent w.lii the column) ; at the commencement 
of tli(! outhi'cak she had hastened with her children to 
the Artillery Hospital for protection, and thus e.scaped. 
All were now coming into the fort. Regarding 
the fate of the 4fith officers great anxiety was enter- 
taiiu’d, as the night ]uissed Avithout their ap}>earing. 
They, hoAvcver, liad elfected their escape on the other 
side t»f the station, and after a ride of nearly forty 
miles under a scorching sun, had arrived safely at 
CoojranAvalla."' 

* Tl»o\' r\]K‘rii‘iu‘e<l tlio troatiiiunt friHii the villajAcrs 

tlic road, w lio U d thi iii. and t-veii ollhrctl thciu nioDcy. One of them, 
]\Irs (ialiai^, the uile of tiie atljutant (d the 4dl}i X. 1., was in vcTy 
ihdieattf healtli, and )>y the time site liad reaelied a small villag'e called 
Ihidlijtoie, had heeoine S(> Ihint and ill fi'om the extreme heat and the 
sltakin*.; of tl.e bn;.!:Ry, that she could bear the motion nt> longer. 

The villagers/’ says one of the ^ariy, rigged up an awning over a 
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After the bloodshed of the morning, the mutineers 
had spent the rest of the day in rifling the private 
bungalows and mess-houses, and carrying oil' all the 
property they could lay hands on. Very little that 
was of any value, and at all portable, escaped them ; 
and wherever they bore any especial malice to the 
owner of a house, they committed the most wanton 
injury. The destruction of the kutcherry was com- 
plete — the liberated prisoners from the jail made this 
their special care. Tearing doors and windows off the 
hinges, and piling them, with all tlie tables and chairs, 
the books, papers, and everything combustible, in the 
centre room, they set fire to the whole; and as 

“ 'ilie shoeted smoke, with hashes of li^ht intermingled,” 

rose up, there rose up, luo, the yells and shouts of the 
infuriated convicts, revelling as they watched the de- 
struction of tliis scene of their shame ; and little re- 
mained but the bare charred walls to show where that 
handsome kutcherry had stood. Nor did the house of 
the Deputy-Commissioner fare much better : broken 
doors, windows, table.s, chairs, &c. .strewed that once 
beautiful and well-tended garden. 

Happily, neither of the exquisite churches, for which 
Sealkote is so justly famed, was injured. The patrol- 
ling party from the fort, consisting of a few Sikh 
police and some of the new levies, were out early the 
next morning, and caught some wretches in the act 

charpoy (oati^^o bed), and carried her across country to Goojran- 
wolla.” 
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of tearing up the benches in the larger church. They 
were seized, and quickly paid the penalty for their 
rashness, and the church was saved from further injury. 
The exquisite little chapel was not touched. 

Having secured all the property they could carry 
away, not forgetting the old signal-gun — an act which 
reflects as much credit on their forethought as the use 
of it afterwards did on their artillery practice — the 
mutineers started, about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
towards Hosheyarpore, carrying with them crowds of 
camp-followers and servants,* expecting to be over- 
taken by a large body of their brethren from the 1 4th 
N. I., who, they were led to believe, had escaped, and 
were moving dowm in force to join them. They only 
marched ten miles that day, a delay which, as will be 
seen eventually, sealed their fate at the Ravec. 

In the cantonment the demolition was chiefly the 


* This was one of the peculiarities of the Sealkote outbreak. In 
almost all other stations domestic servants had been either faithful or 
at least neutral, but boro they were cleai-ly j^rivy to the whole j)lot ; 
and, with only a very few exceptions, every servant , wliether Mussulman 
or Hindoo, proved false. In some cases, not even the claims of fifteen 
or twenty years’ service with a family restrained them from now 
desertinj^ their masters, or from bcin^ the first to help themselves in 
the general scramble. One instance (for the truth of vvhicli the writer 
has most umjuostionablo tcstiim>ny) will suffice. In the service of 
Brigadier Brind was a bearer, an old and favourite servant. Oti tlie 
night of the 8th, Captain Chambers, who always slept at the Brigadier’ 
carefully examine<l all the pistt»Is, iS:e., as was his nightly cu.stom ; for 
no one thought of being night or day without a loaded jiistol or re- 
volver at his side. The Brigadier’s pistol was l.iid by his bed, loavled, 
capped, and ready for use. But in tlu- morning, when the need of it 
caine^ the caps bad disappeared - and i.o one liad access to the Briga- 
dier’s sleeping-room but the old bearer. Indeed, the faithlessness of 
the servants was general. However, the majority of them paid dearly 
for it in the end. 
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work of Goojurs* of the neighbourhood, who flocked 
in like vultures to the prey. 

When the mutineers left, they poured in, and pil- 
laged till dark ; and then all was quiet for the night — 
and that night, in all the wretchedness of that ruined 
dirty fort, many a one slept more soundly and fear- 
lessly than they had slept for weeks before. The mine 
hoed exploded^ and they had escaped ! To the poor 
Brigadier it was a night of intense suffering, and before 
daylight he had breathed his last. He retained his 
faculties nearly to the end ; indeed he had, with perfect 
self-possession, during the day, given his orders for 
securing the fort and making such arrangements as 
were possible. Throughout those six weeks of anxiety 
and danger, he had pursued, consistently and unswerv- 
ingly, one line of conduct, which he believed to be alone 
possible to preserve quiet ; he strove, by a seeming 
confidence in their loyalty, to win from the native 
troops a maintenance of order which he had no longer 
the means to enforce. He never lost his head, as so 
many did in less trying and perilous positions. He 
fell at his post ; and in him his country lost a brave 
and fearless soldier, -J- to whose ability as an artillery 


* The Goojurs of the Punjab are said, in the Pmtjah Ile]K>rt of 
1849-50, to be more industrious and less predatory than their brethren 
of Hihdostam Those of the Sealkote district iiavo now, at any rate, 
forfeited this distinction. 

t Blame is sometimes imputed to Brip^adicr Brind for nett at the 
first disarming, and thus disabling, the native troops. At Liihore and 
Peshawur the necessity hac' arisen — a deadly conspiracy had been 
detected ; but. not so at Sealkote— here they had shown no signs of 
disaffection. There had been no fires in the station ; and excepting the 
one letter of a seditious character discoverevl in the musketry depot in 
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officei the campaigns of Gwalior, the Sutlej, and the 
Punjab, bore ample testimony. 

It was eleven o’clock at night before the messenger 
from Sealkote reached Mi Montgomery at Lahore. At 
a single glance, he saw all the points at which danger 
threatened. Before midnight, one messenger was hasten- 
ing to K(inrp-a to warn Major Reyna! Taylor, and to 
urge the di.sarming of the 4th N. 1. ; another for Feroze- 
fore, to press on Brigadier Innes the necessity of taking 
away the horses of the 10th Cavalry, which up to this 
time they had retained ; and a third (for the telegra- 
phic wire made no sign) was journeying post-haste 
by express mail-cart for Umritsvr, to warn General 
Nicholson that lie might throw his column on Goor- 
dasjiore, disarm the 2d IiTCgulars there, and cut off the 
Sealkote mutineers at the Ravee. 

Here was the ])o.'sible contingency which had brought 
tlie Column up from Jullundhur. 

To cariy I'ack uui story a few hours. The Column 
luul reached Uniritsur on the 5th. On the moniing of 
the Sth, the 5f)th N. I. had been paraded ; and Nichol- 
son, to remove the somewhat natural fear that they were 
to share the fate of the SUd and 35th N. J., had com- 

F^^hniary, not a symptom of a niutinons spirit had shown itself. 
Moreover, had tiiey In.-eii di^ariiUid when the European force was 
ordered to join the Moveahle <’olumu (after they left there were not 
the mean?* of doiiio- so), either tlie oJd h>ueen’H must hare been tied 
down to watt'll them, as the 81st were for so many months at Lahore, 
ind t iua have b.eeii lo.st to the Column, or else above one thousand 
native siiltl.iei“s would have been left behind, degraded and exasperated ; 
and v\liat easier tliaii for them to supply themselves with native wea- 
Doas, and wreah' tlieir vengeance unchechod on the few remaining 
Euroj^eans if T/ieh probahh/ not one icov.ld have escaped. 
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plimented them on their general good conduct, and 
assured them that he rejoiced in having uo reason for 
disarming them. That day the telegraphic message 
came in from Mr Montgomery, reporting the imper^ct 
success of the Jhelum affair. A necessity now arose, 
which had not existed a few hours before, altliough 
this upward march had been made in anticipation of 
its possibility ; and the Column was now on the spot to 
meet it. On the following morning, the 9th of July, 
some wretched rebel was doomed to be executed. The 
general ordered down the 59th N. I., as well Jis the 
Column, to witness it. The .spot always selected for 
this purpose was a large space of level ground between 
the city and Govindgurh fort, about a mile from the 
cantonments. The 59th marched down ; the whole 
European Column, H. M. 52d Light Infantry, Dawes’s 
troop, and Bourchier’s battery, turned out and formed 
three sides of a square. The execution proceeded. ^Vher) 
it was over, the 59th were suddenly ordered to “ pile 
arms ; ” they were taken wholly by surprise r but 
with Europeans and guns in front and on either side, 
they obeyed without a moment’s hesitation. They laid 
down 450 stand of arms, which were at once carried 
off to the fort ; the Sikhs were ordered to fall out ; 
and the regiment marched back to its lines. 

It had been forgotten that only a part of the re- 
giment were on parade, and that 450 only formed a 
small portion of their complement of arms. The corps 
proceeded to their lines ci'estfallen, but orderly ; they 
went to the kotes (bells of arms), and brought out nearly 
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700 more muskets, which they gave up to their officers, 
and helped to pack away to be carried off to tne fort ! 
There could surely have been then but little treason in 
that corps, or, instead of thus voluntarily disanning 
themselves, they would have resented the disgrace to 
which they h?d been subjected, by shooting down their 
officers, who were wholly at their mercy. 

This occurred on the moniing of Thursday, the 9th 
of July. On that night, or ratlier early the next morning, 
the messenger arrived from Lahore reporting the Seal- 
kote outbreak ; and almost simultaneously another, direct 
from tli(' scene of mutiny. A young band-boy named 
Macdougal, of the dGth N. I., had galloped oil' from the 
regimental pais de -ground on a little tat, and by dint of 
borrowing and seizing fresh ones in the villages as he 
jiassed through, he fini.shed his ride of some eighty 
miles into Umritsur, and hastened to the General’s 
quarters just as the mail-cart brought in the Lahore 
messenger. 

As soon as it was daylight. Major W. Baker, who 
commanded the left wing of the 9th Cavalry, received 
orders from General Nicholson to have a roll-call of 
his men in “ Hindostanee dre.ss ” (without uniform or 
arms). Up moved a company of H. M. 52d Light In- 
fantry, and drew up in front. Major Baker was re- 
quested to explain to his men what had taken place at 
Sealkote, in ■which their comrades of the other wing 
had taken a leading part, and to say that the General 
considered it itccessary to demand their arms. A party 
from each troop was at once told oil' to bring away the 
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arms, which the men had left piled by their tents ; 
these were stowed away in carts ready at hand, and 
carried off to the fort of Govindgurh under a European 
escort. That afternoon orders were issued for a march ; 
“ the horses of the 9th Cavalry to accompany the 
Column the troopers were thus disn unted a.s well 
as disarmed, and were left beliind under guard of a 
company of H. M. 52d and a couple of guns. 

By nine o’clock that night the Column was in motion, 
consisting of Dawes’s troop, Bourchier’s battery, 11. M. 
52d L. I. under Colonel Campbell, and two companies 
of newly-raised Sikh infantry, with a few Ihnijab 
Mounted Police ; and by daylight it reached Buttala. 
six-and-twenty miles on the road to Coordaspore. 

“ A halt was called for a couj>le of hours ;* bread 
and rum, with an abundance of milk, were served out. 
All were aware what a terrific sunning we might expect ; 
none knew it better than NichoLson, but he knew also 
the value of tlie stake. 

“ It was in a difficulty of this kind that his valuable 
qualities shone forth, in grasping the- resources of the 
country. Two hundred pony carriages (ekhas), with 
all tlie ponies belonging to the grass-cutters of the 
9th Cavalry, carried as many as pos.sible of the o2d ; 
while the cavalry horses were made over to the 8ikhs. 

“ With tliese aj)plianccs even, many fell victims to 
the heat. When mounted, it was bad enough ; but for 
an infantry soldier, with his musket and sixty rounds 
of ammunition in pouch, it was terrific. 

* Colonel Bocuchiek's Eigid Moaila Campaign, pp. 34, 15. 
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“Yet under these cii-cumstances, trying as they were, 
the spirt of fun was not extinct ; the artillery made ex- 
tempore awnings of branches of trees over tlieir gun- 
carriages and waggons, giving them the appearance of 
carts ‘ got up ^ for a day at Hampstead : officers 
crowned with wreaths of green leaves, were ‘ chaffed ’ 
by their comrades for adopting liead-dresses d la Nor- 
ma. Here might be seen a soldier on a rampant 
pony, desiring his coiiipanion on a similar beast ‘ to 
keej) behind and be his “ edgo-ue-cam]) ; ” ’ there a 
liero, mindful, perhaps, of Epj)ing oti Easter Monday, 
bellowing out his inquiries as to ‘ who had seen +be 
fox ? ’ Privates, never intended for the mounted 
branch, here and there came to grief, and lay sprawl- 
i7ig on mothei' t*arth ; whilst ever and anon some mighty 
Jehu ill his ekha dashed to the front at apace a Roman 
charioteer would have envied. 

“ All things must have an end. The artillery arrived 
at (ioordaspore at J P.M. on the 11th, having been 
eighteen hours on tlie road ; the infantry did not arrive 
until three hours later. 

“ Three artillery-horses were shot, and all were much 
ki locked up ; but the district was saved. The mutineers 
were only eight miles distant on the banks of the 
Ravel*, never dreaming but tnat the Column was still 
at Umritsur. ” * 

* Colonel Bourchior appears not to have known how near that dis- 
covery was beinp: made. That. evening Nicholson was walking down 
the linos of the 52d Light Infantry to speak to Colonel CampV)ell, when 
his keen ey« detected, among the crowds of villagers who were pouring 
into camp with milk, eggs, vegetables, &c., fur sale, two men whose 
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The Column, however, was not to enjoy, even here, 
much rest. Bv nine o’clock on the morniii" of the 
12th, the tidings came in to Nicholsoil that the rebels 
were at the Triramoo Chat (or ferry), some ten miles 
off. Again the Column was on the move, though 
weary and foot-sore from the fatigues of the previous 
day; andjjy noon had come up within a mile of the 
river-bank. Here they could see the mutine^'rs in the 
act of crossing, forming, and deploying as they landed 
— the 46th N. I. in the centre, with portions of tiu' .0th 
Cavalry on either think, and witli videttes thrown out 
in advance. 

Witli what feelings must the Column have thus 
confronted its old nc(piaintanees of Sealkotc ! The 
Sealkotc brigade, for such virtually it was, facing the 
Sealkotc mutineers ! The blood of the brave old Bri- 
gadier, of the kind-hearted general^ doctor, the re- 
spected Mr Hunter, and others, each and all of whom 
had friends in the Column, called aloud for venge- 
ance. Thus they met — the murderers and the avengers 
of blood. 

“ The ground chosen by the enemy ” (to quote again 
from Colonel Bourchier) “ was most favourable for their 
operations ; in their front was a deep narrow strip of 

bearinp: attracted liis notice. ^‘Call the sergeant-major of the 52d/* 
he said. Sergeant-major, those two men are sepoys of the 4()th — 
have them secured.'* The order was instantly obeyed ; and the men 
confessed thfi ' they were, and were come to raise 2d Irregtilars at 
Goordaspore. Had these men not been noticed, the tidings of the 
Column having arrived would have flown like lightning into the reV»el 
camp ; and they would probably have doubled back, and for a time 
have escaped. 
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water, over which was only one bridge, and their Hanks 
were protected l)y villages. Scarcely had the artillery 
crossed the bridge, and were forming on the opposite 
si(l(% screened by the Punjab levies, than down came the 
bill ( ■avalry on their flanks (before tlie 52d could form 
to r(*ceivt‘ tlK^rn;, gnashing their teeth, and worked up 
to the utmost with intoxicating drugs ; they cut right 
and left at the gunners and drivers. Away scampered 
the mounted ](‘vies back to Goordaspore ; the enemy 
pushed out tlieir skirmishers to within fifty yards of 
the guns, and a tremendous volky from the whole line, 
delivered as siniultam'omdy as if on parade at Sealkote, 
made tilings at first look very ugly. 

In live ininut(‘S the scene was changed : not a 
troojier of the !)th Cavalry who charged the guns left 
the ])atteries alive. The infanr-ry formed on our flanks, 
and a well-directed ]H>iinding of grape and shrapnell 
fr om nine guns, aided by the rifles of the infantry, soon 
told a tale. In aliout twenty minutes the fire of the 
enemy was subdued ; in ten minutes more they w^ere in 
full retreat towards the river, leaving between three or 
four hundred killed and wounded on the field. 

“ Had the General but possessed a squadron or two 
of cavalry, not a man would have escaped. The Sikhs, 
less done u]) by the sun than the Europeans, advanced, 
gallantly led by Lieutenant Boswell. The horses were 
nearly as much done up as the men, and could hardly 
get up a canter to the river-bank, where we took pos- 
session of all the baggage and stores crossed over by 
the enemy.” * 

♦ BoURCHIER’S Eight Months Cam/Hiign, pp. IS, 19. 
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And thus closed the first scene of the Triramoo-Ghat 
drama, with at least one important result gained, that 
the rebels, if not destroyed, had been driven back from 
the left bank of the liavee. 

Here, however, they found themselves in a dilemma 
they had little anticipated. The bank or strij) of land 
by means of which they had crossed, and where they 
had again been driven back, divides the river into two 
channels — the southern one a deej) and strong current, 
the other at times little moi'e than a marsh, and almost 
always fordable ; but when the water rises (and it was 
now rising rapidly from the melted snow), this cliannel 
1)ecomes flooded to such a d(‘ptli as to be quite impass 
able. Thus it happened that the water which the l ebrls 
wei’e able to w^ade through with some little dilliculty on 
the 11th, was utterly unfordable two days after. The 
bank of land had now become an island. II(‘re, with 
the dreaded Nicholson in front, the fear of a pursuing 
force from Jhelum in tlu‘ir lear, and the whole countiy 
around eager to catch and fleece them, they wc^re in no 
enviable position. If, by chance, some clevcu* student 
of one of the Government colleges, where mental cul- 
ture is the surniuum honnm, and Christianity has no 
])lace, happened to be among them, he might liave 
recalled to mind, and have translated into choice Odrdoo, 
to his blood-stained corajianions, as aptly illustrating 
their own position, the reflection of that prince of 
traitors and murderers, Macbeth, — 

There is nor flying hence, nor tarrying here.” 

Here they were to remain, but only till Nicholson 
could mature his plans for their annihilation. Lieu- 
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tenant Boswell was left behind with his new Punjab 
Infantry to watch them, or, as a native would say, “ to 
sit upon tlK'ir heads,” and also to guard the recovered 
propei-ty, while the Column returned for the night to 
Coordaspore.* The following afternoon they were out 
again, and moved do^vn to the neighbourhood of the 
Chat, and took up their ground, well out of reach of 
the old gun. The next day, the 15 th, was spent in 
making preparations ; boats were procured, and every- 
thing ready for an attack on the follow'ing morning. 
The mutineers, though thus hopelessly entrapped, were 
not idle ; thej' ran up a breastwork close to the water’s 
edge, behind which they placed the old gun; and, as if 
preparing for a desperate resistance, they tried to for- 
tify the walls of a little v^illage, Meeadce, on the north- 
ern j)oint of the island. By daylight on the 16 th, 
ISiicholson brought down the guns to the river’s bank, 
with orders to pour in shot and shell vigorously, so as 
to draw off attention, while he was moving down the 
infantry to a lower point from w'hich he could cross 
them over unobserved to the southern end of the 
island. Nothing could be more successful ; the rebels 
saw only the guns, and on them they sent charge after 
charge. The old gun had never done such a day’s 

* “ It was long after dark before we arrived in camp, I can fairly say, 
dead beat. A sergeant died by my side of sheer exhaustion, and many 
of the 52d shared the same fate. None who have not experienced it 
know V hat those exposed on a battle-field sntfer in India in the month 
of July. As we were returning to camp, my servant brought me a 
bottle of beer ; I poured out a tumbler ; a sergeant of the 52d passed 
me, and fairly turned round to stare at it : such a look of exhaustion 
I never before saw — he r aid not a word. I offered him the tumbler ; 
tiis ^ God bless you, sir ! ’ was an ample reward.” — BOURCHIEk's Eight 
M ontJi s Cam paign^ 
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THE MUTINEEKS SWEPT OFF THE ISLAND. Tf) 

work since it stood in a Sikh battery at Goojerat. 
But in the meanwhile H.M. 52 J had moved down and 
crossed over, and were forming on the island, unnoticed 
by the mutineers. Nicholson, ever foremost, galloped 
ahead with a few sowars to reconnoitre the ground. 
It was thick brushwood, so he came almost on the pic- 
quets of the rebels. Out went the skirmishers of the 
52d ; back feU the picquets ; the English words of 
command were heard at every point from the rebels ; 
the gun was swung round, and brought to bear on the 
advancing column, but happily was elevated too high 
to do nrach harm. On pushed the 52d in admirable 
order, and when near enough went in at the double, 
seized the old gun, and bayoneted the few who stood at 
it. “It was now helter-skelter,” says an eyewitness ;* 
“they ran to the head of the island, were followed up 
by our fellows, and took to the Avater ; many of them 
must have been drowned ; numbers were like mud- 
larks on sandbanks and small islands ; and how poor 
Pandy is to get out of it I do not know. There is 
deep Avater on the other side, and the villagers are up ; 
there are only two or three places on this side where 
th / can cross ; these are all watched, and the zemindars 
are all alive.” The fcAV avIio did get over were soon 
seized, given up, and either hung or bloAvn away from 
guns. Of those Avlio escaped upAV'ards in the direc- 
tion of Jummoo, and attempted to skirt round the loAver 
ranges of di' hills, great numbers Avere caught b)’’ the 
villagers ami jjolice, or by the Maharajah’s troops, -f* and 

* Whose graphic letter was published in the Lahore CJiTonh'h. 

t Some, about 100, escaped, and were for aome time protected in 
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were brought to Sealkote, where they were summarily 
dealt with as tliey deserved. The loss on our side w^as 
very sliglit : three otficers 'were slightly wounded — 
Capt. C. M. Fitzgerald, Dep. Commissary -General, 
Lieut. Baillie of the 3oth L. L, and Lieut. H. Har- 
rington, of the Artillery;'*' the latter, though with a 
ball throu<:h his instep, would not leave his guns, and 
remained seated on a gun-carriage giving his orders to 
the last. 

Thus ended a short week of inglorious mutiny.! 

There was danger, too, at Fehozepore ; the 1 Oth 
L. Cav. still retained their arms and horses. This cor])S 
had certainly borne itself ([uietly in tlie outbrf'ak ; that 
was charitably taken for good service, and a com.jdi- 
inentary order accordingly sdit to them from head- 
quarters. On a subsequent occasion it had Ixdiaved 
really well; in tlie middle of June a faqeer liad raised 
the standard of rebellion in (lie Nabba llajah's terri- 
tory, and a large gathering, said to amount to 4000 
or 5000, threatened the peace of the district. IMajor 
Marsden took wdth him a wing of the lOth L. C. 
and two guns to attack the fanatics ; the faqeer 'was 
caught and hung, several of his followers killed, and 


Cashmere : ]»ut when t)io remonstrances of Sir John Lawrence to Maha- 
rajah munhtor SiiiLO became unpleasantly strong, they were com- 
pelled to leave ; and after wamiering in the liills, first endeavouring to 
raise the Chinese on the border of Thll>et, and batfled there, hoping 
to get into Oude, they were all eaug-ht at the head of the Kangrsi Valley 
in August ISdS, by Lieut. Knox, Dep. -Commissioner of Kooloo. 

* For a subse<pient act of signal gallautrj" at Lucknow, Lieutenant 
Harrington received the Victoria Cross. 

t For General Nicholson's Official Report, see Appendix L. 
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the rest dispersed ; and the conduct of the 1 Otli L. C. 
was declared to be “ conspicuous and gallant.” Still, 
after ihe outbreak at Sealkote, and the treacherous and 
bloodthirsty attack of the 9th Cavalry, it was con- 
sidered unsafe to allow a single Poorbeah regiment to 
retain its arms, and the order came to dismount and 
disarm the 10th L. C ; which was carried out on the 
following morning, despite the indignant protests of 
the officers.* 

One more change in this kalei(fosco])ic narrative : 
again the scene shifts, and the reader, if not already 
wearied out, must pass from the carnage and heat of the 
plains, the outbreak of Jhelum and Si alkote, and the 
retribution at Trimmoo Ghat, to the t»eiic'd'iil regions 
at Kangea, where the luountain-breezes bear on tlieir 
wings no echoes of the cannon s roar, and sweej; over 
hills and valleys unstained by Christian blood. 

The night on which the warning had been sent to 
Nicholson, had seen another messenger hastening off 
to warn Major Reynel Taylor to disarm tlic 4th N. I. 
at Kangra and Noorpoor. For nearly two months all 
had remained quiet here. The sepoys of the 4th had 
been perfectly orderly and respectful, and the distiict, 
after the first excitement had subsided, relapsed into 
its generally peaceful state. 

On the lltli of July, Mr Montgomery’s messen- 
ger reached Major Taylor. He also saw tliat the time 
was now clearly come to disarm the 4th N. for 

* See 


VOL. IL 
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thougli not a shadow of suspicion rested on tlioin, the 
fear was that neither their loyalty, nor the fort, would 
be proof against a large body of rebels pouring down 
upon them : and it has been shown, on the safety of 
that fort depended tlie peace of the whole district. 
Major Taylor at once communicated his orders to Cap- 
tain Youngluisband, and by five o’clock that evening 
the wing of tlie 4th and the “ Shere Dils” were turned 
out at short notice on the parade-ground of the former. 
!Major Taylor addressed the sepoys, and said tlie order 
had come to take away tlieir arms — not that there was 
a shadow of any imputation on their character, but a 
f(*ar that they might not be able to escape the con- 
tagion of other mutinous corps sipiposed to be coming 
down on them. Their reply was, that “their arms were 
the ])roperty of Clovernment, and they were quite ready 
to give them iqi at the request of their officers, and 
only regretted that any show of force had been made.” * 
The bells of arms were then opened, the muskets and 
ammunition taken out, and carried into the citadel ; and 
all was safe. 

There still remained the right wing of the 4th N. I. 
at Noorpore, thirty- four miles off; where also was a fort, 
though much smaller and le.ss important than that at 
Kangra. So having jicaceably effected his purpose at 

• Tho writor is indebted to tlio letter of an eyewitness for nearly 
all these details. The men,” says tho same authority, ‘*wero very 
down-hearted , the officers used to visit them two or three times a-day 
in their lines, and laugh and joke with them, and set up some amuse- 
ments to divert them, and thus the men soon recovered their cheer- 
fulness.’* 
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Kangra, Major Taylor rode over that night to Noorpore, 
taking a hundred of the “ Shere Dils,” and sending on 
word to the commanding officer. Major Wilkie, of his 
intention of being there on the following morning, and 
the object he had in view. Here the news of the Jhe- 
lum and Sealkote outbreaks had already arrived, and 
the little station was actually in a state of siege. 

All the ladies and families had collected in the fort ; 
the guards had been strengthened, and extra ammu- 
nition served out ; the Sikhs and Punjabees of the left 
wing* had gone out under Lieutenant Stothert to meet 
the Sealkote mutineers, and a steady resistance awaited 
them. So unwavering was the confidence of Major 
Wilkie in his men, that on receiving Major Taylor’s 
intimation of his approach, and its object, he wrote 
back to beg that the “ Shere Dils ” might not be 
marched into the station, and at once went himself 
into the lines, and told the men of the 4t]i N. I. they 
were required to give up their arms. To their honour 
be it recorded they obeyed at once ; nay, more, they 
carried their arms to the bungalow of Major Wilkie, 
above a mile from the fort, having to pass through the 
city on their way ! Their one feeling seemed to be 
that of pride at being so trusted, and a determination 
to requite that confidence as it deserved.* 

* When the order had come, in the middle of Juno, for aU “Sikhs and 
Punjabees to be drafted out of the Po<jrbeah regiments, and hunt off 
to LahorO; all those in the left wing at Kangra had been fc-f to 
Noorpore, but halted there for further orders. 

t It may be here also mentioned that when a report of the mutiny 
of the 2d Irregulars at Ooordaspore reached Noorpore, Major Wilkie 
ordered out fifty men, twenty of them Punjabees, and thirty Poor- 
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Here was the last point tonched by the ripple of 
the Jfielum disaster and tl e Sealkote outbreak. Not 
a Poorbeah regiment south of the Indus now retained 
its arms, and the Column was now free to push on for 
Delhi, 4000 strong, of whpm 1200 were Europeans, 
with John Nieholson at thoir head.* 

boali.s, to oppost* ilie advMTico of ihi: cavalry. This jiarty having re- 
ceived tlu; ainiounilion, marched to the d'chseci, where the nuiskets 
were kept, armed themselves, and aftta* waitin/j; S(>me hotirs outside the 
town, the rc|)oil prvivirigf fal.se, wtuit l»ack to tlie 'J'ehseel, lodi.(ed thoir 
iimsk(‘t.', and returiusl piietly and chceril}’ to tlie fori.” 

* 'I’he follttwin;'' stirring order wa.s puldislicd l)y Gener^xl Nicholson 
on tlie occasion : 

'' (\\M1’, (JoOHDASrOKE, Jufy 17, 18r»7. 
'idle last remainin':^ party of the Sealkute mutineers wius yesterday 
ir.ornin^^ destroyed, and its g-un captured. 

“ 'fhe ol ieci of tlu^ lorced inarch <d Uio <‘olumn from IJmritsur to 
tills place having heeu thus siicccssfidly aecom})lished, the llrigadier- 
(uuieral de.sircs to ndurn his sincen^ thanks to otficcra and men of Jill 
arms and gradcjs, for tlie cordial and valuable assistiincc he has re- 
(.;civ(‘d frtun them throughout these opt'rations. 

“The Hrigadicr-i Icneral considers t!>ai the column )uis reason to 
feel proud the Kondee it has rendered the State within the last few 
days, 

“ Hy a forced march of unusual length, performed at a very trying 
sojVHon of the year, it lias been able tf> preserve many stations and dis- 
tricts from jiillagc aiul jilumicr, to save more than one regiment from 
the danger of too closu a contact with the mutineers ; and the muti- 
neer force itself, IKlO strong, notwitlistanding the vei*y desperate 
cfiaractor of the resistance offered by it, has been utterly di;stroyed or 
difijicrsod . 

It will be the pleasing duty of the Brigadier-Geiieral to bring pro- 
minently to the notice of Government, in detail, the services ren- 
dered by officers and men on this occjision, and he entertains no doubt 
hut that those sendees wdli Ih) apiireciaied and acknowledged as they 

desen^e.*’ 



CHAPTER XIII. 


[July 1857.— Part ITI.] 

MOOLTAN — PESHAWUR— THE FRONTIER — FOlfl' MACKESON- 
NORINOEE. 

While the central districts of the Punjab were being 
thus cleared out, the mutinous regiments that remained 
either quietly disarmed or anniliilated, the frontier was 
not without its anxieties. 

Mooltan seemed safe ; like the Punjab, it was for 
the present quiet. By the disarming of the sepoy 
corps on the 10th of June the snake had been scotched 
— though not killed Reinforcements, too, were almost 
daily coming in ; though so pressing were the demands 
of the Punjab that there was no alternative but to push 
them on ; however, their very presence as they passed 
through was not without its effect. On the IJth of 
June three companies of the 2d Punjab Infantry 
(Green’s Rifles), from Dehra Ghazee Khan, had come in ; 
this had enabled Captain Hughes with his 1st Punjab 
Cavalry to push on for Ferozepore and Delhi A week 
after, a wing of the 1st Bombay Fusiliers had arrived 
from Scinde, but were at once passed on to Lahore.* 

* The heat was so intense that, on the first march out of Mooltan, 
oi'jHit men died from sunstroke. 
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Thus Mooltan was gaining little in actual strength ; nor, 
indeed, from the middle of May to the 10th of June, 
was its position more critical, or treason more rife, than 
at this period. Secret meetings were being constantly 
held in the Shewallah, but the designs of the traitors 
were so craftily covered that it seemed impossible to 
lay hands on the ringleaders. So cunning were they, 
especially those of the 69th N. I., that whenever they 
found a man unwilling to join in their treason or likely 
to betray them, he was at once reported to the com- 
manding officer as a “dangerous character;'’ and so 
imj)licit still remained the faith of the commandants 
in the stanchness of their men, that a native officer 
had only to bring such an imputation against an 
obnoxious man to obtain his instant discharge. Thus, 
while the plot was thickening, the chief obstacles to its 
success were being one by one got rid of.* 

However, by the end of July Mooltan had become 
much strengthened by reinforcements. The 1 st Belooch 
battalion had arrived from Scinde under Colonel Far- 


• Ooo of tl )0 inon who had been in this way reported and discharged 
OB a ''dangerous character,’' bolder than the rest, openly declared 
that he was only “ put out of the way.” To Major Crawford Cham- 
berlain, who heard them, these words furnished a clue whieh he never 
lost sight of. Several of the sowars of the 1st Irregular Cavalry, dis- 
guised as faqecrs, would straggle into tho lines of the 69th N. I., and 
wheedle secrets out of the men ; and information has thus, day by day, 
been accumulating, which enabled the authorities at last to take deci- 
sive moas'ircs. Many arrests w^oro made ; the subahdar- major, whose 
arrest has been already mentioned, and several others, were brought to 
a court-martial, convicted, and blowm aw^ay from guns. This duty 
was performed by native gunners, who showe<l no delay or hesitation. 
It is true, there were half-a-dozen Eui’upean artillerymen, fusee in hand, 
close to each gun. 
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quhar, and the remaining wing of the 1st Bombay 
Fusiliers under Major Hoggc. Nor must we forget to 
mention the seiTices of Golam ]\Iustaj)ha Khan Kug- 
warree, a very iniluential Pathan eliief of the district, 
who, at a hint from the Punjab Governnu'iit, had 
raised and organised a rcmlla (troop) of cavalry, an 
example which proved invaluable in its iuiiueuce over 
the other Pathan chiefs. 

Now the worst was over ; Mooltan had safely tided 
over the danger, could hold her own, and without 
risk push on further succours into the Punjab. The 
2d Punjab Inf. had moved on for Ferozepore as soon 
as the Belooches began to arrive, and (<olam !Musta- 
pha Khan’s resalla, soon fit for service, joined General 
Van Cortlandt’s force at Sirsa. The attitude assumed 
by the neighbouring cliicfs, some openly doing good 
service, and none apparently holding back, kej»t the 
district in a state of quiet. Not that the predatory 
tribes liad lost their inherent love of plunder, for which 
they, no doubt, were as ready as ever at a moment’s 
notice ; but feeling sure they would have no encourage- 
ment from their chiefs, who were committed to Govei n- 
ment, and, moreover, having no sympathy with the 
mutinous sepoys, they remained quiet. 

Only one event occurred to break this quiet ; and it 
was promptly suppressed. About seventy miles from 
Mooltan, and twice as far from Lahore, is the town of 
Gogaira, where there is a small civil station, with its 
usual adjunct of a gaol, always well filled with convicted 
cattle-lifters and other marauders of the district. 
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In May the Go^aira force had consisted of one 
company of tiie 41)tli N. I. from Lahore, under a na- 
tive officer, with al)oiit eighty of the Kutar Mookhee 
})olice laittalion, and a part of a resalla of mounted 
jtolicc. Lieutenant Elphinstone, the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner of the district, directly he heard what had been 
done at laihore, with great promptness and tact dis- 
armed tlie comjiany of the 49tli N. I. by the aid of 
tlu-se trusty police. This precautionary step enabled 
him early in June to detach a large portion of the 
Kutar Mookhees and the whole of his mounted police, 
in onh'r to reinforce General Van Cortlandt, who was 
moving down from Ferozepore on Sirsar and Ilissar; 
and he had subsequently raised in the district a resalla 
of cavalry, and pushed them on in the same direction. 
Thus l>y the end of July his available force, as the 
guard upon the gaol, had been reduced to sixteen Kutar 
Mookhees, Avhen, on tlie night of the 26th, a desperate 
attempt was made by the prisoners in the gaol to effect 
their esca})e, and to raise the neighbouring district. 
However, Lieutenant Elphinstone, aided by Mr Berke- 
ley, with this handful of stanch Kutar Mookhees, 
was too much for the prisoners, though above 200 in 
number. His vigour and energy kept the mastery, 
and the convicts paid dearly for their rashness : some 
fifty wore shot down in their attempt to get over the 
wall, and only eighteen contrived to effect their escape. 
There can be little dcnibt that a couple of hundred of 
these desperate fellow's, had they once got out among 
their lawdess brethren of the district, would in a few 
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hours have thrown the whole country into commotion, 
ripe, as it was afterwiir ls proved to he, for r(^bellion ; 
nor could either Lahore (v vh>n!(an a‘ (hat time liave 
spared any troops, even to a ri.e. :s rabble ; they 

were too busy watcidi;!; their own ili.sarmed I\K>r- 
beahs. Before daylight, Jiowever, all was quiet ; the 
few who had esea])ed, skulked away into the jungle ; 
some of them were captured and brought back, and the 
rest could oiler little temptation for a general rising, 
when they could but confess that two Engli.slimen and 
sixteen jiolice had been more than a match for two 
hundred rioters.* The attempt wa.s a signal failure, 
and for a while longer the di.strict remained quiet. 

Along the Dherajat frontier mattf'r.s looked hopeful. 
For the regiments which had been withdrawn, new 
levies sjieedily sjnung up to take their place.s. Under 
the magical influence of the reports which now came 
up regularly from Delhi of a golden reign of ])lunder, 
enlistment seemed as free and hearty here a.s it had 
been in Fe.shawur ; and that long line of frontier, 
intrusted to its own mountaineer recruits, remained 
perhaps more peaceful than when it was lined by the 
Punjab Irregular Force, who had been originally placed 
there to overawe their marauding tendencies. 

At Peshawur itself little change had taken ])lace. 
Enlistment still continued the rage; the mountain 
tribes were still crowding in for service. 

In the beginning of July, however, other reports 

* TJie Hindoo portion of the prisoners appear not to have taken an 
active part in the emeaie. 
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canic uj) — of deaths before Delhi, in '‘the Guides,” 
Cokes’s Rifles, and other corps, and a reaction was 
dreaded. But (.’olonel Edwardes was prepared ; from 
an ex(he(pier, wholly inadequate to meet even its own 
pressing demands, pensions were at once given out 
liberally to widow.s, children, brothers, jrarents, of any 
who had fallen, and the first risings of a discontent 
among families that suffered were at once suppressed, 
an additional claim (istablished on their fidelity, and 
enlistment went on more briskly than ever. 

About this time an event occurred which strikingly 
illustrated the true position of that frontier. To the 
south-west of Peshawur, about seventeen miles off, and 
within three of the Kohat Pass, stands Fort Mackeson, 
so called in honour of one whose name is so gloriously 
connected with the fir st years of our rule at Peshawur, 
and who fell at his jrost by the hand of the assassin.* 
In this fort was a detachment of the 21th N. I. dis- 
armed. It became known to Colonel Edwardes that 
these traitors were carrying on a coirespondence with 
the Bussee Kheyl Affreedees in the hills close hy, 
pledging themselves to give up Fort Mackeson to 
them in return for a safe passage through the hills. 
Edwardes at ottcc irrade the Affreedees his fiierrds, 
urged thenr to persuade the traitors of the 24th to give 
therrr a written promise that they would give up the 
fort. The Affreedees fell into Edwardes’ views, ob- 
tairred the promise, and placed it in his hands. That 
night Captain Brougharrt, with two of his moinrtairr- 

** (.\)lonol Mackeson nmrtlcrod in Kutcheree, in September ISoo. 
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UuiD guns, ] 50 Mooltanee Horse, and a similar force 
of new foot-levies, moved out of Peshawur ; one-half of 
this force pushed on in advance, and made a circuit, 
so as to come round on the rear of the fort, while 
Edwardes brought up the rest by the direct road. The 
day had not yet broken when both parties almost 
simultaneously reached the fort walls on opposite sides. 
Edwardes’ precautions had been perfect, the keep had 
been already secured.* A young officer of Brougham’s 
battery was ordered to ride into the fort. He shall 
tell his own tale : — “ I rode into the fort, and told the 
commandant to have a parade, sharp, to hear an order 
read. The men came and fell in. I then told him to 
march them on to the parade outside the fort ; the 
men hesitated a good deal, and I thought our revolvers 
would come into play ; however, at last out they came. 
It was still very dark so that they did not twig any- 
thing until they got about seventy yards from the gate, 
when we heard the word of command — ‘ Punjab Rifles, 


* ‘'Edwardes deserves great credit,” says a correspondent whose 
letter was published in the Times newspajxjr, “for this peaceful ter- 
mination of his expedition ; for, knowing -the fort, ho had taken the 
precaution of seizing the keep, the fort itself having no gates. Ilnd 
the mutineers been able to get into the keep when the Colonel sum- 
moned them to lay down their arms, they certainly would iiave fought : 
but the day before, he sent off a Pathan bavildar and eight sepoys, 
with two mules and a couple of empty panniers. All that ho told the 
havildar was to take the panniers into the keep, and make thom'over 
to the officer who resided there, aiid who commanded tho garrison. 
The Pathan was further instructe<l to be very xiarticular to close the 
gates at night, and not to open them again on any account till tho sun 
next morning was pretty higli. He obeyed his ‘instructions to the 
letter/ and the appearance of tho force before the fort next morning 
showed him the reason why he had been told to keep the gates shut.” 
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double march’ — and a guard of about twenty-five 
men ruslicd at the gate, boned the guard there, and 
shut tlie doors. At that moment the garrison men 
heard on their left flank a neighing of horses, answered 
soon by neighing in tlndr front ; then a sort of jingling 
of chains was heaid o)i the right flank, which seemed 
to surprise the gentlemen paraded. The dawning of 
ti)e day soon showed that it was cau.sed by the moun- 
tain-train, escoi ted by 100 Rifles. The game was now 
up. There was the fort in the rear, the cavalry in 
front and on the right flank, and the guns on the left.” 
A roll-call was now held ; only one man was missing, 
but he was the arch -traitor of the party, and was at 
that very time away in the hills. He was at once 
given u[) by the hill chief, and two days after suffered 
the penalty of his treiison. The whole affair was a 
eomj)lete success. Not oidy was the fort safe — and that 
without the withdrawal of a single European soldier 
from Peshawur, for Edwardes had accompli.shed it 
with only frontier levies — but, what was of infinitely 
more importance, at a time when it apjteared that the 
hill-tribes were oj»en to negotiation with the disarmed 
Poorbeahs, and every hill-chief might not have proved 
as faithful to us as this one did ; it established a spirit 
of mutual mistrust and suspicion between the two 
races, and struck a blow at all future similar intrigue. 

There was another point on the Peshawur frontier, 
from which danger threatened during the latter part 
of this month. Across our border line, on the edge of 
the Euzofzaie country, is a village called Noringee. 
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Here a moulvie, a well-krovvii turbulent cliaractcr, had 
unfurled the green flag of the Projdiet, and was pri'ach- 
iug a crusade against the “ Nazarencs.’’ * On the 
morning of the 2 1st of July, the occupants of this little 
hamlet were just entering on their daily peaceful occu- 
pations, the cattle going out to graze, the labourers to 
their khets (fields), when they suddenly found them- 
selves confronted l»y a force wliich Had come out from 
Nowshera and Hotee Murdaii. 

This moulvie had conu' tao near, ani the population 
were too infiainmable for safety ; so a small force, three 
of Brougham's mountam-train guns, ann a dciachment 
of 2d Punjab O'avahy, and the 4tli and otli Punjab 
Infanti’y, the whole under Major Vaughan, had gone 
out and jiresonted tlnnn.selves, as described, at the 
entrance of the valley. It does not take a borderer 
long to draw in defence of his hearth and home ; a few 
minutes sufficed to convert each peaceful labourer into 
an armed soldier, and every hut into a little fortress ; 
out rushed severnl Ghazees (Mohammedan martyrs), 
but they were (piickl^' cut down by the 2d Cavalry ; 
and the lower part of the vilh. ^e was soon nuistered 
and s( t on fire : but the remainder still held out des- 
perately. The heat of the sun ami flames was become 


* The fniazecs camt with tho moulvie at their head, and i)]anted 
their standard (embroidered with butchery from the Koiau) on tlio 
heights of Norinjee. This mountain \illagc was so strongly situated 
that the police scarcely dared to go near it, and it l)Ocame a refugtt 
for every evi' \o r. Its iniiabitauts, about 400 in number, welcHuned 
the moulvie with delight. Tho holy war seemed aus()iciously opened 
with every requisite a priest, a banner, a fastnes.s, a howling crowd of 
bigots, and several dayn visions/’ — Col. Edwardes’ Kefioii,.” 
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irresistible, and the force fell back on Sewa, purposing 
to renew the attack the next morning. That night an 
express came summoning the 4 th Punjabees (Wilders) 
ofl’ to Delhi Thus weakened, the force, anticipating a 
severe struggle, had to wait for reinforceilients from 
Peshawur 5 these, consisting of two 24-pound howitzers. 
150 Europeans, 50 from each of three corps, with En- 
field rifles, under command of Captain Barnes of H. M. 
27 th, 150 of Cave’s Sikhs, with a troop of Mooltan 
Horse under Sultan Jan, joined them on the 2d of 
August. On the morning of the 3d, the force thus 
strengthened again made its appearance at the mouth 
of the valley. This time the villagers were ready for 
them, and had planted themselves in force at the en- 
tram^e of the village, expecting as before to be attacked 
in front. But while the main ])ody were advancing by 
the direct route, Lieutenant Hoste,* of the 55th N. I, 
had been detached, with a small party of 87th Fusi- 
liers and 5th Punjab Infantry, with orders to mount 
the hill l)y a side-itath, which would bring him round 
to the t(){) of the village. “It was a pretty sight,” 
said one who witnessed it, “ to see the hill-side forced. 
Hoste pushed on i-apidly; his reaching the head of the 
village was the signal for the main body to move on 
into the lower part of it, while from the opposite hill 
appeared a party of the 5th I’unjab Infantry, sent 
round with a view to cut off retreat.” The enemy at 
once saw that the force was too strong, and, making 

* Wlio but a fow months before had returned to India, rich in ex- 
perience gained in the Crimea. 
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little show of resistance, were soon in retreat. The 
inoulvie, of course, was clear away ; he and the leading 
fanatics had gone off the night before ; the cattle also, 
and all valuables, had been removed in anticipation of 
such a result. The village, however, was utterly de- 
stroyed ; the loss on our side only seven, that on the 
side of the rebels about eighty. Hut still more impor- 
tant was the lesson which it taught them, that Pesha- 
war was strong enough to ma-ster above 3000 disarmed 
traitors, to overawe the city, to hold all the forts, and 
yet detach a Moveable Column, strong even in Euro- 
peans, for border warfare ! * 

Tims had passed ten weeks since that fatal May 
morning which told of Meerut and Delhi ; and the 
Punjab, despite pressure from without, treachery from 
within, delay before Dellii, and impatience everywhere, 
was still ours. 

* So well rliil they learn this lesson, that all (/iis portion of the fron- 
tier rernaineil (|uiet until the end of October. 
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THE C HITK AL FOSUTOV OF THE PIAN.IAIJ STATIONS -THE OCTIIREAK 
OF THE ‘2()TI1 N. 1. at MEAN MKKR, AM) THIJR ANNIHILATION 
AT U.JNALA ~ THE EMF.CTKS f»F THE K^PH I* ( AVALKY AT FEKOZE- 
INIKK; AND THE FATE OF THE r)lST N. I. AT PESHAWUR. 

Tp the quiet wliicli rested on the Punjab in the month 
of July was decejitive, still more so that which brooded 
over it in the month of August. There was a lull ; 
l)Ut it was (he lull that foreboded a coming storm. 
The clouds were gathering around, the thunder muttered 
ileep and lowu Now again was seen the flash : but 
providentially it spent its force on some isolated point ; 
the flame w^as extinguished before it could spread beyond. 
First Lahore,* then Ferozepore, and lastly Peshawur, 

* There was a (ianp^or, too, though not generality known at the time, 
which emanated from Subathoo. Under a noble toon tree on the 
]mnide-i.;:j\>und of that fitation stands a small temple of considerable 
note, where there bad ro.sided for many years an old byrajee (priest) 
named Itarn Persaud, of .some repute for simctity, and still more for 
wealth. lie was looked on as a harmless old man, who was known to 
combine with his priestly functions the cares of a money-lender, but 
even in those days of general mistrust was never regarded by the 
aiuthorities with 8us})icion. One day, however, towards the end of 
July, a letter was intercejded at the Umballa post-office from this 
worthy to the chief pvuiiif of the Maharajah of Puttiala, calling upon 
him, as a most holy Brahmin, to use all his influence to alienate his 
chief from the unclean cow’ .slaying English ; that now was the time 
to strike the blow ; every hill rajah and rana were ready to rise, and 
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felt the shock, and for the moment trembled ; but it 
passed off, and all again relapsed into that portentous 
lull. Not that the public generally were conscious of 
the danger ; they could see only the flash and its effect ; 
but they who in silent stern resolve swayed the Pun- 
jab knew too well that the whole political horizon was 
surcharged with the electric fluid, which might at ahy 
moment set the whole country in a blaze, and add to 
the horrors of a Poorbeah mutiny the crowning desola- 
tion of a Punjab rebellion. 

First for Lahore. All the Hindostanoe regiments 
there, as has been already described, had at the first 
outbreak be(‘n di.sarraed by that, nia.ster-stroke of the 
{still iV:,rcii'afiled ) Brigadic]’ .Stuart ( .‘orbeti. The Slkh-s 
had bec-ii soun after detaeited, and formed into a body, 
and had reecLved back tludr arms ; the likujporees'' 
also, who were believed to be free from the seditious 
taint, were dtafted out of these corps ; and thus the 
Poorl>e'ihs alone remabied degraded and watched. This 


looked only to thrir lord for iLo sij.njal ; tliat the hill stations 

Were utterly denu.ieJ of En^lkh ; that there remain'-'^} only '^wounded 
mcivy wido<rs tDhi vlddyffi. tliat the (JoorklsiiS of the Nusseroe Ixit- 
tallon at S* Larunpore were prepared to jthii ; and the Eo^'lish could be 
annihiiaUrd without difficulty. This valuable ini.sHive w.is hoou in the 
hands of Mi iiarnes the Comniiasioner, its contents comiiiunicated’ to 
the Mahtirajah (who indiip^iantly ropudiaWi the iDpuPition), and tliC 
as he sat in fancied security under the shadow of his own tree, 
was seizeth bruu^yht down Ut Uinhalla, tried, ooriviel cd, and hanged. 
IJis fate was not without its w^arning for good, if there was truth (as 
I there was) in the atatement that the hill chiefs were ready to 
rfailure gave them little *mcouragciuent ; still losa so did the 
[iiiswerving loyalty of the Maharajah otTer any countotiaace to 
treachery. Thus, with the old pnest the mtngne began and 
Kded. 

* Men of Bhojpore, a district of Behar, which V4afi still quiet. 

TOL. n. 0 
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state of surveillance was little suited to the taste of 
“ Jack Sepoy,” who had been hitherto so petted and 
pampered. He writhed under the sense of detected 
treachery, and was for (!ver j)lotting for revenge or 
escape. Ilitlierfo no opportunity had offered ; for two 
months and a half they had remained in sullen passive- 
ne.ss, nursing up tlieir discontent, their imagined wrongs, 
and their sj)irit of rebellion. 

Kiimours liad, indeed, been from time to time float- 
ing about tliat a rise was meditated ; but the cry of 
“wolf” .so often heard, came to be little heeded. 
Nor even when, during the latter days of July, the 
rumour began to assume more .sha{)e — when even the 
very manner and time of the oiitbreak were mysteri- 
ously hinted at — was any notice taken of it, or any 
more than ordinary jireeaution adopted. However, as 
the mid-day gun tired on the 80th July, there came up 
ominous sounds of shouting and yelling from the lines 
of the 2Gth N. 1. ; Major Spencer, who commanded, at 
once hastened dovui to see tlic cause, and found the 
whole regiment in mutiny'. Unanned as he was, he 
went forward and endeavoured to reason with them : 
but in vain. The tide had set in too strong to be now 
stemmed. A sepoy, stealing up behind, felled him with 
a blow from a hatchet (for though deprived of their 
arms, they had no difficulty in subsequently sup- 
plying themselves Avith native weapons), others rushed 
on him, and he who had grown up among them from 
boyhood — who had lived among them, and, it might be 
said, for them — and there were few who would have 
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been said to be more beloved by their men— ^ was 
hacked to pieces hy his own babas.* The sergeant- 
major also, who attempted to rescue him, was knocked 
down and killed. The men then broke off into parties, 
and made for their officers’ bungalows, bent on killing 
every one they found. Providentially the officers were 
at the mess-house, and so escaped. A large body of 
the sepoys then rushed to the house of the chaplain, 
the Eev. F. Farrcr (who lived in the same lines), 
threatening to murder him ; but he became aware of 
the danger in time to e.scape. Springing into his 
buggy, he drove out of one gate of his compound 
(estate) as the fiends were pouring in at the other. 
Baffled everywhere, they returned to their parade- 
ground, and then beat a retreat. The artillery were 
above a mile off. It took time to give orders, and to 
bring the guns up in pursuit ; and when they reached 
the lines, they found them empty, and the rebels clear 
away. A dust-storm, too, came on ; so furious was 
the wind, and so dense the darkness, that pur.suit was 
impossible. It was not even known what route they 
had taken. It was thought that Hurreekee Ghat, on the 
Sutlej, with the chance of pushing down to that focus of 
rebellion, Delhi, was the most probable point that they 
would make for ; and Captain T. Blagrave started off 
with a small body of his new Sikh levies in that direction, 
while Lieut. Boswell was ordered up to the same point 

* Literally childreiiy a term of endearment which wan commonly used 

offioen of sepo} regiments when speaking of or to their men. It 
is sad to reflect how such misplaced confluence, ay, and affeciioH, hara 
been requited. 
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from LFmritsur, with a few of his Punjabees and some 
Towana Horse, to be ready for them should they effect 
a crossing. However, with a view doubtless to hand 
on the torch of mutiny to the other disarmed Hindos- 
tanee regiments scattered over the Manjha country, 
they took the very opposite direction ; bearing due 
north, they worked uj) the left bank of the Ravee. 
They had not gone abcn'e five-and-twenty miles, when, 
in their attempt to cross a ghat, they were confronted 
by a sturdy Punjabee Tehsildar with a handful of 
police, and were for a time kept at bay. News of their 
position soon came into Umritsur ; Mr F. Cooper, the 
Deputy (^oTuini.ssioner, fli!w off with a ijinall body of 
mounted polirr-, aitd by a forced march canu' U})Oii 
tlicm on the afternoon of the dist. He found them 
in a sorry plight. ; fami.shed and footsore, on an island, 
with no mcan.$ of defence or escape. It wa'j a second 
Trimmoo Ghat, only without the old Sikh gim or the 
Enfields, for the best weapons they could nn..srijr were 
hatchets and knives. By an ingenious aiTangenient,* 
Mr Cooper succeeded in getting them all off the island, 
and lauding them on the shore, in tsucli small detach- 
inent.s that they were outnumbered, and I'Ound with 
ropes, and thus secured were inarched off, 500 rebel 
sepoys, under guai«t of scarcely a <|uaiter that number 
of police, to lijnala. the nearest j)olice-station. Here, 
on the following morning, a general execution took 
place ; and within forty-eight hours of the outbreak at 

• Thin i» deftcribod at Bcme length in tb© C? ah in Ihe PunJabj 

p 
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Mom-Meer, the 26 th N. I. had ceased to be ; and the 
peace of the Punjab was still secured.* 

From Lahore and Ujnala we pass to Ferozepore. 
The month was scarcely half over when the emeute of 

* Tho cirrumstancos df this cxecutian have been most unsparinglj, 
and perhaps not altogether nnoataraily, censured in various quartesns, 
either for party puiqioses, or in ignorance of tho real state ol the 
country, or both. Not only has Mr Cooper been condemned, but e?en 
Sir John Lawrence and Mr Montgomery have been included in Uie 
censure, for daring to approve of the tremendous retrihution inflicted 
on the 26th N. I. Let the reader think only of the reall}" critical poai- 
tion of the Punjab at that time, and he will at once see that that stem 
policy was the only siifo one ; and that the fate of the 26th mutineers, 
murderers and deserters as they wore,, w as lx>th juft and nereuiary ; nor 
would it iiave called forth a single word of condemnation, but for the 
glowing terms of exultation in winch Mr Coc»por so unfortunately 
described their annihilation. C>n tlds whole que.stion^ who ho capable 
of judging as MrMoatgomory hinrsolf ? and his statement mu.st silciice 
all further cavil. 

“ Under the facts above stabid/' says Mr Montgomery in h':& officiai 
review of the whole case, ‘‘ there arise three questions > 

** First. — Wore the men legally and mondly liable to the punishment 
of death ? 

S^cofui . — Was this punishment, under tho circumstances, nocoBsory 
as well as just? 

Third. — Was ii possible, under the said circumstanc^is, to Bcloct 
men for various <legret?H of punishment, or bj wait for a fm rnal trial ? 

On each of these questions a few words may be said. 

First t then. Were they Jogally and morally liable to the jiunkh* 
ment of death ? Now it will liavebe^m seen that they were raurdorerw, 
rautineers, and rebels, in tho broadest sense. As such they were taken 
Infxi^rarLte delicU). And for such an offence the punishmonb of death 
is adjudged both in law and morals The whole body were (ilrectly or 
iiidiroctJy participating in the murders, tho mntinous rising, tho 
escape, the resistance. If this be ao, then the whole body were jmstly 
executed. Where many blows were struck, it was impossible tc say 
which hand was most guilty. Subsequent inquiries seemed to p^nt 
to a particular man as having dealt a fatal blow to Major Spencer ; 
but at the time the whole regiment we*e banded in one accord, and 
none wonid inculpatti^ the other. They stood, acted, and foil together. 

Seeomdly, Was the punishment necessary as weD as Now 

at that momcRXi the Lahore Government was literally ir extremity. Its 
last available European troops had been despatched to Delhi. There 
was but 4M»e weak European r^ment to guard the whole Lahore 
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the 1 Oth Cavalry there threatened, if not to course 
the Punjab, at least to throw a fresh force of mounted 
traitors into the rebel army at Delhi, at a time when 

division, containiri^^ the two capitals of I-ahore and Umritsur. Within 
this circle there were three disaniied regiirientH at Lahore (besides 
the 2(ith), and two at Umriisnr. At (Joordasjiore, some forty miles dis* 
tant from Umritsur, there was an armed regiment of Irregular Cavalr^% 
which, though still obtHlient, might easily bo tempted by the spectacle 
of successful mutiny. There wore disarmo^i trcKips at the neighbouring 
stations of Noorj>oor and Hoshoyarfxire. The Ihinjnb population, both 
Sikh and Mohamme<ian, wris known to be in a fevoriKli state. The coun- 
try was drifting or tending towaiiks rebellion, as was afterwards e\ddent 
from two ))aH ial iriMurrections which actually did take place. British 
p<)Wi‘r at Lahore was in t)to air, with no support either above, or l)elow, 
or on any side. Wlien, tlicreforo, any rising took place, it was absolutely 
necessary Ia* strike any l>h»w that coidd be stnu k. The cri.sis did not 
atlniit of any leniency being shown to mutineers. Things were at such 
a stage that either the mutineers must be executed, or else the lives 
and honour of the English must bo sacrificed. When the 2ttth N. I. 
broke out, the English believed themsolvo* to be in ininiinent danger ; 
none knew to what exb3nt the disaster might sprearl ; all apprehended 
agenenil rising of the disarmed troops, which could hardly be put down, 
and which, if not put down, must lead to a genonvl insurrection, and the 
ultimate destniction of British power in the Lahore division. When, 
thorciforo, the English heard of tlio destniction of the 2hth N. I., they 
felt joy and gratitude for the deliverance which Brovi*ience hatl vouch- 
safed. The circumstances wei e perfectly kn<jwn to all at the time, and 
none doiibUwl the necessity and justice of the retnlaition which had 
bofallei the mutineers. 

“ Third! li, Was it po.s.siblo for Mr Cooper at the nuunont to select 
men for various degrot^s of punishment, or to w ait for a formal trial ? 
Now, it is to 1)0 remembered that the place of capture w'.xs thiriy miles 
distant from the nearest station, Umritsur. How was he to guard and 
transport thither tht* mutineers, when he had scarcely sufficient men to 
seize and execute tiiem summarily? Of the force he had with him 
some wore untrustworthy, and t'ad to ho sent bock to Umritsur. The 
few raiv Sikh levies tliat reiuained were hardly numerous enough for 
the short and sad duty that had U) bo done. If Mr Coo|>er bad tried 
to transport the prisoners to Umritsur, they might very probably have 
overpowered their guard <-n the march, and then all the evils men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph would have been precipitated. If 
he had chanced to succeed in transjiortiiig them to Umritsur, then 
there wa.s no jail large enough to hold them ; there waa a largo body 
of llindostancc comrade.s reaviy to fraternise ; there was no available 
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jur holding on , there, already opposed by such over- 
whelming numbers, was a matter of grave anxiety. 

The previous conduct of - the 10th Cavalry, their 

European force ; and the risk of an outbreak at the most, critical |M)int — 
namely, the religious capital of the Sikhs— v^ouid have been extreme. 
Therefore the immediate cxecnition of the men was almost unavoidable. 
In fact, had Mr Cooper, through dread of responsibility or any other 
reason, attempted any other course than that let acfuit/ly pursued, the 
attempt would probably have failed- and failure iiiight have 'brought 
on the most disastrous consetpiences. That some of the prisoners died 
in confinement during the brief interval which preceded tlie execution, 
was an unhappy and v.nforesecn accident. Had the crisis been less 
perilous, had there been Euroir>ean troops at liand to uphold the law, 
then of course they would have been tried, and selc(*tion.s would have 
been made for various degrees of punishment. lUit thi.s was, in the 
case under discussion, simply impossiblo. In all times and in all 
countries, the complexion of guilt and the severity of punishment are 
affected by the circumstances of the moment. And at thafitiino, death 
was, injustice and necessity, awarded to all mutineers. Those of the 
2dth who were (‘aj>tured separately, and tried i>y court-martial, wore 
sentenced to the same punishment as that inflicted by Mr Cooper on 
their comrades. 

From this explanation the true character of the affair will l>c 
understood. The necessity of inflicting such stern justice on so large 
a body of criminals is to be lamented. But it was justice neverthcles.s. 
Though Mr Cooper s acts may be well viruUcated, yet the stylo of his 
narrative is much to be regretted. 11 is eomiuct could only bo justified 
by necessity. Sii]>posing (of course erroneously) that the circumstances 
would bo understood everywhere, ho omitted to explain fully in his 
narrative tlie iicce.s.sity which really existed, and to expreas adequately 
the sense which ho doubtless felt of the sad and })ainful nature of the 
task which had fallen to his lot. Mis error lay, not in the act itself, but 
in the way of describing it.* And it is hoped that his countrymen v^ ill, 
after learning all the fiicts, .show a just consideration towards a British 
officer who evinced g^reat energy and moral resolution under circum- 
stances of extraordinary trial and difficulty. 

“ R. Montoomkhy, 

Lieutfn.a7itd}(yvcrfwr^ and. formerly 
“ I-JkUORE, April 1859.” Judicial Commusioner of the J^uvjah, 


* Lord Canning, in his minute on the services of the civil officers, 
says of Mr C’<K)f>er : “ I hope (be) will bo judged by his acts, done under 
stern necessity, rather than by the narrative of them.” ( 
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behaviour in cantonments on the 13th May, the ready 
service of the detachment in the Fyzulke district, where 
they seized and "avo up emi.s.saries from Delhi caught 
in their canip, their unflinching attack on the village 
of Jeytoo under Major Marsden — indeed, their general 
orderly behaviour, wliether in c.ainp or in quarters, 
iluring those months of excitement — require that (heir 
outbreak at tlie last should be dwelt on at greater length 
than the event itself perhaps demands. 

The circumstances were these : — 

The Jhelum disaster and Sealkote outbreak in July 
had .shown that at such a time not a Ilindostanee regi- 
ment was tube trusted. Instantly on the receipt of 
the tidings from Sealkote, Mr Montgomery had (as the 
reader will remember) sounded fortli the note of warn- 
ing to every point of danger, and among the others to 
Ferozepore. Brigadier innc.s saw the risk from the 
10th Cavalry still retaining their horses and arms ; his 
resolve was at once made to disarm and dismount, but 
at the same time to .show eveiy consideration compa- 
tible with the public .safety to men who had hitherto 
borne themselves well, and even now had not come 
under any direct suspicion. The intimation from 
Lahore reacheti him on the 9th July, and the following 
morning the whole regiment* was assembled in front 
of the barracks of the 61 st Queen’s. A dismounted 

* From the first. Brigadier Tnoos had taken the precaution of sepa- 
rating the two wings ; the one was moved into tents lietween the 
European infantry barracks and the intrenchment, while the other 
remained in their own lines, the two wings changing places every 
week. 
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parade was held ; the men were told what had occurred 
at Sealkote, and were ordered to file past and lay down 
their sabres ; the pistols were in the meanwhile being 
quietly taken out of the holsters, where the horses were 
picqueted close by. There was no demonstration of force, 
though the means of coercion were at hand if noeued ; 
behind the barracks the 61st were drawn uj* under 
arms, the guns on that face of the intrenchmont all 
shotted, and Woodcock’s battery ready alongside. But 
there was no necessity to use force : the men obeyed 
without hesitation. Their lines were also searched, 
and all i)rivate arms taken away; and tiius the disarm- 
ing was complete, without any sign of jv.ustance. Ami 
then, to shotv as much confidence as possible in the 
men, their horses were all left picqueted close by tho 
t(»its, near the European lines * 

But Delhi still held out ; the artillery were losing 
horses, and there were no Government studs left to 
supply remounts : so, early in August, therti came an 
order from Lidiore, that one hundred of the horses of 
the 10th Cavalry should be sent to fill up the gaps 
caused in the artillery. Then a few days later, fifty 
more were called for, I’or the use of the Cashmere con- 
tingent, which was marching down to Delhi. Both 
batches wen withdrawn without a word or sign of 
I '.'monstrance from the men. But a further trial was 

* It 80 happened tliat one squadron was absent under Captain 
Durable ton, ha\nn; gone on escort duty to Umballa, On their return 
to Loo<liana they heard what hatl taken place at Ferozepore, and were 
also ordered to give up their arms and horses, which they did without 
any hesitation. 
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awftiting them, and secret influences were at work to 
make them less willing to bear it New levies of 
Irregular Cavalry were springing up in every quarter ; 
the Peshawur frontier, the Salt range, the Manjha 
country, all were sending in claimants for service ; and 
to mount them a further caU was necessary on the 
horses of the di.srnouted corps, which were now stand- 
ing idle; and among other regiments, the 10th Cavalry 
were required to give up what still remained, with the 
veterinary surgeon, the European non-commissioned 
oflicers, and syces. In the meanwhile, emissaries 
from Delhi had been among them ; in spite of the 
strictest espionage, letters breathing sedition would 
find their way into the lines ; then two of the Irregular 
(/’avalry corps, sent back from Delhi under a cloud, 
jiassed through ; a wing of the 17th In*egular Cavalry, 
bound for Leia, under Ca])tain P. R. Hockin, who had 
dropped seventeen suspicious charac.ters en pa.isant, to 
be taken care of in the Ferozepore jail ; and the 9th 
Irregular Cavalry, under Captain Campbell, en route 
to Punnoo — a corps which contained, as after-events 
showed, some tlesperate traitors, and spn-ad sedition 
wherever it passed.* 

This order was issued from Lahore on the 1 2th 
of August, to the effect that all the horses, &c., of the 

* Tho author would on no account be uiuierstood as reflecting on the 
chanicter of the whx}l€ regiment. It contaiiieti, no doubt, many good 
mea rind true ; but past events before I)elbi proved, and after-events 
sfill in<»re, that it had in its ranks some desperate traitors. They 
alarmed tho men of the 10th with hints that Government was j^ropar- 
ing iAy send them down the Sutlej in boats, and to sink them in the 
stream \ 
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10th Light Cavalry were to be sent to the “ remount 
depot” which was being formed there under Captain 
Snow of the 9th Cavalry. It reached Feroxi pore on 
the i4th ; but so anxious was Brigadier Innes to spare 
the 10th Cavalry this further trial if j)ossible, especially 
as the order for their being disarmed and dismonted in 
July had been accompanied by the assurance that, in 
acknowledgment of their good conduct, they .shotihl be 
the first regiment to receive ]>ack their horses and arms 
when the time might arriv'e for such a step, that he 
pleaded that an exception might be nsade in their favour. 
On the 18th the answer came that the demand of the 
piiidic service did not aiimit of such an exception. 
Th t ridrlii the (uder became known ; and the following 
day came the struggle. 

There had been little to portend such a desperate 
erneute. It was known, indeed, that a spirit of discon- 
tent was beginniiig to work among the men ; they 
would complain that the thanks of the Oovernment and 
of the Commander-in-Chief proved but empty praise ; 
for that now, without a single act of disobedience on 
their part, their arms, horses, and non commissioned 
officers, all that constituted them a regiment, were to 
be taken from them, and all feeling of self-respect was 
gone. 

About one o’clock, the most unguarded hour of the 
day — the men at their dinner, the officers enjoying 
their siesta— -a rush was made on the guns of Wood- 
cock’s battery from the tents, where the men of the 
other wing had been noticed thronging in ; out came 
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clubs, sticks, stones, that had been concealed under 
their white sheets; the sentry was knocked down ; 
the guard turned out, but were overpowered by num- 
bers ; the guns were seized and turned on the barracks ; 
the heel-ropes of the horses cut; and the mutineers 
seetned for the moment to have all their own way — 
when otit poured the artillery in force from the nearest 
bartack, and from the next the depot of the 61 st ;* 
the mutineers were quickly driven from the guns, and 
a few minutes more would have seen all of them either 
cut down or captured, and quiet restored, when sud- 
tienly a gun from the nearest bastion of the intrench- 
mont opened fire — a most unhappy, insane step — it 
covered the horses; the grape swept through them, and 
over they rolled, killed and wounded, while some in 
their fright broke loose and tore away to their okl 
stables, .So utter was the confusion caused by the tire 
from this gun, that the mutineers were able to move off 
wit}' but trifling loss,-;- and made away leisurely', taking 
with tliem every horse they could lay hands on — such 
of tlicir owm loose troopers as they' could catch, any 
chargers found in their officers’ stables, grass-cutters’ 
ponies, bazaar fats, all were seized ; and thus, "with the 
exception of about one hundred who remained quiet, 
the whole regiment made good their retreat. Captain 


* The nsgiment had gone to Delhi when relieved by a wing of the 
Bombay Fusiliers, leaving only the depot of women and children and 
sick under a snmll guard. 

t Seventeen of them only wore killed, whereas above twice that 
number of horses were either killed, or so severely wounded that it 
was necesaary to ahoot them on the spot. 
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Salmon’s young Sikh recruits were quickly out to clear 
the cantonments ; a small force, consisting of such of 
the Bombay Fusiliers as could be spared, and a couple 
of the guns from Woodcock’s battery, went in pur- 
suit, joined by Major Marsden, with a few mounted 
police and Puttiala Horse ; but the mutineers had too 
good a start; moreover, they had judiciously chosen 
their line of road — nullahs, ravines, and jungles defied 
pursuit — and they got clear awe.y, TIk? day, too, was 
closing in ; and with a station, and above all such a 
magazine to care for, the Brigadier, finding the pursuit 
hopeless, hastened back to cantomnents, where he was 
soon joined by Major Marsden, ^vl;o, even with his 
mounted force, could make but liMle w.-iv after the 
rebels, and had drawn off his men. " 

TIuis the storm burst and passes! on "f The muti- 
neers bore away in a south-westerly dii-ection towards 
Hansi, j and the Punjab was free of them.^ 


* raore wisely ihut, son»o of the men with him wore not uver- 
fltaneri or over brave. 

t 'i’here were tw(» casualties among^ the Kuropoaiis : the sentry who 
was knocked down die* * * § l of his wounds a few tiays after , and Vct^*rinary 
Surgeon Nelson was evd down by some iroi)pers aa ho attempted to 
escape to the Fort. 

:J; Some ten or twelve of tbo fugitive mutineers, wore caught iii the 
]>oodiaiia district, and hung, after trial, by Mr lb llicketts, C.S. The 
body of them made their way through IlaTisi to lielhi ; but tliere (as 
rep<»rt says), in^-teavl o{‘ a hearty weleoirie awaiting them, all their 
shortcomings in treruchery were rcDicmbeied against tliem, and they 
wei*e refused admission into the city. 

§ The author cannt leave this part of tho subject— Ferozepore and 
its Brigadier — wdthout noticing briefl}’ a most painful iucidont oon- 
neited with it, — the temporary removal of Brigadier Iniies from tbo 
brigade-staff of the army. 

At the outset Brigadier luires was thanked officially and p.rn^ately. 
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But the month was not to close without another — 
and, thouf^h the last, the most dangerous — outbreak. 
Peshawur had been for weeks in a state of siege.* All 
llie disarmed llindostaiiee regiments had indeed been 

Mr M'lntp’ornery, tlie Judicial < ’ornmissioner, on hcarin;jf of the Fero- 
/.rporr called tb<*in a “success,” and wrote, “I conj:^ratulate 

iiit.-i ^incerely.” d'he‘ (’(uiiniandcT'in-Clntd, (lencra] Anson, ex- 
pressf tl his “ ]»eifevd r.jtprohaiion of tlic jiKlg^niont, vi/your, and dcci- 
sien will) wliic'h tin* Mritfadier had aeUMl.” (Icncral Gowan, at Lahore, 
oth red. oflicially his ‘‘ lhanks and a( knowUal^unciits for the proniptitu<io 
and eieuyv ’’ shown hy him ; aritl privately wrote, “1 myself have full 
(V)ntidenc*: in you,” Ac. Vet a few \veel:s after, ap]>arcnt]y from some 
privaUt seurve, rej)orts reaele d Sir .T(d>n Ijawrence of a want of energy 
and Zeal at Ferozepore ; .and the ( 'hief Goin mission er wrote to Govern* 
meut, L'y'idng that F.n;..ee{ier luiies might l>e removed — a request 
which was .at oneo c<»uq>lied with, without any ojiportunity being 
oITt'red of ex[)]an.'ition or defence 

Ills posMlhh' to undiu-.stand how an impatience of anything which 
fell shoi't (tf that high ]>res-ure of energy under which he liimself live<l 
and w'oiked, and a conse'juent. ncidiness to believe any rejKirts of 
Rhorteoiuings or delay at any point , might ^ircuiipt the (.’hiof Commis- 
KioTier, in t hese days when our tenure of the Funjah our very cxist- 
cin e treinhlcfi in the scale, t( pa.sH a hasty censure ; but how a con- 
dc'innat u-n so severe not t(t wholly undeserved - should have been 
di alt rmt againat a 'WHdl-prove<l otTicer, is a suVqect of as much surprise 
re-, regret,. 

Men living all those troublous wx'eks at Forozepore, daily feeling 
the edTecls of the Urigadici's conduct, may be accepted as no incom- 
petMjt judges. All classes otheers in civil employ, commanding 
olVieers. an-.l private soldiers all ojienl}" affirmed their opinions. They 
who would have been the loudest to cry out about his mismanagement 
wore the loudest in his defence. Tlie soldiers’ wives in the barracks 
doclart'd they “ owe<l tlieir lives to him.” The native tradeemen of 
the bazaar w'rote in their farewell address, “To you we owe all, our 
lives ami our property.” Old fnends who knew his past career wrote, 
“ There must be some great mistake here.” Mistake indeed there 
WTis — hasty misrc presentat ionsy and perliaps thoughtleas ones ; but they 
involved a wrong th.at wuis little contemplated or intended, and which 
time divl not admit of then refuting. 

However, a more calm investigation of the case by Lord Clyde, in 
the days of returning peace, has in some measure retrieved the wrong 
— the charge is refuted, the stigma on a brave officer removed. 

* The real state of Peshawur cannot be better depicted than in the 
Memorandum,” issued early in August Soe Appendix M. 
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allowed to remain in their own lines, but under close 
surveillance, for it was known that they were deep in 
intrigue in every quarter ; and now and again some 
would-be ringleader of mutiny was detected, convicted, 
and summarily made an example of. Nothing but 
the unwearied vigilance of Colonel Edwardes and the 
prompt energy of General Sidney Cotton had kej)t 
them down so long. They had been living ‘U the 
whole time in passive rebellion, only waiting an oppor- 
tunity to break out ; and the opportunity came, but 
i.ot exactly wdth the result they had wi.shed. 

In the end of August the authorities received sure 
information that arms were being ])urchased in great 
numbers, and were mo.st probably bedng secreted in tlie 
native lines ; and it was resolved to institute such a 
search as should defy all evasion, and set at rest all 
such attempts for the future, and at th(? same time 
to throw the suspected regiments out into camp in 
“ the open,” where every movement could be still more 
closely watched. The 27th N. I. and 51 st N. I. were 
the two corps most suspected ; and on the 28th of 
August they were ordered to move out into tents on 
the plain beyond their respective parade-grounds; every 
precaution being taken to meet the possibility of the 
order being resisted, and becoming the signal for an 
outbreak. Captain Cave brought do^vn his Sikhs to the 
lines of the 27th N. I., to superintend iheir move, and 
to take possession of their huts when vacated ; while 
H. M. 87th E. I. Fusiliers, under Colonel Murray, with 
a squadron of the Peshawur Light Horse and a couple 
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of guns, lay in their own barrack-square alongside, in 
readiness to overawe the sepoys, should they attempt 
any resiistance. The 51st N. I. fell to Captain Bartlett 
and his young Afghan levies ; and in the adjacent 
barrack-square were EL M. 27th and 70th regiments, 
with another squadron of the Peshawur Light-Horse, 
and two more guns, the wliole under command of 
Colonel Kyle. Such were the arrangements. The 
process of viicating the lines began early in the day, 
and had gone on quietly for some hours ; each regi- 
ment moving out en masse to its camping-ground, 
leaving behind only the regimental guard.s, while 
i'jf igui -jtarties kept mo'vdng to and fro, carrying out 
ihi pi(q)i i ly. Wie n all had been removed, the work 
of S' arc! i began. In the lines of the. 27th N. I. all 
was quiet ; the im-n obeyed iu sullen passivencs.s. But 
not so tli(^ ol.st N. I. About mid-day, as Captain 
Lartlc'tt was sitting on the edge of a tank in the centre 
of llieir lines, looking on at his Afghans in their work 
of seaicli, the sepoys at the quarter-guard made a 
sudden rush at him, and simultaneously (as no doubt 
by eoncert) tlie whole reginmnt rose, to use Captain 
Bartk'tt’s owm e.vjiression, “with a whiiT like a covey 
of partridges,” broke, and made a dash, some for their 
lines, and others for a field close by. Captain Bartlett 
sprang into the tank, and kept oflf the villains by 
pointing his revolver at them, until some of his own 
men ran to his rescue, ITie alarm was sounded ; out 
ran the Afghans from the huts, and threw themselves 
on the advancing sepoys. In a few moments more the 

"ll 
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Iimijskillmgs, the Light-Horse, and guns, Avere pouring 
out of the barrack-square, and the struggle began. 
The guns opened fire ; the Inuiskillings were thrown 
out in detachments on either flank to prevent their 
spreading ; the Afghans pressing them in front. The 
sepoys fought well, but were soon mastered, and then 
infantry, cavalry, and guns — European, Sikh, Afghan, 
and Mooltanee — all joined in pursuit. “ Then began 
that memorable fusillade, which commenced on the 
parade-ground at Peshawur and ended at Jumrood.”* 
The rout was complete. The sepoys were cut down 
or captured by dozens ; some few succeeded in skulk- 
ing away, and hiding in the khets, nullahs, and ravines, 
but were soon caught and brought in by the district 
police ; and of the 870 men who, on the morning of 
the 28th, composed the 51st N. I., within eight-and- 
forty hours not the odd 70 survived ; and a few days 
after, it was reported on credible authority that only 
19 famished fugitives lingered on in the neighbouring 
hills. 

It has been noticed, that in all probability the rise 
was thoroughly premeditated ; champions for the “ poor 
sepoy ” there were, and perhaps ever will be, ready to 
assert that they were the victims of persecution that 
they were all either frightened or driven into mutiny ; 
the whole transaction being nothing more than the 
result of a sudden fear, followed by flight, which in the 
excitement of the times was summarily ptmished as 

* Colonel Edwardea’a official account, publiBhed in the Punjab Mutiny 
Report. 

VOL. n. 
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mutiny. Let such weigh well the following facts : 
When the search was resumed, arms were found every- 
where ; under floors, in walls, in roofs of huts, wher- 
ever a weapon could be concealed, tulwars (native 
swords), spears, knives, hatchets, matchlocks, car- 
tridges, powder, were brought to light. Nor only in 
the lines of the .51st N. I. : in those of the 64th, which 
had been vacated long before by the withdrawal of that 
regiment to the forts, was a tank, in which, all round 
the sides just below water-mark, were found a row of 
Uihvars, buried up to the hUt, so as to be completely 
out of sight, yet within easy reach when required In 
the huts several ghurrahs (native water-pitchers) were, 
on examination, discovered to be full of powder ! 
Again, in the 24th N. T. lines, in the house of a native 
officer, bundles of balled cartridges and boxes of caps 
were discovered — wrapped up, too, m a copy of Sir 
Henry Lawrence’s proclamation to the sepoys in 
Oude!* The field, too, adjoining the parade of the 
51st was fuU of concealed arms ; to this, as noticed, 
a portion of the regiment made a rush, and from it 
many shots were fired, and several muskets were after- 
wards dug up there. Yet with all tliese discoveries 
the Peshawur authorities openly confessed that “ not a 
quarter of the arms that they knew to have been lately 
purchased had yet been discovered ” 

Besides these proofs of premeditation, other circum- 

* A copy of this proclaumdon had been sent by Sir John Ijawrence, 
early in June, to every native officer in the Hindostanee regiments in 
the Punjab. 
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stances tend to show that even the time was all 
arranged — at least, that as the intention to move out 
the corps was somehow known or suspended the day 
before, they had laid their plans accordingly ;* and 
that the 51st I. were to take the lead in the emeute 
(being acknowledged to be the best of the disarmed 
corps), while the 24th and 27th were pledged to 
foUow, in the hope that not only the two Irregular 
Cavalry regiments, which were stiU armed, but, per- 
haps, even the 21 st N. 1., might join; the outbreak 
was then to become general, and an appalling massacre 
to close our reign at Peshawur. But the dispersion 
of the different regiments, their unexpected withdrawal 
from their depots of concealed arms, and inability to 
coramimieate with each other, placed them in a hope- 
less dilemma ; simultaneous action was impossible, and 
anything short of that would be madness. Thus, when 
the 51st gave the sign, the other regiments, too far off 
to see or even hear what was going on,f remained 


* One officer, that very morning, on his way to the parade, was asked 
by one of his native officers if ho would drink some slierhet — in itself 
apparently a mere act of courtesy ; but the expression is a well-known 
double entendre : iherbet is supposed to be the beverage of the gods, and 
the speech probably implied in that case, that the officer would bo out 
of this world before long. The same morning another native officer 
was heard to say it was the last parade they should attend there. 
Some persons were ^erapted to think that it was Captain Bartlett’s 
presence that actually caused the outbreak at that moment. Now 
there can be no doubt that he was the object of intense personal 
hatred to the Poorbeahs, fh>m his unenviable position as postmaster 
and cantonment magistiato : in the one capacity intercepting all their 
correspondence, and in the other having to superintend all executions. 
Bui it needed not such spark to fire a mine so long laid.^ 

f ** In the lines of the ilih. N. I.,” says Captain Cave^ ik a now to the 
author, ** we did 7iot hear a shot Jired.*' 
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quiet till it was too late to act. The fate, however, of 
their comrades, so sodden and condign, struck such 
terror into their minds, that from that day their whole 
bearing underwent a change. They were thenceforth 
kept out in tents doubly guarded and watched, without 
the possibility of again procuring arms, or of escap- 
ing ; and they knew full well that a single hand lifted 
up, or a single voice raised in mutiny, would irrevo- 
cably seal their fate. 

This was the last danger from that source. 

With these failures fell for ever the Poorbeah's hope 
of mastery, or of escape. 



CHAPTER XV. 


[Ato. 1857.- Part II.] 

TH* QENXILAL BTATK OF THE PUNJAB POPULATION — THE CHANGE 
FROM FKIENOS TO FOES AND FOES TO KUIENHS IN EVERY PART 
— PESHAWUR, SEAI.KOTE, JCLLUNDHUR, AND THE CIS-SUTLEJ 
STATES — REINFORCEMENTS— SIEGE - TRAIN — ENLISTMENT — POPU- 
LATION BECOMING DISTURBED — THE POSITION OF THE CHIEF 
(COMMISSIONER. 


In the absence of more stirring events, it may not be 
mistimed to take s cursory review of the actual condi- 
tion of the various classes composing the population of 
the Punjab. 

To begin with the Peshawur valley. It had been 
one main principle of the Punjab administration that 
Peshawur should always be held by European and 
Hindostanee troops ; * in Hazara and the Dherajat 
were Sikh and Punjabee corps, with their occasional 
sprinkling of mountaineers ftom the frontier ; but 
Peshawur itself was a position of too great importance 
tc be garrisoned, in however slight a degree, by men 
from the neighbouring frontier tribes. Here the na- 
tive force was purely Hindostanee. The ordinary 
strength of Peshawur was rather above 10,000 men -, 

* Firtt Punjoh Bjtpori^ para. 56, 
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of these about one quarter were Europeans, consisting 
of two European infantry regiments, and a force of 
artilleiy, some oOO strong, with four or five regular 
native infantry regiments, one of regular, and two of 
irregular, cavaliy. At the end of the year 1856, a 
third European regiment had been brought across the 
Indus and located in the valley at Nowshera. Thus, 
as has been already described, there were, in May 1857, 
about 2450 Europeans, including the artillery, and 
G500 Poorbeahs, in Peshawur itself ; at Nowshera, 900 
Europeans and 1 500 natives ; at Hotee MUrdan and 
the forts, 2500 more — altogether, about 3350 Euro- 
peans, and 10,500 natives (almost entirely Poorbeahs). 
In August there remained the three European regi- 
ments, greatly weakened by sickness, as also by the 
volunteering into the Peshawur dragoons and the 
artillery. Of the artillery, one troop, one battery, and a 
reserve company had been pushed down, leaving be- 
hind one troop, one battery, and two reserve companies. 
Of the Hindostanee infantry regiments, two, the 55th 
at Hotee Murdan, and the 51st at Peshawur, had been 
annihilated, four remained disarmed, the regular ca- 
valry corps was disarmed, one irregular corps dis- 
banded, and the other two, though retaining their 
arms, so much suspected and watchett as to b« worse 
than useless. In the place of these h^ sprung up one 
regiment of Sikhs and Punjabees, and three of frontier 
Pathans. Sc the Eurc^pean force was reduced to 2400 ; 
but 2500 ixf^ulars appeared on the stage, and of the 
10,500 Pooxbealia there remained only 6500, of whom 
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more than half were without anna The station into 
which hitherto an Afghan or an Affreedee might not 
have entered armed, was now patrolled, garrisoned, vir- 
tually held by them. The Poorbeah, so long regarded 
as our only strength, now proved our weakness. The 
Pathan of the frontier, who had hitherto been our fear, 
had now become our safeguard and hope ! 

It was the same in' Huzara ; Rothney’s Sikhs had 
pushed down to Delhi, their places taken by Pathans ; 
and so in the Dherajat, Wilde’s Silchs, Green’s Rifles, 
Vaughan’s Punjabees had left the frontier to be held 
by the mountain levies. 

In the Punjab Proper and the Cis-Sutlej States the 
change was no less remarkable. Four months before, 
there had been between the Indus and Umballa eight 
regiments of European infantry and one of cavalry, 
mustering some 8000 men.* Of European artillery 
there were six troops, four companies with light field- 
batteries, and five reserve companies, mustering in all 
rather more than 1000 men — the whole European 
force on this side the Indus being about 9000 strong. 
Against these were to be set a native force of above 
20,000 men of all arms,-f- comprising three troops of 
horse, five companies of foot-artillery, twenty r^- 

* H. M. 24th at Rawul Pindee, 52d L. I. at Sealkote, Slst at Lahoro, 
61st at Ferozeporo, 8th at JuUundhur, 75th at Kussowlee, and the lat 
and 2d Bengal FvuilierB at Dugshai and Subathoo, and the 9th Lanoera 
at Umballa. 

t Of native infantry, the 3d, 4th, 5tb, 14th, 16th, 26th, 33d, 86th, 
86th, 39th, 45th, 46th, 49th, 57th, 58th, 69th, 60th, 61 st, 62d, and 69th 
regiments. Of reg^ular cavalry, the 4th, 6th, 8th, 9th/ and 10th ; and 
of irregular cavalry, the 1st, 2d, 9th, 16th, and 17th. 
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ments of native infantry, five of , and five of 

irregular cavalry. 

By the beginning of August three regiments of na- 
tive infantry had been destroyed in the act of mutiny,* * * § 
three disbanded,*!* four had mutinied and escaped, J one, 
the 39th N. L, had been removed to Debra Ismael 
Khan ; and there remained nine disarmed and watched. § 
Of the native regular cavalry corps, one (the 6th) 
had mutinied and escaped, and four had been deprived 
of their arms and hor.ses. |1 On the other hand, of the 
eight European regiments only two remained — the 
81st at Lahore, tied down watching the disarmed 
Poorbeahs, and the 24'th, distributed between Kawul 
l*indee and Umritsur, with a detachment of 100 of the 
8th at Jullundhur, and a .similar body at Philour, some 
200 more at Umballa, besides about 100 sickly and 
wounded in the hill-stations ; so that, in round num- 
bers, there were in the Punjab scarcely 2000 Euro- 
peans against nearly 10,000 disarmed Poorbeahs. 

Now let us take each station separately. In Rawul 
Pindee the change was perhaps least perceptible ; a por- 
tion of the 24tli remained, and the 58th were disarmed. 


* The 14th N. I. at Jhelum, the 26th N. I. at Ujnalla, and the 46th 
N. I. at Trimtnoo Ghat. 

+ The 45th and 57th at Ferozepore, and the 5th at Umballa. 

X The 60th at Rohtuck, the 36th and Cist from Jullundhur, and the 
from Philour. 

§ The 6Sth at Rawul Pindee, the Sdd, 35tb, and 59th at Jullundhur 
ard Umritsur, the 4th at Noorpore and Eangra, the 16th and 49th at 
bahore, the 62d and 69th at Mooltan. 

II The 4th Cavalry at Umballa, the 8tb at Lahore, the lOtb at 
Fepxmpore, and a wing of tha 9tb at^miitaur, the other wing bavmg 
dmtinied at Bealkote. 
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At Lahore there remained the European corps, H. M. 
81st, and thre^ out of the four disarmed native regi- 
ments. 

Sealkote, in succession to the earlier station of 
Wuzeerabad, had been originally designed by Sir 
Charles Napier for a force of some 1 0,000 men. Sir 
Charles’s motives for the selection of this station he 
has placed on record. Eegarding all Indian princes as 
at best faithless allies and reluctant subjects, he espe- 
cially mistrusted Gholab Singh, whom he calls “ a 
modern Tiberius of cruelty and villany ; ” he remem- 
bered bis trimming policy both in the Sutlej and 
Punjab campaigns, and he believed that any serious 
difficulty in the newly-annexed territory of the Pun- 
jab might be a signal for him to break faith and rush 
down uj)on us. Sealkote, then, presented an important 
point of observation, being within sight of Jummoo ; 
and the strong force permanently located there would 
present a formidable barrier to his advance on the 
most direct route by which he could enter the Punjab. 
Again, the district of Sealkote contained a turbulent 
population, from which a large portion of Punjeet 
Singh’s army, especially his artillery, had been raised. 
It was but a short distance from the Manjha country, 
the most dangerous portion of our new territory, as 
having been the home, and now being the refuge, of 
the greater portion of the Khalsa army. Thus Sealkote 
stood out, a defiance t» the Jummoo Bajah * on th.e 

* Singli is hare itogerdeA %m the Jummoo not tu 

Ifeimtitiah of Ceohmtrc (Jubudoo wmm hip hcredftMy tMrrtk)r7;i 
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one side, and the Manjha Sikhs on the other. It had 
subsequently been reduced from a strength of 10,000 
men to a single European infantry corps, one troop 
and one battery of artillery, one regiment of native 
regular cavalry, and two of native infantry. At the 
outbreak, the whole of the European force, with one 
regiment of native infantry and one wing of cavalry, 
had been withdrawn, and the remaining regiment and 
wing had, in the month of July, perpetrated a blood- 
thirsty mutiny. Thus that station, which had been 
originally designed to keep in order a turbulent dis- 
trict, to overawe the Manjha Sikhs, to look defiance at 
Jummoo, was in August 1857 held by a few levies 
raised in the district itself, while the Jummoo Eajah 
was pouring down through it a contingent of 2200 
men to strengthen our army before Delhi ! 

Then, again, in the JuUundhur'Doab was perceptible 
as remarkable a change as at Peshawur and Sealkote. 
This district had been annexed after the battle of So- 
braon in 1846. In its two chief stations of Jullundhur 
and Hosheyarpore was then placed a force of 12,000 
men of all arms. On the annexation of the Punjab, 
the latter station had been nearly abandoned, and the 
force in the district reduced to about 8000. In May 
1857 it numbered scarcely 7000, consisting of a troop 
of European and one of native horse-artillery; one 
European regiment, H. M. 8th ; two regiments of 
native cavalry, and five of native infantry; being in idl 

Caahmere transferred by the English after the Sutlej campaign). It 
was from Jummoo that the advance would be made. 
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scarcely 1000 Europeans to 6000 natives. In August 
1857, of this large force there remained about 100 
Europeans at JuUundhur, as many more at Philour, 
two guns at Kangra, the 33d N. I, disarmed, at Jul- 
lundhur, while two Punjab infantry corps* were being 
raised in the district. Punjabee and Sikh were press- 
ing in for enlistment ; but besidt — perhaps more 
than all this — as a means of keeping the district and 
the city in order, the Kuppoorthulla Eajah, Rundheer 
Singh,"!* the grandson of him who had been the turban 
brother of Runjeet Singh, the son of the man who 
had been degraded by us a few years before, placed his 
troops and his money at our service, raised new levies 
at his own expense, kept down the city, guarded the 
civil lines and cantonments, protected the trunk-road 
from the Sutlej to the Beas, and virtually held the 
Bist.+ 

The Cis-Sutlej States presented a still more remark- 
able appearance. Uraballa and the hill stations were 
almost denuded of Europeans, the Hindostanee regi- 
ments dispersed or disbanded, the whole available force 
being pushed on to Delhi ; while the native cities, 
towns, and the whole district, were kept in order, and 
the Umballa cantonment and grand trunk-road guarded, 
by the very native chiefs to overawe whom the forces 
had been originally cantoned there. 

* The Ist at Jtdlandhur^ under Captain TuUohj and the 2d at Loo< 
diana» under Captain NiooUa. 

+ See Appendix N. 

X l^e JuUundhur Boab is so caUed^ as lying between the rivers Beaa 
and Sutlej. 
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At Ferozepore, on the mutiny and subsequent dis- 
bandment of the 45th and 57th, a wing of the Gist had 
been withdrawn, and the peace and security of the city 
maintained by the Eajah of Fureedkote. At Loodiana 
and that district was the brave young Eajah of Nabba ; 
at Kurnaul, the Nawab ; at Paneeput, Lursowlie, Rae, 
and Alipore, the Jheend Eajah’s troops, the Eajah him- 
self in the camp doing noble service during the whole 
siege. And though last, chiefest of all, at Umballa 
itself, and throughout tlie centre of the division, even 
to Hansi and Hissar, was the Puttiala Eajah. In short, 
with men, money, example, influence, he was every- 
where, supporting the Government when it seemed at 
its greatest need, strengthening it in its hour of 
w(;akncs.s, and holding all till we should be able to 
re-occupy. Thus was the countiy in the hands of our 
trusty allies * 

The crisis was at hand : the final struggle, which 
was to recover Delhi, or lose all ! 

Every day saw succours passing on for the siege. 
The Trimmoo Ghat, as has been mentioned, had set free 
the Moveable Column. Nicholson, perhaps more im- 
patient than even those under him, to be at Delhi, 
lost no tinie, when once the permission to move down 

* The following ftatement of foroes supplied by these rajahs shows 
the amooDt of aid they so nobly g&ve : — 

Uuns. Horse Foot. 

PuttUla, . . 8 2156 2846 

Nabba, ... 2 600 600 

Of the Jheend Bajeh*a foroen the author has been unable to get 
aeourate retoma. 
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reachM him. The whole Column was quickly on its 
way, gathering strength as it came. 

Then the arsenals of the Punjab were putting forHi 
all their strength. The siege-train, which had been 
originally despatched from Philour, while it .had been 
sufficient for the mere defensive operations maintained 
along the ridge, had been at once pronounced by Lieu- 
tenant Alexander Taylor of the Engineers, when he 
took charge on the withdrawal of Major Laughton, to 
be utterly inadequate to the purpose of a regular as- 
sault, especially against an enemy in pos.session of the 
whole of our vast Delhi arsenal. A first-class siege- 
train of the heaviest metal was consequently called for, 
and the magazines at Ferozepore and Philour* were 
put into request to prepare one that would efiectually 
breach the walls of the rebel city. Towards the end of 
August, the whole was ready. Six 24-pounders, eight 
18-pounders, four 8-inch howitzers, with 1000 rounds 
of ammunition per piece, besides a similar quantity for 
all the howitzers and mortars already at Delhi, moved 
out from Ferozepore, and, as it passed through Loo- 
diana, received an augmentation from Philour of four 
10-inch mortars, with 1000 rounds for each ; and the 


* The amount of metal and ammunition supplied by the Philour 
magazine from first to last may be thus summed up ; 50 pieces of ord< 
nance of various sizes, with 80,000 rounds of shot and shell, and nearly 
500,000 pounds of powder ; besides those, 5000 muskets, and nearly 
8,000,000 rounds of balled cartridges, with a similar number uf per- 
cussion caps. From Ferozepore, the entire supply passed down to the 
camp exceeded 2000 cartloads. For these valuable particulars, the 
author is indebted to his kind friends Captain Lewis, Commissary of 
Ordnance at Ferozepore, ana Ideutenant GrifiBth of Philour. 
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whole rolled on its ponderous length of gun-carriages, 
tumbrils, ammunition - carts, extending over thirteen 
miles of road. The leading cart had reached the new 
camping-ground before the last of that long line had 
started on its march. 

Enlistment was everywhere the order of the day. 

Some idea of the energy and actiAdty called forth to 
supply the place of the traitor Poorbeahs by trusty Pun- 
jabees ma}’ be gathered from the following statement: — 

There were originally 6 Punjab infantry regiments. 
There were now being rai.sed, 3 at Peshawur, by Cap- 
tains Cave and Bartlett, of the 21st N. L, and Major 
Shakespear, 24'th N. I. ; 1 at Nowshera, by Lieutenant 
Brownlow, 1st N. I. ; 2 along the frontier; 1 at Bu- 
moo, by Captain Gardner, 29th N. I. ; and 1 at Khohat, 
by Captain Tlielwall, H. M. 24th Eegiment; 1 at Rawul 
Pindee, by Captain Doran, 24th N. I. ; 3 at Lahore, by 
Captains Blagrave, 26th L. I., and Larkins, 49th N. I, 
and Lieutenant Shebbeare, 60th N. I. ; 1 at J ullundhur, 
by Captain Tulloh, 3Sd N. I. ; 1 at Loodiana, by Cap- 
tain Nicolls, the A.s.sistant Commissioner,* and subse- 
quently by Captain Macpherson, H. M. 24th Regiment ; 
1 at Philour, by Lieutenant Stafford, 4th N. I. ; 1 at 
Umballa, by Captain Garstin, 5th N. I. ; 1 at Peroze- 
pore, by Captain Salmon, 57th N. I. ; and 1 at Mool- 
tan, by Captain Dennis, 62d N. I.'f* 

♦ Captain Nicolls was not allowed to retain command, because be 
could not be spared from civil employ. 

t These 10 corps were afterwmds enrolled in the Punjab Irregular 
Force, from the 7th to the 22d regiment inclusive. At a later period, 
3 more were added ; the 23d, composed of a part of Van CourtlandtV 
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There was now a lull ; but, as has been already said, 
it was an ominous one — it foreboded a cominjr storm; 
the whole political atmosphere was charged with electri- 
city — the “ subtle fluid” might burst forth at any point ; 
it might throw the whole country into a blaze, and all 
might stiU be lost. Delhi must be the lightning-con- 
ductor, and that speedily. There was less hope than 
ever of any succour from below ; from England no 
hope at all. The mail of the beginning of July had 
arrived, but it brought the cheerless intimation that 
while England was appalled with tidings of the Meerut 
and Delhi massacres, Lord Ellenborough had launched 
the thunders of his eloquence on the head of Lord Can- 
ning for subscribing to a missionary society, and Lord 
Clarendon had promised that reinforcements should be 
sent as soon as possible round the Cape ! 

Moreover, a fresh danger threatened, and that at our 
own doors. The Sikhs had hitherto remained quiet, 
tolerably contented in the peaceful times which, under 
us, had followed their reign of anarchy and terror. 
Lacking S3Tnpathy with the Poorbeah, their hands full 
with an abundant harvest, for two months and a half 
they had looked on with hope for a speedy return of 
order ; and had but sparingly, at the first, enlisted into 
our ranks, though those already in our service had 
fought fai;.hfully and bravely for us. But Sir John 

force ; the 24th, formed of the brave little Muzbee Sikhs, before Delhi ; 
and the 25th, a Hazara Goorkha regiment. 

Besides these, some more cavalrj regiments bad also sprung into 
existence, Lind’s and Oureton’s Mooltaneet; and, later still, several 
Sikh cavalry. 
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Lawrence had not failed to detect a change which was 
gradually, yet perceptibly, coming over them. It shall 
be described in his own powerful words : — “As months 
wore on, they saw that our power in the Punjab was 
being wasted away, as troops were despatched for 
Hindostan, without any reinforcements arriving from 
Europe. They discovered, too, that it was going hard 
with us elsewhere in India. Incendiary letters came 
day after day, describing, in highly figurative phrase, 
the utter isolation of our position. These things sank 
deep into their minds ; they began to think (what they 
could hardly have believed at first) that the end of 
British rule was really approaching. Then latent em- 
bers of disaffection began to glow ; people commenced, 
as it were, to make up their political book against the 
coming revolution ; individuals thought of securing 
their own future position and influence, of conciliating 
those who would become formidable when the hand 
that ruled all alike should be removed ; even our real 
well-wishers, our loyal agents, would take precautions 
for the safety of themselves and families in the troubles 
which they feared were inevitable ; dreams floated 
about, not, perhaps, of nationality, or of a restored 
Sikh commonwealth, but of the possible revival of 
separate parties like the original Sikh Misls ; the idle 
and the vicious everywhere hoped for congenial excite- 
ment ; chiefs living idly in their country-seats thought 
once more of mixing in strife ; in the southern waste 
tracts men looked forward to resuming predatory ha- 
bits ; in the northern hills they sighed for indepen- 
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dence.” " They would stand by us, and risk their lives 
for us, while we could hold our own ; when we could 
not do that, they would be forced to turn against us* 
Nor were the Mohammedans on the frontier unin- 
fluenced by the same causes. Once more the cloud was 
gathering over Peshawur. The fort of Michnee was 
attacked by a band of Mohmunds, led on by a fanatic 
moulvie : the plea was that they had been dispossessed 
of some lands, and now, in the day of its weakness, 
they thought to extort restoration from Government, or 
take possession for themselves. A force could ill be 
spared from Peshawur to punish them, for disease was 
beginning to thin the European ranks ; so Edwardes 
tried negotiation. He sent out to remonstrate ; if they 
had any grievance, that was not the way to obtain 
redress, much less to gain favour ; let them withdraw 
in peace, dismiss the fanatics, and make a respect- 
ful representation of their case, and it should be calmly 
reconsidered. This dignified attitude, this assumed 
confidence, which looked so like a consciousness of 
.strength, awed the Mohmunds ; they retired, and the 
danger — never perhaps greater during the whole period 
— was averted. Yet it showed too plainly that the fron- 
tier was again becoming dangerously excited ; it was 
clear that, after aU, the Mohammedan fanatic thought 
“ the good time coming ” when a blow might be struck 
for the supremacy of his race and religion, and for 
the extirpation of the infidel. 

If, a month before. Sir John had felt the need, it 

*• Fourth Punjab Report y para, loO. 
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now, alas ! was more imminent than ever, that Delhi 
muti fall, and that by Punjab troops. \^liat he liad 
done to effect this has been already mentioned — more 
he could not do ; the last man that could be spared 
had been pushed on to Delhi, and the issue was with 
Heaven. 

“ History dwells with admiration on the calmness of 
the Eoman Senate, who, at a crisis unexampled in the 
varying fortunes of Rome, thanked one consul for not 
having despaired of the safety of the state, and with 
an enemy flushed with victory advancing on one road, 
despatched by another a reinforcement to strengthen 
an over-matched general, in a distant province. With 
similar admiration, we think, will history point to Sir 
John Lawrence as a man who, with a failing treasury, 
an excitable population, and a newly -raised force, 
despatched his last trustworthy body to the gates of 
Delhi, and then sat himself down calmly to await the 
result.” * 

* Fraza 's Magazine, for June 1858, p. 688. 



CHAPTER XVI 

[Auo. 1857 .— Pab id ] 

IMPROVEifENT IN CAMP — CONFUSION INORKASINQ IN THE CITY — 
THE BUKRA EED A FAILURE — THE BATTERY AT LUDLOW 
CASTLE CARRIED BY SHOWERS — TME ARRIVAL OF THE MOVE- 
ABLE COLUMN — GREATER DEPRESSION IN THE CITY, BOTH 
AMONG THE SEPOYS AND THE SUAI1ZADA3 — TIDINGS OF THE 
DEATH OF SIR HENRY LAWRENCE — HODSON’s AFFAIR AT RUO- 
TUK — NICHOLSON’S VICTORY AT NUJUFFGHUR. 

At Delhi the tide had turned : the new regime was 
restoring health and hope. Order was beginning to 
return. Although the assaults of the rebels were at 
times very desperate, they were less frequent, and the 
men, recruited by the new system of reliefs, were far 
better able to meet them. Then the severity of the 
the rains, after the first few days, somewhat relaxed. 
Cholera, which had been raging during the preceding 
month, appeared to be passing away. The sanitary 
measures for draining and cleansing the camp had 
succeeded in mitigating the discomfort as well as 
disease to which the troops had been hitherto subject. 
The sick-list, indeed, was still very heavy — a fifth of 
the whole force ! Still the admissions into hospital 
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were daily becoming less numerous, the attacks milder, 
and less frequently fatal ; and with improving health 
came a very perceptible improvement in the effective- 
ness of the force. On the whole, the prospect was 
brigliter, or, as jwrhaps should be more correctly said, 
less dark and hopeless than it had been a month 
before. 

The actual force in camp at this time may be set 
down, in round numbers, at 5600 of all arms ; of these 
some /1500 were Europeans, and about 2100 natives; 
but then of the former more than 800, and of the latter 
about 300, were in hospital, so that there remained fit 
for duty not more than 2700 Europeans and 1800 na- 
tives. But a few days would see them strengthened by 
the Moveable Column, which, having done its w'ork in 
the Punjab, was hastening down to take its share in 
the crowning assault. 

In the city, on the other hand, confusion was becom- 
ing worse confounded. In the end of July arrived the 
Neemuch Brigade, with the Kotah Contingent, and some 
of the Gwalior Artillery. In one sense, the arrival of 
this force was inopportune to the rebels themselves. 
Nothing could have proral.-^ed better than the arrange- 
ment effected by that mi.stress of intrigue, the Begum 
Zceiiaf. Malu'l, which was to .secure the succession of 
her son Mirza Jumma Bukht to the empire, with the 
promise of the appointment of “ Commander-in-Chief ” 
and"" Governor-General of India ’’ to General Mohamed 
Bukht Khan, if only he would take the British bat- 
teries. But with the Necmuch Brigade there appeared 
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on the stage a new candidate for favour and power. 
General Ghaus Khan had his “ following” and his rival 
claims. The 31st of July was to have seen an 
overpowering attack of the combined brigades, but 
between the feud of the rival generals and a heavy 
downfall of rain the assa\ilt was- abandoned. But the 
1st of August was the Biikra Fed, and they were 
resolved to signalise this high ^Mohammedan festival 
with the utter extermination of “ the unbelievers.” Their 
fanaticism was at its height. ‘The Jumma Musjid re- 
sounded with prayers louder and wilder than ever ; the 
Koran witnessed oaths sterner and more bloody ; the 
battle-cry which had led on the Moslem bands in de- 
solating fury over the fields of Spain in the thirteenth 
century, 

Glory for all, but heaven for those who bleed/' 

could scarcely have called forth a fiercer spirit than 
that which seemed to inflame the minds of the fanatics 
of Delhi, in anticipation of that great day’s achieve- 
ment. All the rivalry between the different brigades, 
all jealousy of Generals Ghaus Khan, the Neemuch 
cliampion, and Bukhtawur Khan of Rohilcund, which 
had paralysed aU efibrts during the preceding month, 
seemed to be for the time suspended. A royal salute 
announced the day, and put the camp on the alert. 
But it was not till about sunset that the advance w'as 
made. The plan of attack was indeed most fonnidable ; 
each brigade in its turn was to hurl itself on our batteries, 
and to be relieved every four hours. T|^e day was far 
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advanced when out the rebels turned in full force, and the 
city gates were closed behind them. They commenced 
by an attack on Metcalfe’s House, on our extreme left, 
and soon spread along our whole front. It was a des- 
perate struggle ; through the whole night they kept 
pouring up fresh bodies as one after another they were 
repulsed from our batteries. Not a man of ours ad- 
vanced from under cover ; from behind the breast- 
works our picquets and supports plied them incessantly 
with muskatiy, while our field-pieces played grape and 
round-shot through their ranks.. The day dawned, and 
the fight still went on ; and it was past noon, when, 
finding how little they had gained, their zeal began to 
flag ; down poured the rain, and still.raore damped their 
ardour ; the coveted martyrdom was too wholesale to 
please them ; and in spite of prayers and oaths, they 
gave up the attack and returned to the city ! 

Never, perhaps, was seen such a Bukra Bed in the 
city of the Great !Mogul. Not a cow was killed within 
the walls ; even Mohammedan faith was compelled to 
yield this point to Hindoo veneration. The King him- 
self did not take his wonted place at the head of the 
gorgeous procession, which, in Moslem fanaticism, was 
accustomed year by year to thread the streets of the city 
on its way to the Jumma Musjid. His presence might 
have been offensive to his Hindoo soldiery ; so he re- 
mained shut up within the walls of his own palace, and’ 
performed his devotions in private, sacrificing, so report 
has it,*^ with his own hands, a camel instead of a cow ! 

* Botton’s p. 176. 
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This (Jay, too, the intelligence from below was far 
from cheering to the rebel cause. A large body of 
fugitive sepoys from Cawnpore arrived in the city, and 
brought authentic intelligence of Neil’s retribution 
there, and glowing exaggerations of the force Have- 
lock commanded, consisting of “ demons ” in petticoats 
(Highlanders), and broad-shouldered “fiends,” who 
could carry the heaviest cannon on their backs (the 
Naval Brigade). 

Keports, too, came of the advance on Lucknow, and 
the heart of the Poorbeah turned towards his own 
hustee (village), and applications for leave to visit their 
own homes poured in fast to the palace. The sepoys 
were put off with excuses and promises : if they would 
only wait and carry the English batteries, they should 
then have all arrears of pay, and go off to the rescue of 
their hhaibunds. 

On the 2d of August, a large body, some 10,000 in 
number, had gone out with the view to repair the 
bridges on the canal which we had destroyed in our 
rear, especially that at Bussaye ; this they rebuilt, but 
two days after the water rose and washed it all away. 
On the 3d another advance was made on Aleepore, but 
the rain fell so heavily that they abandoned it, and (jxk 
their return made| an attacsk on our batterie.s, tdberc 
they were r^ulsed with very heavy loss. Our men were 
kept well in hand and suffered little (about twenty 
would cover our loss) ; but among them a brave and 
excellent officer (one of the old officers of the Punjab 
Irregular Porce), who bad distinguished himself in 
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many a border fight — Capt. Eaton Travers, of Coke’s 
Rifles. 

On tlie Gth, a joint attack of the Neemuch and 
Nusserabad brigades, under Generals Sirdhara Singh 
and Buldee Singh, was made on our right batteries 
with like succe.s.s, the loss on our side being very 
sliglit : the force on that day, however, had to lament 
the I0.S.S of Lieutenant J. H. Browne (33d N. I.), at- 
taclied to the Knniaon battalion of Goorkhas, who was 
killed ; and Captain Kcnnion (Artilleiy), Lieutenant 
Somerville and Lieptenant Temple, wounded. 

Tlu' 7th was memorable for the explosion of a 
powder-magazine in the city. The old magazine — the 
scene of \\’illoughby’s heroism on the 11th of May — 
was considered to be dangerously near our batteries, 
for shell would occasionally find theii' way into it ; so 
the rebels had established a working magazine on the 
other side of the city, far beyond our range ; it was this 
which, with fifty maunds of gunpowder, blew up and 
destroyed five hundred workmen. It was at once con- 
sidered the act of an incendiary, and, by a device of 
Hodson’s * suspicion rested on Ahsan - Oollah, one 
of the King’s most trusted advisers. An instant 
rush was made upon his house, which was quickly 
plundered and gutted. Two days after, suspicion 
pointed more coi rectly, and our friendly moulvie, Ruj- 
jub-Ali, had a price set upon his head, and was obliged 
to escape for his life, after having been for three 
months the invaluable medium of all city news in the 
* HoDijON's Twelve Yenre^ p. 261. 
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intelligence department so admirably conducted by 
Hodson. 

On the 8th of the month a second attempt had been 
made to establish a battery at Ludlow Castle. For 
two or three days they caused considerable annoyance 
in the Metcalfe outposts, and it v/as resolved to seize 
them. General Nicholson had ridden into camp a few 
days in advance of his Column, and had been promised 
this little exploit as pra(',tice for his Column directly it 
should arrive. However, the fire was too galling, and 
the rebels, left in undisturbed possession, had become 
too confident : so General Wilson resolved to have 
them taken at once without waiting for the Column. 
On the night of the lltli all was settled. A small 
column, made up from H. M. 75th, 1st and 2d Fusi- 
liers, Coke’s Rifles, aird the Kumaon Battalion under 
Brigadier G. Showers, who, having recovered from his 
wound of the 23d of July, was again in his saddle. By 
four o’clock in the morning, the Brigadier had his whole 
force ready for the advance. They managed, in the 
stillne.ss of the morning, to move down unobserved 
within convenient distance of the battery, and so com- 
pletely took the rebels by surprise that they were 
scarcely able to fire a single round from their guns 
before they were overpowered. Four guns were cap- 
tured and brought into camp in triumph ; Lieut. Owen 
of the 1st Fusiliers, who was severely wounded, and 
several of the men, came in riding on the guns. How- 
ever, complete as was the success, it was not achieved 
without considerable loss; our list of killed and woundetl 
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following incident : — Beliind tlie little army which was 
frowning defiance upon them beyond the ridge, they felt 
that there was a ruling power which they dreaded almost 
more than our bayonets, and that was Sir- John Law- 
rence. It was not many years since he himself had 
been a magistrate in that city ; his name was still well 
remembered ; the indomitable will, wliicli now held the 
Punjab, had made itself felt in the bazaars of Delhi 
and the surrounding district ; and the very name 
made them quail. It has been w'ell said that it was 
worth a brigade. Many, it is believed, were the plots 
vainly concocted in Delhi for his assassination; but 
he still lived. So they resortt d to the following de- 
vice ; — Some luckless (^’aslimeree, with almost Euro- 
pean fairness, was caught in the city, dressed up in 
English clothes, haiulculled and shackled, and paraded 
through the streets as the veritable Sir John Lawrence, 
a prisoner, to give confidence to the rebels ! 

Nor was this hopelessness conhiusl to the sepoys or 
the poj)ulace ; even the S/ia}i::(t(lu,'i began to feel their 
condition very perilous, and tried to open negotiations 
with the authorities. “ I am beginuing to get letters 
from the princes,” writes Mr Greathed, on the 19 th of 
August ; “ they declare they have been all along fondly 
attached to us, and that they only want to know what 
they can do for us. They must find out for themselves, 
for I shall not answer and tell them.” * 

About this time came tidings which spread a deep 
gloom over all — the corroboration of the report which 
• Greathed’S Letters, {). 205. 
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had previously reached camp, but which men shrunk 
from believuig, that Sir Henry Lawrence was really 
dead. How many of that band had known him in by- 
gone days, as resident at Lahore under the Regency, 
or as Chief Commissioner of the Punjab on its annex- 
ation ! Who had known him, and not loved him ? Of 
that heart, irentle as a ohikhs, with all its fii’C — that man- 
ner so courteous, so winning of confidence — that fonn, 
manly though spare — all the traces of character which 
endeared him to all who worked with him and under 
him, and which ennobled him in the memory of that 
country which he served, and for Avhich he died — of 
all this will the far abler pen of one who knew him 
well and mourned him deeply tell with characteristic 
vigour jind genial admiration. Suffice it to say, in 
camp the general feeling w'as, and it often found vent 
in words, that India was only half saved if Henry 
Lawrence was gone. 

From this passing allusion to Sir Henry Lawrence, 
the narrative of events carries us to the only two inci- 
dents Avhich varied the monotony of camp-life during 
the latter part of this month, and which reflected hon- 
our on two men whose value the discrimination of Sir 
Henry LawTeuce had first detected, and on whom, in 
their different degrees, he had first conferred po.sts of 
honour — John Nicholson, and Hodson of the Guide.s. 

Allusion has been frequently made to the dangers 
that threatened our camp from the rear. Twice, to- 
wards the latter part of August, was that danger most 
imminent ; and in the absence of more stirring events in 
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the camp itself, a full account of the dashing gallantry 
by which the danger was both times averted will be 
read with interest. 

The districts of Paneeput and Kohtuk had been 
always regarded with suspicion ; lying in the direct 
road between Delhi and Kumal, they were a constant 
source of anxiety lest tliey should “ rise,” and the com- 
munication be closed. In the midst of a generally 
peaceful Jat population are small communities of 
Ranghurs, a turbulent and predatory class of Moham- 
medans, of Rajpoot origin — from among whom our irre- 
gular cavalry regiments are to a considerable extent 
recruited. The natural lawlessness of these tribes was 
now, of course, greatly aggravated by the presence of 
bodies of their brethren, either “ on leave ” from their 
corp.s, or belonging to regiments that had mutinied. 
The whole country round w’as accordingly affected, 
and the revenues were resolutely withheld by some of 
the villages. In the month of July it wa.° found ne- 
cessary to make a demonstration. A small force Avas 
sent from Kurnal to bring them to order, under Cap- 
tain Hughes of the 1st Punjab Cavalry. Taking 250 
of his troopers, he made for a place called Bulleh, lying 
some twenty-five miles from Kurnal, the head Jat 
village of that district, which had refused its revenue. 
Here he found the people assembled in force, at 
least 900 matchlockmen and a few mounted sowars ; 
the gates of the town were barricaded with heavy tim- 
bers, and everything ready for a determined resistance. 
Captain Hughes’s demands for the arrears of revenue 
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were met by a savage yell and a volley, which brought 
down one of his men and two or three horses. He 
saw that to carry the principal gate required a larger 
force than he could command, with guns and infantry ; 
however, observing on the left another which ap- 
peared less strongly defended, he made a desperate 
dash at it and carried it, the sowars dismounting and 
tearing down the barricades to effect an entrance ; but 
an inner barricade defied them, and he was compelled 
to withdraw his men, leaving two or three of them 
dead, but having killed some twenty of the enemy, and 
wounded as many more. 

He at once despatched a messenger to Kurnal for 
reinforcements ; and encamped for the night a short 
distance in front of the town. During the night the 
Eanghurs flocked in from the neighbouring villages 
to the number of some 3000, and in the morning 
turned out in full force ; and, under shelter of a small 
jungle and the banks of a canal, kept up a hai a.ssing 
fire. In vain had Captain Hughes been trying to lure 
them away from their cover, when two guns of the 
Nawab of Kurnal * and 50 Siklis (Puttiala men), with 
20 of the Nawab’s troopers, arrived, and coming up 


* The praiseworthy conduct of Ahmud Alii Khan, Nawab of Kurnal, 
has been already alluded to. He from the first appreciated the emer- 
gency of the crisis, and on ike 14^4 of May predicted to Captain Martineau 
the defection of the whole native army. He admitted that his position 
might be a critical one — only seventy miles from Delhi, with the villages 
around filled with turbulent Ranghurs, and the whole of the districts 
to the eastward in arms; but he said, Confide in me, and I will do my 
best to keep the peace of the Kurnal Pergunnah, and all my resources 
shall be at your disposaL*’ Nobly he kept his word. 
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unnoticed by the enemy as Captain Hughes was with- 
drawing his cavalry, they suddenly appeared in front, 
and a few rounds of grape quickly cleared the jungle 
and the canal banks. Then the cavalry, by a flank 
manoeuvre, got between the rebels and the town, drove 
them into the open, and cut up about 100 of them. 
The guns were now brought to bear on the gateway, 
and the place quickly surrendered ; the revenue was 
paid up, and a fine of 1 000 rupees was inflicted, which 
was given to the troopers of the 1st Cavalry to replace 
the horses they had lost.* 

A month passed away, and these Ranghurs began 
to forget the punishment they had received on the 1-tth 
July. In the beginning of August, reports came into 
camp that they were collecting again in great force. 
Leaded by one Baber Khan, and it was known that a 
considerable body of rebels had gone out in that direc- 
tion from the city : so it was feared that they might 
gieatly impede the advance of the siege-train, now on 
its way to Delhi. 

Hodson started off on the 16th of August, tak- 
ing with him 233 of his own troopers and 103 of the 
mounted Guides (in all 336 sabres), and 2') riflemen 
of the Jheend Rajah's men. On arriving at a small 
village called Kurkowdah, about twenty miles from 
Rohtuk, he came upon a party of “ leave men belong- 

* The cavalry lost in all two native oflBcers, and three troopers killed 
and fifteen wounded, besides several horses killed and wounded. Cap- 
tain Hughes’s own horse was wounded in three places. This corps, it 
will be remembered, had been sent out of Delhi with the Hh and 17 th. 
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ing to irregular cavalry corps, and other corps, under 
no less a man than one Bisharut Ali, a ressaldar of the 
1st Irregulars, a man lately decorated with the Order of 
Merit, who ought to have been otherwise engaged. This 
village was snrrounded : the little party of mutineers 
was soon mastered, and the ressaldar shot down by Hod- 
son himself, five other “leave men” and some twenty 
rebels killed. Intelligence having now reached Hodson 
that Rohtuk was the rallying-point of the rebels, and 
that they were determined to oppose his advance, on 
the following afternoon he started his small force, and 
reached Bohur ; then, after a short halt, pushed on for 
the old civil station of Bohtuk, which he reached about 
four o’clock the next afternoon ; here he formed his 
men out of sight of the town, and rode forward with 
two oflBcers and a few sowars to reconnoitre. The 
enemy were lining the walls in considerable numbers, 
and opened fire on him directly he advanced. He then 
brought up his men, and detaching two troops to the 
right, and the same number to the left, with orders to 
take up positions so as to prevent any one escaping, 
with the remainder made a dash at the main gate : 
but it was instantly closed ; a few only of the rebels 
straggling outside were cut down. A circuit of the 
city soon showed it would defy all attempts by cavalry 
alone ; so Hodson withdrew his men to the old 
Kutcherry compound, and there bivouacked for ths 
night ; having established picquets and patrols com- 
manding the three roads to Delhi, Bohur, and the town 
of Bohtok, which couveige at this point About seven 
TOU IL K 
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frclrx:k in the evening, some oi the head men of the 
rity came in, ** having grass in their mouths/’ in t(>keJi 
of af)ject siil)misaion, ano declared it was only a few 
bndmashes who had offered resistana , but the <dty was 
ours, flowever, Hodson received them verj' eoldiy, 
and told them tliat if the gates were not thrown open 
in the inoinintr, and the place surrendered, no nien^ 
would Ikj show n, and tlie town should be burned to the 
gn>und. They jiromisinl everythiirg ; but al)OUt seven 
in the morning, Hodson, who had gone out a short 
distance in advance* of th * camp to rec<»iun>itre,‘^ sud 
denly galloped back,an/i ,ib<*utcd out mount and turn 

out sharp/' and with abuse: twf iity tnH>})ers he giillopt^l 
to the front and formed up There were tlie enemy, 
alxmt Ciivalry and a cloud of matchlockmen. from 
()(H) to 700, iiasliing down the niad at the camp. But 
when tliey s;iw the bold front of Hodson and his twenty 
sowars, they iialted, waveresl, and as the other tro<v|>ers, 
now saddled and ready, gallo[Hsl up and fell in, they 
darted off riglit and left, and were sr>on lost among 
the tree s and gardens tliat surrounded the city ; here, 
under shelter, tliey incessantly poured in a galling fire, 
wliieh eoulil only Ik^ feebly replie d to by the handful 
of tlie Jheend liiijah’s meri.-f“ So long as the rebels 
were under cover the cavalry could not act, and were 

• ** Hodson ro«io on in front to reconnoitre, and there,” aay» an eye- 
witness, * * not 400 yards from matchlockmeo. with IwtUeis whistling 
bj him from erery poinl he made his obserrations m eoollj as if on 
psiradt^ ” 

1* ''Grooghg says the same ejewitnesH, '^coolly dismoantedy and, 
makinga rest of his saddle, with his Eoheld riflo dislodged a party of the 
enemy w ho were creeping to a IhTouimble poeiUoii Bear ear efAtre. ” 
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being picked off fast; the only hope lay in drawing them 
out : to effect this, Hodsou sent out one troop to the 
right under lient Wise (of the 4th Cavaliy ), and a sect)nd 
to the left under Lieut. ^lacdowell (2d Fusiliers), 
his adjutant, and placed the rest under Captain Wanl 
in the centre ; pushing the Guides to the front under 
Lieut Hugh Gough. Thus disposed, they (h fied the 
efforts of the rebels to outflank tlieni, prestaiting a front 
wherever they appeared. Hudson tlien onh i ed them 
to retire slowly by alternate trooi*.s. The manoeuvre 
succeeded admirably ; on seeing the cavalry retiring, 
out the rebels came, yelling and shouting, and followed 
up Hodson’s party. When he luul drawn them alK)ut 
three quarters of a mile out in the oj>en — "Three' a about, 
clairge !’ was tie word, and quick as thought round 
went the gallant fellows, and bore down on the asto- 
nished and discomfited enemy in every direction. Tlie 
Guides, being in the rear as they retired, were now fore- 
most in the charge, and right well did they maintain their 
high name. The Ranghur cavalrv rode for their lives, 
and many rode in vain ; the matchlockmen threw away 
theh- matchlocks, and made for shelter as they best 
could. Hodson’s Horse, young in fame, emulated the 
well-proved gallantry of the Guides, and the rout was 
complete. They followed the rebels up to the very walls 
of the town, marking their way with dead ; some eighty 
were left on the fiehl, and the rebels admitted that thq^ 
had also 150 wounded. That ni^t saw their force 
still more diminished ; the rebels slunk away under cover 
the dark, and Hodson, who had bivouacked outside. 
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was left undisputed master of the field and of the town. 
His loss was trifling — one sowar killed, Lieut H. Gough 
and seven sowars wounded. 

Thus concluded Hodson’s memorable “ Bohtuk 
afiair,” and the gallant band returned to camp to re- 
ceive their meed of praise : but just too late to take 
part in another excursion, for a share in which the 
heart of the indefatigable, insatiable Hodson was bent, 
and which may be regarded as the most dashing and 
brilliant success of the campaign. 

The heavy siege-train, which was to bring low the 
ramparts of the beleaguered city of the Mogul, was 
now dragging its portentous length along, and its near 
approach had been duly notified. Expectation was at 
its height ; in anticipation of its arrival, men were 
planting the several batteries in imagination, and pic- 
turing to themselves the broad breach already crumbled 
under its heavy fire, by which Delhi should at length 
be in our hands. Nor were the rebels in the city in 
ignorance of its approach, or tmconscious of the danger 
it portended to them. To intercept it was clearly most 
important, and Mohammed Bukt Khan, still smarting 
under the taunt of having lost a battery at “ Ludlow 
Castle” on the 12th, offered to take out the newly-ar- 
rived Neemuch and Bohilcund brigades and cut off the 
train, and bring it into Delhi, or die in the attempt. 

How the braggart fulfilled hia promise we will now 
proceed to tell. 

In the course of the 24th our spies brought intelli- 
gence that this large force, numbering at least 6000 
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of all aims, with sixteen giiii% had left the city that 
morning. A picked brigade, under General Nicholson, 
was at once ordered out in porsnit, consisting of Tomba’s, 
Bemington’s, and Blnnt’s troops of HorsemrtiUeiy, 
] 00 of the 9th Lancers under Lieutenant Sarel,* 250 
of H. M. Gist Begiment under Colonel Rainey, 200 of 
the 1st Bengal Fusiliers under Major Jacob, 400 of the 
1st Punjab Infantry (Coke’s lUfles) under Lieutenant 
Lumsden, 400 of the 2d Punjab Infantry (Green’s 
Rifles), 100 2d Punjab Cavalry under Lieutenant C. 
Nicholson, 200 Guide Cavalry under Captain Sand- 
ford, 300 Mooltanee Horee under Lieutenant Lind, 
and a detail of sappers and miners under Lieutenant 
Geneste, of the Engineers. The plan of the rebels was 
suspected to be to make for Kurkowdah, cross over the 
canal at Burrah Thana, and come down on the siege- 
train at Rae. Nicholson’s object, on the other hand, 
was to thwart these kind intentions by overtaking 
them, and so ntterly crippling them as to leave the 
road open and safe for the train. 

By 4 A.M. on the following morning (August 25th) 
the column was on the move. But what with having 
to drag the guns over a cross-road and ploughed fields, 
at some parts up to the axletrees in water, and the rain 
pouring down in torrents all the morning, it was 11 
o’clock in the day before even the advance had accom- 
plished ten miles. Here a halt was sounded, to allow 

* These numbei*s differ from those published in the official report ; 
but the author hap every reason to believe the numbers given here ore 
correct, the state of the regiments not admitting of their making up 
the complements as originally intended and ordered. 
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the entire colamn to close up. Sir Thomas Metcalfe, 
who had volunteered to accompany the column, and 
whose knowJetlge of the whole countiy around ren- 
dered his jtresence of the greatest value, now pushed 
on aliead with a couple of uHicers to reconnoitre the 
road. He knew that some five miles further on they 
would come u])on a nnUah ninning acro.ss the lo.ei 
and the fe;ir Wiis that this miirht be now so floodwl : 
to be impassable for guiLS. .lust Ixdore reaching th: 
nullah the ground rises. Metcalfe and his companioi:' 
as they mounte<l tliis high ground, cjime suddenly in 
view of the rebel ( amp. Under a garden-wall, on tlu 
other side the nullah, they saw an elephant and tw<* 
.sowars asleep,. and detected the tops of the tents ris-- 
iiig mi among the trees about half a mile beyond. A 
cavalry vidotte on this side the nullah observed them, 
and made a desj>erate (la.sh to cut otf their retreat ; but 
they w'ere well mounted, and a hard ride brought them 
back safe to the column, with tidings of the rebel' 
Av hereabouts. Tlie force hairing in the meanwhili- 
enjoyed an hour’s halt, ivere again in motion, and in a 
(Miiiple of hours more had arrived at the ridge above 
the nullah, Avithiii sight of the enemy. 

The i)osition of the rebels may be thus described : 
near the village of NujufFghur, the road by which the 
rebels had come crosses the Xujuffghur Jheel Canal 
by a bridge, over which they had passed, and were 
encamped on the other side. They had taken up their 
advanced position at a serai, which th^ held in force 
with four guns ; they also held two irillages, one on 
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either sdde in rear of the send. Nicholson’s advance had 
been b; a cross-road, so that he came down on their 
ri^t flank, with the nullah flowing between them. 

His plan of attack was instantly formed. The com- 
missariat stores and baggage were left behind at the 
village of Baproolee, about a mile from the nullah, 
under a strong guard of the 2d Punjab Cavalry under 
Lieutenant C. Nicholson, 100 Mooltanee Horse under 
Lieutenant Caulfield, some detachments of the infantry 
corps, and a couple of guns under Lieut Lindsay. A 
small force was pushed on with guns to cross the 
ford, and to cover the advance of the main body. As 
soon as the Avhole had crossed, which they effected 
under heavy fire of shot and shell from the serai, and 
musketry from the nearest village, and through water 
which, even at the ford, was breast high, Nicholson 
disposed his attack in the following order : — The serai 
being the first and chief point to be gained, in front of it 
were drawn up the European i)ortion of the force, the 1 st 
Bengal Fusiliers in the centre, H. M. 61st on the right, 
with Green’s Rifles on the left, some 800 men in all ; 
Tombs’s and Remington’s guns were on a slight ridge in 
advance, Avith the Guides out in skirmishing order to 
keep down the enemy’s fire. The village of Nujufl- 
ghur, beyond the serai, on our right, was consigned to 
Lumsden with his Rifles (Coke’s) ; that on the left, Avhich 
seemed more strongly occupied, was made over to Cap- 
tain Blunt, with four guns and a small detachment of 
cavalry, to watch till the infantry should be available 
for an attack. The reserve was composed of Blunt’s 
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two renuuning guns and the rest of the Moolianrt-.' 
under Lieut Lind. Suih was the disposition of the 
force. Nicholson advanced to the front of the line, 
whom he had ordered to lie down, and thus addressed 
them : “ Men of the Gist, remember what Sir t-olin 
('anipl)ell said at Chillianwallah, and you have heard 
tluit iie said the same to bis gallant Highland l3rjgade 
at the Alma ; 1 have the same request to make to you, 
and to the men of the 1st Fusiliers. Hold your firt 
till within twenty or thirty ymds ; then fire, and clurge, 
and the serai is yours.” 

After some beautiful practice from Tombs’s and Rem- 
ington’s guns, the General gave the word for the main 
fine to rise and advance; — up they sprang over the 
hillock and at'n)S8 the marshy ground ; pushed on at the 
double, steady as I'li parade — though sometimes ankle- 
deep in water — on tliey went ; grape and musketry 
were pouring in amongst them as they advanced, but 
not a shot did they rt-tuni, till, within twenty yards, 
the order kva.s given to “charge,” and then, with a 
volley and a < lu er, they carried the guns. 

The rebels otlered a desperate resistance, and a 
bloody liand-to-hand encounter ensued, in which the 
towering form and deatledealing arm of Nicholson 
were conspicuous. Poor Gabbett of the 61st, a fine, 
brave soldier, twenty yards in advance of bis men, 
made a rush on one of tlie guns ; his foot sUpped, and 
lie was bayoneted by a gigantic Pandy ;* but Captain 

• CycneTal Xichalaoii declared that, bad ba Itrcd, he would have re- 
commended Gabbett for the Vlctoiia Croni, ao galbmt was his comiucL 
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Trench, of the 35th N. L, who was A.D.C. to General 
Nicholson (that moment rising from the ground, his 
horse having been shot under him), quickly avenged 
his death by bringing down the rebel with his revolver. 
The guns were soon mastered, the drivers and gunners 
cut down, and the serai carried at the point of the 
bayonet 

In the meanwhile Lumsden had been carrying out 
his jMirt of the progninniie on the village to the right, 
with h IS Rides ; at a iriven si<jiiai they rushed forward 
“ with a fn)ntier howl, and clc-aretl it in gallant style. 
Having dime tliis, he i io.ssinI over along the rear of 
the line, to strengthen the attack on the other village 
to the left, on whicli the guns had been jdaying all the 
time. Here the enemy Ijad a stronger position, sur- 
rounded too by high grass and coni fields ; Coke’s 
Rides, flashed with their success in the other village, 
rushed on with a cheer ; but they soon had to deplore 
the loss of their gallant young leader, who was shot 
down at their head. As soon as the serai was cleared, 
a .small guard was left to hold it, and a jiartof the filst 
sent off to supjH'it the attack on the second village, 
while the rest le- formed to attack the enemy’s camp and 
the bridge in thtir rear. The rebels at once suspected 
this latter object; and as in that bridge lay their only 
chance of i-etreat, thev did not wait for the advance of 
the Europeans, but bolted from all sides, and succeeded 
in drawing two of their guns over the bridge. But 
all their camp-baggage, stores, camels, horses, and an 
Eiujlish bii{jgy, fell into our lian Js ; large quantities of 
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ttaimumtioTi, seventeen tnmbnlB fall, were abandoned. 
He powder was blown op, and all the baggage tents, 
&a, burnt, there being no carnage available to hear off 
the goodly spoil Thirteen gnns were captured; and to 
crown all, the bridge was blown np, thus effectually 
closing that road for the future. The rebels confess to 
a loss of above 800 znen, while oUT8 was only Sixty 
killed and wounded ; but, alas! among the former the 
gallant young Lumsden, who proved himself worthy of 
the name he bore ; Glabbett of the 61 st, whose bravery 
has been mentioned, and also Lieutenant Elkington of 
the same corps, who lingered for some days, but at 
length died of his wounds. Dr Ireland was dangerously 
wounded, but recovered. 

It was subsequently discovered that only the Nee- 
much Brigade were engaged, the Bohilcund force being 
a few miles in the rear, and either unable or unwill- 
ing to come to the succour. The heaviest loss of the 
rebels was in their aitdlery, and several of the 7ih 
Scindiah's Contingent* were among the killed. The 
action had commenced about half-past five in the after- 
noon, and by the time all was over the evening had 
closed iiL The troops received orders to bivouack on 
the bank of the river, and thei*e these gallant fellows 
passed the night, weary and worn, without covering, 
and, what was perhaps worse, without food and grog, 
for they had not broken their fast since four o’clock in 
the morning, and all the commissariat supplies had 

• The presence of these seems unaccountable ; however, the fact is 
indisputable, as the regimental buUons showed. 
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been left at the village under the rear guard. The 
next morning the General gave them the choice of 
halting for the day, or marching back at once ; they 
chose the latter, and reached camp about seven o’clock 
in the evening, having marched above thirty-five miles 
and beaten a force strongly posted, three times their 
own number, in less than forty hours ! A fitting re- 
ception awaited them in camp ; the regimental bands 
turned out to play them in ; hundreds crowded round 
to greet them, and to offer their ungrudging welcome 
and congratulations on so triumphant an exploit.* 

“For the glorious result of these operations," in the 
General Order which they elicited, General Wilson 
declared himself “ indebted to the judgment and energy 
displayed by Brigadier-General Nicholson, the steadiness 
and gallantry of the troops in action, and the cheerful- 
ness with which they bore the fatigue and hardships 
they were called on to undergo.” 

Thus ended the month of August, and with it rose 
the fame of the young General. 


for General Nicholaon’s Despatch, see Appendix X. 
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nxK AHSArj r />f d?xhi —tite «tkoe teai v arrtvki> — the bkkach- 

B » rrRRIEJS— THK AJ98ArLT--N irHOF-MlN WOL’I^DKD — FAIL- 
l EE AT KrSSEMJL'Ni^E — CRITICAL PCKHITIOH OF THE ARMY — 
THE SUKREJfDEIt OF THE KIJHi — THE DEATH OF THE 8HAHEADA.H 
—DEATH OF miCHO UHO» — DELHI OCfVPlED. 

“ Woe to tk* ** hUxidy city ! it is aU fuR of lies amt robbery Be- 

luddy I am iojaind thee, saith the Lord oj 


In tiie dead of night — ^Iw^fore the day had yet dawned — 
on Tlmriyilay the 1 tth of September 1857, these words, 
uttered. "!r>70 years before against Nineveh, wcl^re read 
in iiioi t han one tent on the Delhi camping-ground ; 
they Celine as a cheering omen of success to men, await- 
ing the onler to fall in for the “ assault.'’ A few hours 
later they were read in many a family circle, and in at 
least one church, f in the daily morning-service; and to 
many an anxious heart that knew the momentous crisis 
to Ix^ at hand, in which husband, or son, or brother, or 
friend might stand unsciithed in the breach — or pi^rhaps 
be left a lifeless corpse — did they sound forth their note 

* Nabum, iii. 1. The fiirst Icjseon for September 14th. The whole 
chapter is awfully descriptive of the horrors of an assault. 

■f Simlii, where daily morning prayer was always said ; and daring 
this Riomentoas week, evening prayer also, by the Rev. F. O. Mayiie, 
chaplain. 
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of solace, and soothe the intensity of personal anxiety 
with the mingled assurance ot national success. 

A few hours more, and the telegraph flashed up from 
the very walls of the bhxkiy city, Dellii ha? l)cen 
assaulteil.’’ Who shall attempt to describe the feeling 
of exultant gratitude which filled the heart of eveiy 
Englishman in the Punjab? The die was cast. Delhi 
taken, and the Punjab safe. 

To make the doings cf that day intelligible, the 
reader must be carried back to the point at which our 
history of the siege left him, and trace in their order 
the steps by which the breach was carried. 

Tlie siege-train had arrived. Over miles of floo<ied 
road, through a country teeming with a disafiFected 
population, and exposed at almost any point to an 
attack from the rebels, with no escort but Far c’lhar's 
Beloochees and a detachment of H. M. 8tli Regiment, 
did it drag its ponderous length along. As it drew 
nearer, and the risk of attack increased, a body of in- 
fantry and cavalry were sent out for its protection, and, 
thus escorted, it rolled into camp on the 3d of Septem- 
ber. While it was yet on its way, the note of prepara- 
tion for its arrival was heard on eveiy side, so that 
once safely landed on the ridge, little would remain to 
be done to bring it into full play, (iabions, fascines, 
sand-bags, were ready in thousands, and a few hours 
would suffice U> run out advance-batteries, and mount 
some of the heaviest guns witliin more effectual work- 
ing-distance of the walls. All the reinforoements^ too 
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had now arriyed. The Moveable Column in full force ; 
the remaining wing of the Gist from Ferozepore (with 
whom Nicholson had already proved his generalship 
at Nujujffghm-) : Meerut had spared a few more Cara- 
bineers and artillery ;* Wilde’s Rifles, let loose from the 
far Peshawur country, had come in ; the Jheend Rajah 
had strengthened his gallant little band with a few 
more hundred picked men ; and, last of all, the Cash- 
mere Contingent marched in. 

Now the siege may be said to have begun in earnest. 
Hitherto we had done little more than defiantly hold 
our own — nominally besiegers, really besieged. 

The north face of the city, which comprised the 
whole length of wall between tlie Lahore Gate and the 
river, and contained the Moree, Cashmere, and Water 
bastions, and the intervening curtains, was resolved 
on as the side for the assault. Ou.r owm position along 
the ridge already commanded it ; the intervening 
ground, although (as has been already said) broken up 
with rained houses and gardens, and towards the right 
intersected by large ravines and stone quarries, still 
presented the only space by which an advance could be 
made ; while at every other point along the land-face, 
the suburbs of the city, covered with the crumbling 
palaces and mosques and houses extending for miles 
to the south, in a wilderness of ruins, — telling their tale 
of a succession of former cities, the growth and decay 
of nearly a thousand years, from the Indraprestha of 
the Tuar dynasty to the now “ Old Delhi ” of Feroze- 

* For Oononl N. Penoy bad thrown new life into tbnt station* 
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shah,— defied all advanca Then again, inside the walls, 
this part of the city, having been chiefly occupied by 
European residents, presented in its open space greater 
facilities for the assaulting columns, when they had 
once cleared the breaches, to re-form and advance, and 
more effectually fight their way, than in the narrow 
lanes and alleys wdth which the rest of the city was 
intersected. Towards this face, then, it was resolved 
to push forward the batteries.* 

General Wilson j then addressed his men to brace 


* Tho nature of the line of defence i.s thus described in the official 
report of Colonel Baird Smith, which the autlior has extracted from 
the Siege of Delhi, by the Rev. J. E. W. RoTTON, p. 267. 

These (defences) oonsiet of a succession of bastion fronts, the con- 
necting curtain being very long, and the outwork.s limited to one crown- 
work at the Ajmeer Gate, and Martello Towers mounting a single gun 
at such points as require some additional fianking-firc to that given 
by the bastions themselves. Tho bastions are small, mounting gene- 
taUy three guns in each face, two in each flank, and one in ernVirasuro 
at tho salient. The^ are pi-ovided with masonry parapets about twelve 
feet in thickneSiS, and a relief of about sixteen feet above the plane of 
site. The curtain consists of a simple masonry wail or rampart six- 
teen feet in height, eleven feet thick at the top, and fourteen or fifteen 
feet at bottom. This main wall carries a parapet loophole for mus- 
ketr 3 % eight feet in height and throe feet in thickness. The whole of 
the land-front is covered by a berm of a variable width, ranging from 
sixteen to thirty feet, and having a scarp-wall eight feet high ; exterior 
to this is a dry ditch of about tw'enty-five feet in height, and from six- 
teen to twenty feet in depth. Tho counterscarp is simply an earthen 
slope, easy to descend. Tho glacis is a very short one, extending only 
fifty or sixty yards from the counterscarp; using general terms, it 
covers from the besiegers’ view from one-half to one -third of the height 
of the walls of the place.” 

+ On the 7th of September, General Wilson’s address to the troops 
at Delhi on the expected assault ran as follows : — 

**The force assembled before Delhi has had much hardship and 
fatigue to undergo since its arnval in this camp, all of which has been 
most cheerfully borne by officers and men. The time is now drawing 
near when tne Major-General commanding tho force trusts that their 
labours will be over^ and they will be rewarded by tho capture of the 
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them up for the coming strag^ Yolunteers were 
called for from the cavaliy oorps (for in the assanlt 
there would be little work for them), to relieve the 
artillery, who were already wdl-nigh sinking under 


city for all their past •EoriioDt, and for a cheerful endurance of still 
f^piwter fatigue and exposure. The troops will be required to aid and 
assist the en^^neers in the erection of the batteries and trenches, and 
in daily exposure to the sun as covering-parties. 

The artillery will have oven harder work than they yet have had, 
and which they have so well and cheerfully performed hitherto : this, how- 
ever, will be for a short period only ; and when ordered to the assanlt, the 
Major-General feels assured British pluck aud determination will carry 
everything before them, and that the bloodthirsty and murderous 
mutineers, against whom they are fighting, will be driven headlong out 
of their stronghold, or be exteitninated ; but to enable them to do 
this, he warns the troops of the absolute necessity of their keeping 
together, and not straggling from their columns. By this can success 
only be secured. 

‘‘ Major-General Wilson need hardly remind the troops of the cruel 
murders committed on their officers and comrades, os well as their 
wives and children, to move them in the deadly struggle. No quarter 
should Ik) given to the mutineers ; at the same time, for the sake of 
humfinity and the honour of the country they beloiig to, he calls upon 
thorn to spare all women and children that may come in their way. 

** It is so imperative, not only for their safety, but for the success of 
their assault, that men should not straggle from their columns, that the 
Major-General feels it his duty to direct all commanding officers to 
im}>ress this strictly upon their men ; and be is confident that, after 
this warning, the men’s ^ good sense and discipline* will induce them 
to obey their officers, and keep steady to their duty. It is to be ex- 
plained to every regiment that indiscriminate plunder will not be 
allowed ; that prize-agents have been appointed, by whom all captured 
proj^erty will bo collected and sold, to be divided, according to the rules 
and regulations on this head, fairly among all men engaged ; and that 
any man found guilty of having concealed captured property will be 
made to restore it, and will forfeit all claims to the general prize ; he 
will also be likely to be made over to the provost-marshal, to be sum- 
marily dealt with. The Major-General calls upon the officers of the 
force to lend their zealous and efficient co-operation in the erection of 
the works of the siege now about to be commenced ; be looks espe- 
cially to the regimental officers of all grades to impress upon their 
men, that to work iu the trenches during a siege is as necessaiy and 
honourable as t(\ fight in the ranks during a battle. 
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the unceasing labour.* Trenches were dug on the 
artillery park, and every evening detachments of in- 
fantry might be seen at escalade practice, that they 
might be the more ready to mount the breach when 
the time for the assault came. To relieve the over- 
crowded hospitals, a general hospital-delivery took 
place ;t as many sick as could be moved were sent 
out of camp to Umballa and the hills. And with the 
bright jewels and untold wealth of the reputed richest 
city in India, — the whole to he given up to the army, J 
— prize agents were appointed ; Captain Fagan of the 
Artillery, to represent the Staff ; Captain Sir E. Camp- 
bell, Bart., of H.M.’s 60th Rifles, for the Queen’s troops ; 
and Captain Wriford, of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, for 
the troops of the Company. Such were the prelimi- 
naries. 

Some distance in advance of Hindoo Kao’s house. 


He will hold all officers responsible for their utmost being done to 
carry out the directions of the engineers, and he confidently trusts 
that all will exhibit a healthy and hearty spirit of emulation and zeal, 
from which he has no doubt that the happiest results will follow, in 
the brilliant termination of all their labours/' 

* One battery was entirely worked by volunteers from cbo 9th 
Lancers. 

+ Rotton’s Siege of Delhi. 

J When Delhi had been taKen, and communication was once more 
open with Calcutta, the army found that this pledge, given by General 
Wilson, that all the property of the rebel city should be regarded as 
prize,’' was ignored by the Supreme Government. This unfortunate 
order gave rise to the indignant waggery — which aroused so tremen- 
dously the wrath of Government — of some soldier (name unknown), who 
gave vent to his feelings by writing on the barrack wall, Delhi taken 
for thirty-six rupees ten annas," which sum exactly represented his 
six months* batta. However, on inference to England, the word of the 
General given to the gallant English soldier was allowed to oe as bind- 
ing as that given to the blood-stained King of Delhi. 

VOL. n. L 
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the last spur of the ridge towards the Moree 
spreads out into a plateau ; on this leuipting podtion 
a battery of six 9-pounders and two 21-pounders bad 
been planted under command of Captain Remington, 
as an initiatory step, to play upon the Moree Bastion ; 
and the first real advance was made from this point 
A dry nullah runs down from the ridge — this served 
for a parallel; and a battery (No. J; was run up 
on tiie night of the 7th, within 700 yards of the 
walla, consisting of two parts, that on the right 
mounting six guns, “ to smash the Moree ; * that 
on the left with four guns, to keep down the fire 
of the Cashmere Bastion ; the whole under Major J, 
Brind, 

This step, following up the planting the light 
battery on the plateau, evidently misled the rebels; 
nearly all the hard fighting had hitherto been in this 
quarter, and the advance of these two batteries con- 
firmed them in the idea that the assault, whenever 
it was made, would be made in this direction ; so they 
were wholly unprepared for the next advance, which 
was on Ludlow Castle. This important position had 
always formed an advance picquet of the enemy, 
even after they had lost their guns there on the 12tii 
of August; but, apparently not contemplating the 
possibility of advance here, they were taken so utterly 
unawares that they offered scarcely any resistonce, 
and Ludlow Castle fell into our hands almost without 
, a struggle. 

* A Ytar'i Campa^inyin India, by CAItAOl HOLBr, p. 74. 
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Here a battery (No. 2), a little in front, also con- 
sisting of two parts, was soon planted under Majors 
Kaye and Campbell.* In the right division were 
seven 8-inch howitzers and two 18-pounders ; in the 
left, nine 24-pounders — ^the one to play on the Cash- 
mere Bastion, the other on the curtain beyond, where 
the main breach was to be made. To the left of this, 
still in advance, stood the Koodsia Bagh ; and here, 
under shelter of the ruined gateways, a mortar bat- 
tery of ten pieces to clear the Cashmere Curtain was 
established under the gallant Major Tombs ; but it 
was kept masked till all the left batteries were ready, 
that they might ojicn fire .simultaneously. On again, 
nearer still, without parallel or covered-way, was now 
made an advance w'ithout precedent in the world’s 
history of siege operations. A little in front of the 
Koodsia Bagh stood what once had been the “ Custom- 
house,” of late years used as a private residence, now a 
pounded, riddled, charred ruin, and attached to it a small 
ruined outhouse. Perhaps its proximity to the city wall 
— for it was within lOO yaixis of the Water Bastion — 
made the rebels look upon the occupation of it by them- 
selves as useless, and by us as impossible. From what- 
ever cause, it was left unoccupied, and our engineering 
jiarty quietly walked in and took possession. However, 
the enemy soon found out their mistake ; the noise of 
the working parties, though carefully suppressed, could 
not fiul to reach the sentries on the wall, and shot and 

• Haj«^r Campbell was wounded on the evening of the 11th, when 
the commmmd devolved on Captain Johnson. 
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shell were soon pouring in, and in spite of the coyer of 
the walls the men fell fast. However, the work went 
on in the face of the enemy’s fire, and a battery (No. 4) 
under Major Scott was established. This completed 
the line of breaching batteries ; the whole formed 
between the 7th and the 13th — a goodly week’s 
work ! 

Blind’s batteiy to tbe right had been at work ever 
since the morning of the 8th, pounding away on the 
Moree Bastion, and dropping long shots into the Cash- 
mere Gateway ; two days after, the Ludlow Castle bat- 
teries opened ; the next morning the Koodsia Bagh 
battery was unmasked, and, with that of the Custom- 
house, took up the game. And now some fifty pieces 
of heavy artillery were in full play on the doomed city. 
Day and night the pounding went on ; the Moree Bas- 
tion was soon silenced, and the line of parapet which 
sheltered the sharpshooters between it and the Cash- 
mere Bastion was fast disappearing. The Cashmere 
Bastion itself was “ silenced in ten minutes after the 
Ludlow batteries had opened on it ; ” * and the mas- 
sive stone-work, only a few months before restored and 
strengthened by the English Government for the protec- 
tion ur beautification of the city of the Mogul, soon began 
to crumble away under the play of English 24-pounders. 
Now a round-shot dislodged a block of masonry, and 
rattied it down into the ditch ; now a ponderous shell, 
judiciously pitched, lodged on the crumbling wall, and, 
as it exploded, tore down yards of battlement. The 
* Mdut, p. 87. 
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Water Bastion fared almost worse ; the fire from the 
heavy guns at the Customhonse at 160 yards’ range 
played with fearful efiect ; the guns we|cg dismounted 
and smashed, and the breach opened ; while under 
the play of Tombs's mof^ars the curtain between was 
/literally stripped. 

Yet dearly was all the success bought ; every hour 
told its tale of death or wounds. Foremost, and most 
lamented, perhaps, of all who had yet fallen, Fagan of 
the Artillery, than whom the whole army had not a 
kinder-hearted or a braver man, fell sL victim to his 
gallantry ; Hilldebrand, too, of the Artillery followed, 
and many 'others; and among the working parties 
the losses were very heavy. For not only did the 
enemy pour in a deadly fire of grape and round-shot 
from the walls, and ^ipsi^try from the jungle and 
trenches in front, but they had contrived to plant an 
enfilading battery on the right in Kissengunge, out 
of sight of the guns on the ridge, so that not one 
of the batteries there could play upon it, and within 
grape range from the city walls, so that it could 
not be carried without heavy loss — a loss that could 
not then be borne.* A round-shot from this would 
now and again plough through, not only Brind’s 
batteiy on the right, but those at Ludlow Castle 
too ; while the Customhouse and Koodsia Bagh 
batteries were similarly enfiladed by a rebel battery 
established across the river. Add to this the intense 
heat, the almost unceasing fatigue, the anxious sleep- 
. * Misuct, p. 91. 
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less days and nights,* wcuiog out body and mind alike, 
cholera, too, raging among them — and who will wonder 
at so heavy a list of casualties even before the grand 
struggle had come ? Yet in spite of all this danger 
and difficulty, men’s hands were ever ready and hearts 
light, and they laboured on with an energy and strength 
borrowed from the hope that a day or two more and 
all would be over. 

By mid-day on the 13th it was clear that the crown- 
ing assault was only a question of houra 

The day before, a council of war had sat, and every- 
thing was arranged for the assault, the time only re- 
maining a secret. On the afternoon of the 13th the 
breaches at the Cashmere and Water Bastions looked 
so inviting that an examination was resolved, and four 
young Engineer officers. Lieutenants Oreathed, Home, 
Medley, and Lang, were ordered out on this jierilous 
expedition. Let one of the exploring party describe 
the adventure in his own words : — 

“ It was a bright starlight night, with no mqon, and 
tlu; roar of the batteries, and clear, abnipt reports of 
the shells from the mortars, alone broke the stillness oi 
the scene, while the flashes of the rockets, carcasses, and 
fireballs lighting up the air ever and anon, made areally 
beautiful spectacle. The ghurecs struck ten, and, as 
preconcerted, the fire of the batteries suddenly ceased. 
Our party was iu readiness ; we drew swords, felt that 
our revolvers were ready to hand, and leaving the shel- 

* ('olonel Briiid, far iastance, never took off his clothes or left his 
guns from the hour ihejr o|»efied on the 8th till tho 14th ! 
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ter of the picquet, such as it was, advanced stealthily 
into tlie enemy’s country. 

“ Creeping quietly through the garden, we quickly 
found ourselves under a large tree on the edge of the 
cover ; and here we halted for a moment, conversing 
only in whispers. The enemy’s skirmishers were firing 
away on onr right, some thirty yards from u.s, and tlie 
flashes of their muskets lit uj> the air as if they had been 
fireflies. The shells and rockets of the enemy at one 
moment illumined the space around, as they sailed over 
our 111 a.d.s, and then left us in total darkness. We now' 

left the Rifle oflficer, lieutenant H , and his twenty 

men in snj'port. and with the six men who were to 
accompany ns Lang and I emerged into the open, and 
pushed .straight for the bri'aili. In five minutes we 
found ourselves on the edge of the ditch, the dark ma.ss 
of the Caslinrt re ]>a.stioii immediately on the Other side, 
and tl.e breach distinctly di.seernihle. Not a soul wa.s 
in siglit The counterscarp was sixteen feet deep, and 
steej) ; Lang slid down first, I passed down the ladder, 
and, taking two men out of tlie six, descended after 
him, leaving the other four on the cope to cover our 
retreat Two minutes more, and we should have been 
at the to]) of the breach ; Imt quiet as we had been, 
the enem\ was on the watch, and we heard several men 
running from the left towards the breach. We there- 
fore rc-a.scended, though with some dinicidty, and, 
throwing oui eelves down on the grass, waited in silence 
fur what was to happen. A number of figures imme- 
diately appeared on the top of the breach, their forms 
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clearly discernible against the bright sky, and not twenty 
yards distant We, however, were in the deep shade, 
and they could not apparently see us. They conversed 
in a low tone, and presently we heard the ring of their 
steel ramrods as they loaded. We waited quietly, 
hoping they would go away, when another attempt 
might be made. Meanwhile we could see that the 
breach was a good one, the slope easy of ascent, and 
that there were no guns in the flank. We knew by 
experience, too, that the ditch was easy of descent. It 
•was, however, de.sirable, if possible, to get to the top ; 
but the sentries would not move. At one time the 
thought occurred to me of attempting the ascent bj 
force. We might have shot two or three of them from 
where we lay, and in the surprise the 'rest might have 
run, and we could have been to the top and back be- 
fore they had seen how small our party was ; but the 
extreme hazard of the attempt, and the utter impossi- 
bility of rescuing any one that might be wounded in 
the ditch, made me abandon the idea, when I further 
reflected that 'U'e had, in reality, gained all the needful 
information. After waiting, therefore, some minutes 
longer, I gave a signal ; the whole of us jumped up at 
once, and ran back towards our own ground. Directly 
we were discovered, a volley was sent after us ; the balls 
came whizzing about our ears, but no one was touched. 
We reached our support in safety, and all quietly re- 
treated to the Koodaia Bagh by the same road we had 
come. Lang went off to the batteries to tell them 
they might open fire again, and I got on to my horse 
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And galloped back to camp as hard as I could, to make 
my report to the chief engineer; the roar of the bat- 
teries as I rode off showing that they had once more 
Opened fire on the breach.”* 

Greathed and Home also returned untouched, and 
reported the breach at the Water Bastion practicable, 
though it would have been all the better for a few 
hours more pounding, had the time admitted of it. 

About midnight the order flew through the camp, 
“ The assault at three o’clock in the morning.” Tlic plan 
had been already determined on, and it only remained 
to carry it out. The whole force was to be divided into 
“ four assaulting columns and a reserve the first to 
storm the breach at the Cashmere Bastion, the second 
that in the Water Bastion, the third to blow open the 
Cashmere Gate, and the fourth, on the extreme right, 
to clear Kissengunge and enter by the Lahore Gate ; 
while the “ reserve ” was to follow up in the wake of 
the first three columns, and throw in supports wher- 
ever necessary. 

The post of honour and of danger was claimed by 
General Nicholson. He had been sent down by the 
Chief Commissioner “ to take Delhi.” It was no dis- 
paragement to those to whom rank gave a priority in 
that army to say that all eyes were turned to him. His 
arrival in camp gave a new vigour to the troops, a new 
hope to the Punjab : even jealousy, wb^^T-e it existed 
among those whom he superseded, rose into emulation 
in the hearts oi the nobler ones ; among others, if such 

♦ Medley’s Year's Camjxiigning, p. 97-100. 
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there were, it learned to be silent. Then Taylor of the 
Engineers, though only a young subaltern, was re- 
garded by all, and felt by all, to be the life, the mov- 
ing spring, of the engineering department. During 
the interval between Major Laughton’s withdrawal and 
(’olonel Baird Smith’s arrival, the sole charge lay with 
him ; and even aftenvards, when a subordinate, it was 
acknowledged by all that hi? wa.s virtually the directing 
hand.* Early in the breaching operations, Colonel 
Baird Smith was wounded by a splinter frcun a shell, and 
consequently the duty of directing the a.ssault neces- 
sarily devolved on Lieutenant Taylor, and he accom- 
panied Nicholson at the head of the first column. 

Ludlow (.'astle was the nuidciivous for the three 
columns on liie left and the reserve. By three o’clock 
A.M. they had all fallen in, (d’ the following strength; — 


• It is Rcarct'Iy nv'tdtssti ry to ft.ipport tha aHore ttatisment, fmi ii is 
m’.a l>y the testiiiioDy of all who wen# before ibeliu. 

W'tisoD. it! }i:< ^irsjatch of the 22d of Bwptember, spoakini/ of 
liiTo, c.'l'is hlui " omincntly twjd thank^^ lilrti nvr] 

tkt' v^ ! i'' of the* aini men ** for having planne<l and sitfccssfully 

carntduui lo (hr f.u-r < f extreme and uunauul difficulticH, ;iti attack 
almoKi whin/tii par.ihri i’l the annals of siego opcratieiis.” 

A brothel- r wri tes thus of him 

Ho virtu;;!.' \ 'hrorteni ( he wlu'iu sie^re ujK'ration.N iu the field, from 
the commonceuMsit !<• t'ncir triumjduint eotielusioii. Xo t'ue hut Iiis 
O'wii brother ()tVu‘er.< knew the pi'oat responsibility that dev.^ivtul ujxui 
him. and the amount i-l a.nM-Uy. I.ibour, .in-l exjsesure th;.t !.e under- 
wcDt in oonsefMieuei' ’ ft .vus sometiniets thought Lie'ileii.mt r.-tyloi's 
fkjrv'icoe wore not dtdy r'. <. o:j;nise<l. (hizetto alter fila/.ette hi-uui!-ht its 
list of honours without 11 ;“^ nauie includol ; but n<» sooner did ho 

emerye from llie ehl■vs:di^ of the s’.haltoiTi, autl ajipcarin the full plory 
of a <M])tain. than tiie welkuon honuiirs which the rules of tdie servieo 
had hitherto forbidiieu now. clustered round him, and he was inatle a 
LieuUmant* Colonel and C.IC 
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The l«l Column, under General Nicholson, consisted of — 

3(X) men of H.M. 75th Regt., under Lieut.-( ^ol. Herbert ; 
250 „ let E. B. Fusiliers, under Major Jacob ; 

450 „ 2d Punjab Infantry, under Captain Green ; 

with Lieutenants Medley, Lang, and Bingham, of the Sngin 
eers, attached. 

The 2d Column, under Col. W. Jones, of H. M. Glut, of — 

^2i')0 men of H. M, 8th Regt., under Lieut.<t\)L Greetbed ; 
250 „ 2d E. B. Fusiliers, under Captain Boyd ; 

35(> „ 4th Sikh Infantry, under Captain Rothney ; 

accompanied by Lieutenants Qreatlied, Hovenden, and Pem- 
berton, Engineers. 

The 3d Column, under command of Colonel G. Campbell, 
of H. M. 52d L. L, consisted ol — 

♦ 250 men of IT. M. 52d Regiment, under Major Vigors ; 
500 „ 1st Punjab Infantry, under Lieut. Nicholson ; 

250 Kumaon Battalion, under Captain Ramsay ; 

also the soldier-hearted civilian. Sir T. Metcalfe, wlio knew 
the streets of Delhi as no one else ther^‘ did, witli Lieute- 
nants Home, Salk^M, aud Tandy, of the Engineers, attached ; 
and 

The Beaerve Column, under command of Brigadier J. Long- 
field, consisted of — 

250 men of H. M. Gist Regt., under Lt.-Col. C. Deacon ; 
200 „ Bellooch Batt., under Lieut.-Col. Farquhar ; 

550 „ 4th Punjab Infantry, under Captain Wild ; 

200 „ Jheend Force, under Colonel Durnsford ; 

with LieutenanU Ward and Thackery, of the Engineers, 
attached ; 

while in advance of all, under cover of the trees 
that lined the road, and concealed in the bnishwood 

* This is given on ragimsntal authority. Genera) Wilson’s report 
states it to have been only 200. 
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which stretched up within musket-shot of the walls, 
the gallant 60th Rifles, under Colonel J. Jones, spread 
themselves along ready to sweep the parapets, keep 
down the fire of the rebels, and cover the advance of 
the columns. 

All had collected at Ludlow Castle before daylight. 

The 1st column turned off to the left into the 
Koodsia Bagh, ready to rush out on the main breach ; 
the 2d cohinm passed on beyond to the “Custom- 
house garden,” their duty being to mount the breach 
at the W ater Bastion ■, wliile the 3d column moved out 
along the high-road, prepared to march on the Cash- 
mere Gate when blown in. The explosion to be 
eifected here at daybreak was to be the signal for a 
simultaneous advance of the three columns. 

But as the day liegan to dawn it was observed that 
Bandy had ’ n busy at work during the short re- 
spite uu _ims, aiid the bi-eaches had been filled 
up with suud'isigs and a cheva nx-de-frise improvised. 
The Hidcr along through tlie batteries to open fire 
again, and ki, ick down tins new obstacle; and the 
columns were ordered to lie under shelter until the 
breach should be cleared ; and then the advance of the 
Rifles to the front with a cheer was to be the signal 
for the batteries to cease fire, and the columns to rush 
out to the assault. 

At the head of the 3d column stood the gallant 

exploding party,” consisting of Lieutenants Salkeld 
and Home, of the Engineers ; Sergeants Carmichael, 
Burgess, and Smith, of the Bengal Sappers ; Bugler 
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Hawthorne, of the 52d L. I. (who accompanied the 
party to sound the advance when the gate was blown 
in); and eight native sappers, under Havildar Madhoo, 
to carry the bags of powder. At the edge of the 
cover the powder-bags had been transferred to the 
European soldiers.* Here stood this heroic little 
band, forming a forlorn hope, feeling themselves doomed 
to almost certain death, waiting in almost agonising 
suspense for the appointed signal. It came : the fir- 
ing suddenly ceased, the cheer of the Rifles rang 
through the air ; out moved Home with four sol- 
diers, each carrying a bag of powder on his head ; 
close behind him came Salkeld, port-fire in hand, with 
four more soldiers similarly laden ; while, a short dis- 
tance behind, the storming party, loO strong, -f* under 
Captain Bayley of H. M. 52 d, followed up by the main 
body of the column in rear. The gateway, as in all 
native cities, was on the .side of the bastion, and 
had an outer gateway in advance of the ditch. Home 
and his party were at this outer gate almost before 
their approach was known. It was open ; but the 
drawbridge so shattered that it was very difficult 
cross ; however, they got over, reached the main gate, 
and laid their bags unharmed. 

“ So utterly paralysed,” says Lieutenant Medley, | 
“ were the enemy at the audacity f the proceeding, that 

* The gergeants and the havildar accompanied Home, carrying the 
first four bags, — K otton’s SUge of Delhi, p. 272. 

+ Fifty men of H. M. 62d L. I., fifty of Kumaon Battalion, and fifty 
of 1st Punjab Infsmtry (better known as Coke's Rifles). 

} Mjcdlst’s rears Campaign, p. 109. 
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they only filed a few straggling shots, and made haste 
to clo.se the wicket with every appearance of alarm, so 
that Lieutenant Home, after laying his bags, jumped 
into the ditch unhurt. It wa.s now Salkeld’s turn. He 
also advanced with four other bags of powder, and 
a lii^hted port-fire. But the enemy had now recovered 
froiii their coi^ternation, and had seen the smallness 
of the party,' and the object of their approach. A 
deadly fi ; was poured upon the little band from the 
top of t lie gateway from both flanks, and from the 
open wicket, not ten feet distant. Salkeld laid his 
bag.s, but was shot through the arm and leg, and fell 
back on the liridge, handing the port-fire to Sergeant 
Burgess, bidding him light the fusee. Burgess was 
instantly shot dead in the attempt. Sergeant Car- 
michael then advanced, took up the port-fire, and suc- 
ceeded in the attempt, but immediately fell, mortally- 
wounded. Sergeant Smith, seeing him fall, advanced 
at a run, but, finding that the fuse was already burn- 
ing, threw himself down into the ditch, where the 
bugler had already conveyed poor Salkeld. In another 
moment a terrific explosion shattered the massive gate. 
The bugle sounded the advance, and then with a loud 
cheer the storming party was in the gateway, and in a 
few minutes more the entire column ; and tiie Cash- 
mere Gate and Main Guard were once more in our 
hands.” * 

* Thus was aocompliBbed one of the most daring acta probablj on 
record. Salkeld, Home, Sergeant Smith, and Bugler Hawthorne, re- 
ceived the Victoria Cross. But poor Salkeld, after lingering aeveral 
days, died of his wounds ; and the gallant Home, after hie hair- 
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And where were the other columns ^ Each had 
carried its breach. 

The darkness to which they had trusted for a sur 
prise had passed away, and the day had broken when 
they moved out, each fiwt its cover, in solid atlvance 
to the assault. A shower of grape from tlie flanking 
guns of both bastions, and a perfect sleet of musketry, 
greeted them, and many a gallant fellow fell before the 
glacis was reached. At the edge of the ditch there 
was a check ; the fire was so terrific that man after 
man was knocked over before the ladders could be got 
down into the ditch, which were to help them up the 
opposite side. The ladders once down, the men sprkhg 
in, mounted the scarp, scrambled up over the debris of 
the crumbled wall, and were on the breach. Ever fore- 
most in daring, Nicholson, in aflvance of his men, was 
the first on the wall, at the head of his part of tlie 
column ; Major Jacob, Captain Greville, and other 
oflScers of the Fusiliers, were the next moment by his 
side ; the other portion, with the 75th in advance, 
diverged a little to the right to escalade the adjoining 
bastion ; here a brave young officer of the corps, Lieu- 
tenant Fitzgerald, was the first to mount, and fell mor- 
tally wounded. A lodgment was now effected, and in 
spite of a fire from the church, the Kutcheree, the 
Government College, and even the Selim Gurh in the 
distance, which raked the top ot the wall, they stood 
firm : resistance was in vain ; the rebels were hurled 

breadth escape, met death accidentally soon afterwards, while blowing 
up the fori of Malagorh. 
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back, or fled on every side ; and, running down the 
ramp, the whole column "were under shelter of the 
Main Guard, where they re-formed. 

The zd column to the left liad also carried the 
breach at the Water Bastion, though not without heavy 
loss. At the given signal it emerged from the cover of 
the Customhou.se, gallantly led by Colonel W Jones, 
of the Gist Queen’s. A deadly fire greeted it as it 
ui)[iroiXched the .ditch, and among the first to fall, 
,->e\'crely wounded, were the two Engineer officers, 
(ireatlied and ('venden, who bravely headed the ad- 
vance -jiarty with the scaling-ladders ; and of the 
thirty-yiiu! ladiler-men twenty-nine were rendered hors 
dr co'inhat within a few minutes.* However, “English 
])luck ” triumphed ; on the column pushed ; the ditch 
was crossed, the scarp mouiited, and the breach carried 
in gallant style. f 

The three .assaulting columns had now fairly effected 
a lodgnmnt within the w.alls ; and a call was made on 
Brigadier Longfield to bring up his reserve, in order to 

* Mkdley, p. ]0S. 

i" “ And here a little incident deserves notice ; and the more so, as 
it affects the reputation of a very younj^ and inexj)erienced, but, not- 
withstaiidino-, very valuable officer, since dead, Ensipfn Evcnird Aloy- 
san‘’ lii.sic i*hi!Ups, formerly of the 11th Kegiment of Native Infantry. 
In co-operation with some Rifles placed tmder his command, he most 
gallantly carried the Water Bastion, and turned the guns which he 
found therein, with all po.ssible sjioed and dexterity, against the re- 
treaVing rebels.”-- H otton’s p. 271. 

This young officer’s gfillantry was acknowledged by the Horse 
Guards giving him a commission in the OOth Rifles ; but ho was not 
destined to enjoy the honour, or even to know that it had been cqn- 
ferrcil upon him. Two days after he was killed in the Delhi Bank 
House. — lbid,f p. 308. 
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occupy the positions as they were taken, thus leaving 
the columns free to push on. 

Colonel Campbell first moved his column out of the 
Main Guard, and diverged to the left to clear the ^ut- 
cheree and church, while General Nicholson, having 
re-formed, filed past his rear to the right, and entered 
the narrow lane called the Rampart Road, which runs 
the whole circuit of the city within the wall. Such a 
line of advance was evidently never anticipated by the 
rebels ; for, with the exception of the riflemen on the 
tamparts, scarcely a man was here to dispute their 
progress. They soon cleared the ramparts, and, with 
very slight loss, carried the Moree Bastion, and also 
the Cabul Gate, and were pressing on towards the 
Lahore Gate, their point d’appui, which they were to 
open from inside for the 4th column, under Major 
Reid.* They had gone on some distance, H. hi. 75th 
in front, when, at a curve in the road, a gun on the 
Eurun Bastion opened fire upon them ; in the lane, too, 
was a slight breastwork with a brass gun to dispute 
the road ; but this was soon withdrawn uefore the 
brisk fire of the 75th. Unhappily, no rush was made 
to capture it : the men in advance hesitated, and fell 
back to the Cabul Gate, with three officers — Captain 
Freer (of the .i7th), Wadeson, and Darrell — wounded. 
Here Nicholson, who had mounted the Moree Bastion 

* Major iieidy in a letter to Mr Rotton, published in the Appendix 
to his Sieffi of Delhi, p. 356 B&yn he was to have entered the city at 
the CaJbul UaU, but General Wilson’s despatch, and Medley, p. 103, 
in the programme of the operations, expressly mentions the Lahore 
Gait. 
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to reconnoitre the movements of the enemy outside, 
joined them, an<i found the aspect of affairs suddenly 
changed. In the lane, which had before been compara- 
tively clear, one of the guns (originally placed at the 
Lahore Gate to sweep the Ciiandnee Chouk) had now 
been run some distance down the lane, and another 
placed at the entrance to supjtort it ; the windows and 
roofs of the low houses on the left were also now 
swarming with riflemen, and, where a short time before 
a vigorous rush might have cleared the almost empty 
lane, and taken the gun, and carried the Lahore Gate 
in flank, with probably but little loss, now every inch 
of ground had to be fought, and the advance made in 
the face of di'adly lire from the field-piece, through the 
lane alive with a concealed foe. Nicholson saw the 
emergency, and resolved on recovering, if possible, the 
lost ground. lie pushed on the lot Fusiliers, who 
answered to his call right gallantly. One gim was 
taken and spiked ; twice they rushed at the second ; 
the grape ploughed through the lane ; bullets poured 
down like bail from the walls and houses ; Major Jacob 
fell mortally wounded at the hea<l of his men ; Cajitain 
Speke, Captain Greville, were disabled ; the men were 
falling fiist ; there was hesitation ; Nicholson sprang for- 
ward, and while in the act of waving his sword to urge 
the men on once more — alas for the column, alas for 
the army, tor India ! — he fell back mortally wounded, 
snot through the diest by a rebel from a house win- 
dow close by, and was carried ofi" by two of the 1st 
Fusiliers. The command of the column devolved on 
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Major Brookes, of the 7-5 th Regiment* who, on Colonel 
Herbert’s retiring wounded at the glacis, had taken 
command of tliat regiment They now fell back on 
Uie Cabul Gate — which was for some days to be om 
advanced position. 

The delay had . lost ns the Lahore Gate — and 
Nicholson. 

To return to the 3d column. On moving out at 
the Main Guard, Colonel (’arnplx;!! turned to the left, 
cleared the Kutcheree and churcii, the Delhi Press, and 
Skinner’s House, where .«oiue reljcls still held on ; and 
leaving these positions in the hands of Wilde’s Pufl- 
jabees, who came up from the res<;rve, he then pushed 
on through the “ Beguni-ke-Bagh ” into the lower end 
of the Chandnee Cliouk, then across tliis, the main 
thoroughfare of the city, into a narrow street or lane 
which leads up to the Jumma Musjid. The column 
had fought its way gallantly foi some distance, when, 
at a turn in the lane, where, a hundred yards alicad, 
that majestic pile, the pride of the Mohammedan of 
Hindostan, towered into view, they found themselves 
confronted by a massive gateway, with the side ajtches 
bricked up and the heavy gate closed. Withoot an 
aigineer — for they had all fallen, two killed and the 
third wounded at the Cashmere Gate ; without artilleiy 
— for tlie drawbridge was so broken and the gate so 
blocked up with the ruin caused by the explosion, that 
not a gun had yet been able to enter the city ;* wdth- 


* Bcmrcbicr's battisry was lyini^ outside ready, and as soon as the 
bridge and gateway admitted of it^ in it came^ and did noble service. 
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ont a powder-bag — they were utterly at fault. In 
spite of a heavy musketry-fire playing on them from 
adjoining houses, they yet held on, hoping succours 
might come up : at length, when Colonel Campbell 
learnt that Nicholson had not gained the Lahore Gate, 
and that the rebels were mustering strong in the 
Chandnee Chouk, finding his men falling fast, and 
himself slightly wounded, seeing no hope of sup- 
port, he resolved to fall back, and drew off his men 
to the church. In the meanwhile a noble struggle had 
been going on in the Chandnee Chouk. Major Ramsay, 
with his Goorkhas (Kumaon Battalion) and about 100 
of the 5 2d L. I., had been detached by Colonel Camp- 
bell to push up the street and seize the Kotwallee. 
They carried their point in gallant style, and, fearing 
to be cut off, fell .back to the main column, leaving 
a few men to hold the building. Three times did they 
clear the road and the adjoining houses ; and for some 
five hours the Kotwallee was in their hands ; but Major 
Ramsay, also finding himself without support, and afraid 
to risk the danger of so isolated a position, was compelled 
to abandon it and join Colonel Campbell at the church. 

The reserve column under Brigadier Longfield had 
from the first been broken up to meet the demands of 
the assaulting columns ; the whole of the GOth Rifles, 
under Colonel Jones, had distributed themselves along 
the line of advance to cover the attacking columns ; 
while the Belooch Battalion was first thrown into the 
advanced batteries, and subsequently sent to the sup- 
port of Reid’s column to the right On the assaulting 
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columns advancing, H. M. 61st Il^ment,unaer Colonel 
Deacon, had pressed on in support ; while the 4th 
(Wilde’s) Pimjabees and the Jheend Force occupied the 
points as they were taken by Campbell’s Column, and 
then, under Major Wilde, made a gallant rush on the 
Government Collegie, still held by the rebels, which they 
carried with trifling Ic^ss. 

Such was that da^ o work within the city, thus 
summed up in the official tclegra])hic message at half- 
past two o’clock, “ We hold the line of the city from 
the Cahul Gate to the Oolleye Gardens.” i 

It only remains to describe the progress of the 4th 
column, whose work lay on the extreme right. The 
policy of an attack upon this point at all has been 
sometimes questioned, as embracing too large a range 
of assault. It has been urged that the troops concen- 
trated here, if distributed over the other columns, 
would by the increase of numbers have made the ad- 
vance at the other points more vigorous, and the suc- 
cess more certain and complete. In this there inay be 
some truth ; but, on the other hand, it is only just to 
consider that the advance of numerically " the largest 
column on this quarter was not without its olqect : it 
served as a fei-nf confirming the rebels in their expecta- 
tion that the main attack would be liere, and thus 
drawing off their attention from the other points of 
as.'5"nlt. It has been sometimes hinted, too, that the 
General was greatly deceived as to the strength of the 
enemy in the Kissengunge, that he had been led to be- 

* Though a largo proportion were the Cashmere Contingent 
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Heve them to be in no great force there, and that they 
com I be easily mastered ; to which it may be replied, 
that though possibly the exact strength of the enemy 
i n this strong position was not actually known, still so 
much was known, that they were a formidable body, 
and that thmr location here was not withont its object, 
tlut object being to turn the flank, attack the rear, 
master the camp, and mnrder all the fdcir and wounded 
while the army were angrossed in the ap«ault ! So 
that the advance of this column on the Kissengnnge, 
though unsuccessful, did effect its twofold object — it 
acted as a feint, and it saved our rear and camp. 

At the appointed hour all the troops told oft' to com- 
pose this column, 50 men of the 60th Eifles, 1 60 of the 
1st Fusiliers, with 200 of the Sirmooree Goorkhas, and 
200 Guides, and the Crows’ Nest picquet drawn in, 80 
of H. M. 61st Ecgiment, 65 Kumaon Battalion, and 25* 
Coke's liiflcs. with the Cashmere Contingent, formed up 
iKrhind the Goorkha stronghold, Hindoo Kao’s house, 
and then moved down the hill to the main road, close 
to the advanced picquet in the Subzee Mundee, where 
they were disposed by Major Reid for the attack ; 
three guns were also atUichtnl to this column, but there 
was considerable delay in their arrival, and when they 
did arrive, they were so deplorably under-manned as to 
be of little use.* Two Engineer officers. Lieutenants 
MannseU and Tennant accompanied this column. 

The enemy had occupied the Eissengonge Serai in 
great force, planting two strong batteries in front, and 
• Boros, p. 281. 
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nmning out two breastworks with light field- pieces 
across the road leading ap to it, one a short distance 
from the wall, the other far in advance, close to the 
canal bridge. Major Reid’s plan was, after carrying 
the first breastwork, to divide his column into two 
parts, and, branching off with one half on eacli side, to 
push on in parallel lines to the flanks of the batteries 
and the send, making at the same time a feint oi. their 
front ; and then, having carried the guns and cleared 
the building, to make for the Lahore Gate. 

From the unfortunate delay in the arrival of the 
guns, it was now broad daylight : not only was surjirise 
no longer jx)ssible, but their intention was known, and 
reinforcements were seen pouring in to the rebel posi- 
tion from the Lahore Gate. While all wa.s being pre- 
pared for the advance, firing was suddenly heard on the 
right It was the Cashmere Contingent, who for some 
cause were prematurely engaging the enemy. The 
advance now sounded ; a handful of Rifles and the 
Sirmoorecs rushed at the first breastwork, and carried 
it at once, though with the loss of two gallant, officers. 
Captain M'Bamett, both N. L, and Lieutenant Murray, 
i2d N. L, who were attached, the former to the Ist Fusi- 
liers, and the latter to the Guides. Major Beid was 
now arranging for the substantial attack on the serai, 
when (in his twenty-sixth engagement*) he was severely 
wounded in the head, and compelled to resign his com- 
mand. lliewlKde plan of attack was now disconcerted — 
the heavy guns from the rebel batteries swept the road 
* See Appendix O* 
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with grape ; the Cashmere Contingent on the right, 
finding the enemy far more numerous than they ex- 
pected, gave way, and could not again be brought up;* 
any further attempt was hopeless, and it only remained 
to draw oil' the rest of the column with as little loss as 
might be, which was effected by Captjun Muter of the 
fiOth Rifles, who succeeded to the command on Major 
Reid being wounded 

There remains one portion of that gallant little army 
to be accounted for, which could not take their place 
in any of these columns — the cavalry, comprising the 
9th Lancers, the Gth Carabineers, Guide cavalry, and 
Hodson’s Horse, and portions of the 1 st, 2d, and nth 
Punjab Cavalry, — in all, what with losses in action, 
and from disease, and volunteers to the artillery, only 
mustering about 600 sabres. These were concentrated 
by the side of Brind’s battery on the right, so as to 
prevent any flank movement on the assaulting columns. 
They gradually moved down towards the city walls, 
and came close under the Moree Bastion, and were for 
some time most critically placed, suffering heavy loss 
from the grape and musketry of the rebels. Their post 
w«*s perhaps the most trying of the whole force on that 
day ; without any of the thrilling excitement of the 
assault, they were compelled to hold their ground for 
some three hours, a stationary target for the enemy, 
losing men every instant, yet unable to avenge the 
deaths of their fallen comrades ; imtil at length, the 

* The native commandant, Joalla Sahai, resorted to the very common 
native mode of avoiding the disgrace of defeat by poisoning himself. 
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lodgment fairly effected in the city by the other 
columns, they were enabled to retire from their ex- 
posed position, bearing with them, alas ! a heavy though 
honourable roll of wounds. 

Thus ended September 14th. With daybreak, it 
might be said, the carnage had begun. On the edge of 
the glacis — even before it was reached — many a brave 
fellow had fallen : the ditch, the breach, the Rampart 
Road, the Chandnee Chouk, the smaller streets, all had 
their victims. The troops had scarcely crowned the 
breach before the doolies (native litters) were bearing 
off their loads of wounded to the field-hospital tent, 
which had been pitched just beyond Metcalfe House. 
Soon it became a line, then a perfect stream ; and so 
it flowed on for hours, load after load : some poor 
fellow with shattered limbs, groaning with every 
movement of the doolie, others lying senseless and 
motionless, exhausted from loss of blood ; others again 
in the agonies of death-thirst, craving for water, and 
breathing their last in delirious moans, whUe others 
were past suffering or want On they swept along the 
cantonment road ; and as each load was deposited at 
the hospital tent, back hurried the bearers with the 
empty doolie for another, and another. There seemed 
no end : — for some six hours the struggle lasted, and 
the melancnoly stream of doolies flowed along. What 
a roll of killed and wounded! 66 officers and 1104 
men had fallen since morning ! * 

* Something like one- third of the whole number engaged.— Mjedlky, 

p. Hi. 
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Then pass into the tent. What pen can describe in 
all their sickening reality, the horrors of a field-hospital 
on such a day ! There lie England’s sons, as brave in 
suti'ering as in action. The cheery greeting of some 
slightly w ounded — the scarce-suppressed moan of agony 
fort;iiig itself from the lijis of some old soldier, of many 
a fight and many a wound — the shriek of suffering from 
the frail youth, the .soldier of yesterday — the reckless 
curse — tlie muttered prayer of faith — are some of the 
}la()el sounds that meet the ear ; while in the midst of 
all, calm, self-possessed, not daring even to give utter- 
an<“,e to the .sympathy with which, de.spite familiarity 
with suffering, their hearts are overflowing, the sur- 
geons move noiselessly about from patient to patient ; 
and the chaplains,* ttro, are there, sick at heart in 
su(‘,h a scene of woe, and only sustained by the sense 
of their high office, striving to minister so far as may 
be to the needs of each. On such a scene the sun set 
on that day of blood. 

The next day no further advance was attempted : 
indeed, the [rosition of the force was loo precarious. 
For while it is only due to the brave army to record 
tlie manner in which the order of General Wilson was 
obeyed, and they only warred with men, sparing women 
and children, and even old men, with such noble for- 
bearance as to give in this particular an honourable 
pre-emin^oe among assaults to that of Delhi ; stdl, it 
must be confessed, the besetting vice, the bane of the 
English soldier, proved wellnigh fatal His love of 

* The Kcvs. F. Ellis and J. tl. \V. Rotion. 
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drink was too well known by the natives not to be 
taken advantage of ; bottles of beer, wine, and brandy 
were literally piled in the deserted shops and along 
the pavetncnt. The soldiers, parched with thirst after 
hours of fighting under a broiling sun, caught at the 
bait ; and that night and the next morning sc utter 
was the disorganisation in the whole force, that any 
attempt at an advance would have been certain failure 
and defeat. Never, perhaps, did victorious general find 
his victory so fraught with danger : the advance even 
of the assaulting columns only partially successful ; 
not one-sixth of the city occupied ; the Lahore Gate 
on the one side, the Magazine on the other, and the 
Palace and Selim Gurh beyond, still defiantly keeping 
up a steady fire of shot and shell ; the mass of the 
troops literally hors de service from intoxication — sepa- 
rated, moreover, from the camp by a distance of nearly 
three miles, over an utterly unprotected line of road ; 
the camp itself very insecurt;, exposed on the rear, and, 
now that the attack on the Kissengunge Inxd failed, on 
the right flank also, without any force available for its 
defence ; for every man that could be spared had been 
thrown into the assault. In such a position, it perhaps 
was scarcely to be wondered at that thoughts of vacating 
the city, and falling back on the camp to wait for rein- 
forcements, should have entered the mind of General 
Wilson. Providentially, it became known that such a 
step was being thought of ; inefignant remonstrances, 
in no whispered or measured tones, resouuded through 
camp, as men looked around and saw in the thinned 
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ranks the cost at which the city had been taken. 
Loudest and deepest came the remonstrance from the 
dying bed of Nicholson ; and, happily, the matter never 
assumed the form of an official reference to Sir J. Law- 
rence, whose reply, had it ever been submitted to him, 
may be readily imagined. So the 15th was devoted 
to making defensive arrangements ; the points already 
lu ld were in some sort fortified ; sandbags were piled 
on the flat roofs of Skinner s House, the Press House, 
the College, and other houses, to form breastworks ; 
rillemeii distributed over them to keep down the 
enemy’s fire ; and by this means the whole position 
was stnnigthened : and as the day advanced order was 
being restored, and the causes for the panic of the 
morning passing away * The only onward step taken 
this day was to plant a battery on the left of the Col- 
lege to breach the magazine, which still held out. 

On the morning of the IGth the work of advancing 
recommenced. The magazine wall was breached, and 
H. M. 61st, the 4th Punjabees, and the Beloochees 
poured out from under cover of the College wall to the 
assault, which was gallantly led by Lieutenant-Colonel 
C. G. Deacon, of the Gist. The breach proved to be not 
so Ci^sy as was expected ; it was carried, however, with 
little loss, and the magazine cle<w'ed out at the point 


* In despair of restraining the men so long as the temptation was 
before them. General Wilson ordered that every bottle of beer, wine, 
or spirits in the shops or go-downs should be broken. The number de- 
stroyed! was almost The loss to the sick and wounded was to 
be deplored, but thus only was it possible to keep the army within 
bounds, and to maintain any order. 
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of the bayonet, and Englishmen once more moved 
among the ruins which marked the scene of Wil- 
loughby’s heroism. Kissengunge, too, was abandoned 
on the same day by the rebels, and was occupied by 
a small body of Goorkhas. 

On the 17th a further advance was made; the old 
“ Delhi Bank House,” standing in a large weU-wooded 
enclosure which opened into the Chandnee Chouk, from 
which a very heavy fire had been kept up on Skinner’s 
House and the advanced positions, was carried, though 
not without heavy loss. Here, at a great hazard — for 
at the gateway into the t'handnce Chouk the reljcls liad 
run in a gun, and jdied the building with round-shot 
— a mortar-battery was planted, which played, as was 
afterwards proved, with deadly effect on the jjalacic. 

The T8th saw further progress — the linif of commu- 
nication along the canal bank, between the magazine 
and the Cabul Gate completed. But the I’urun Bas- 
tion and I.ahore Gate still held out, and kept up a 
heavy fire on the advanced positions. 

The 1 9th, however, dawned more auspiciously. By 
a surprise the Burun Bastion was carried, leaving only 
the Lahore Gate to complete our success on this side. 
It was clear, too, that the rebels were losing heart ; 
their resistance was becoming more and more weak, 
their advanced picquets were being withdrawn further 
and further, and crowds of sepoys and townspeople were 
s^en pouring out of the Lahore. Gate in ouick retreat. 
At the other end, also, it was the same. Colonel J 
Jones, with the Kifles, had pushed on from house to 
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house, and lane to laut^ nntil he was within mnsket- 
range of the palace : while a battery of two 24-ponnder8 
and four mortars were pounding away at its mmn 
entrauce, called the Lahore Gate of the palace. All 
was ready for an assault, when (as certain indications 
led the General to suspect) the palace was found to be 
evacuated ; the main gate was blown open, and instead 
of a renewal of the death-struggle of the 1 4th, only 
some thirty Ghazees (martyrs) met them, who were 
soon overpowered, and the tread of English troops 
resounded in the deserted halls and ruined corridors of 
the palace of the Mogul ! 

The 20th was Sunday, and, with the exception of 
the bloodless capture of the “ Tjahore Gate,” which had 
been deserted, and that of the Jumma Musjid, the 
Kaaba of Mohammedan India, which fell into our 
hands without much resistance, it was a day of rest 

But the old King and all the princes had escaped, 
and so long as they were at large, treason and rebellion 
would have a hydra-headed vitality. It was a welcome 
sound, therefore, to General Wilson, when that gallani> 
“ Captain of Free Lances,” that most dauntless of sol- 
diers, Hodson, reported to him that the King, thon^ 
niged to place himself at the head of a fresh army, 
and to plunge Hansi and Hissar, and the Punjab k)o, 
now denuded of troops, into rebellion, was willing to 
treat for a surrender to the EnglisL The first terras 
— that his palace and pension should be restored to 
liim, and he be reinstated in his former position — were 
too preposterous to be entertained ; but at length be 
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moderated his demands, and asked for a guarantee of 
his own life, and those of his favourite wife Zeenat 
Mahal and her son Jumina Bukht. General Wilson 
at once, on his own responsibility — for time did not 
admit of reference — gave this pledge. On went Hod- 
son, with some fifty of the bravest and most trusty of 
his own regiment, for Humaon’s Tomb, about five 
miles off, one of the noblest of the buildings that still 
towered up with its glistering dome of snow-white 
marble in that wilderness of ruin, whither the King 
had sought refuge. Sending in the faithful moulvie 
to negotiate the terms, Hodson awaited the issue close 
by. Two weary hours did he wait — which seemed 
the longest hours of his life, in consciousness of the 
momentous interests at stake. At length the answer 
came that the terms were agreed to. He now ad- 
vanced alone to the entrance of the toml> ; out moved 
the royal prisoners in procession, and Hudson pledged 
his word for their safety. He demanded the arms of 
the King and those of the boy, and, with drawn sword 
in hand and revolver slung ready at his side, he posted 
himself by the palanquin of the King, closing in his 
sowars as a guard. A herd of followers had at first 
crowded round, and accompanied the procession some 
distance ; but as it drew near to the city they slunk ofl 
and left their old puppet-King a prisoner in the hands 
of the single Saxoa As the Lahore Gate opened to 
admit the corthge, and the word flew along, “The 
King of Delhi,” the guard sprang forward, and were 
only restrained from giving vent to their feelings of 
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exultation in an English cheer by the assu rance from 
Hodson that the King would consider it as an honour 
paid to himself. On they passed ; down the Chandnee 
Chouk, that street where, only a few years ago, at the 
presence of the Padshah,” as he was carried on some 
puldic day to perform his devotions in solemn state in 
the Musjid, every native would have bowed down in 
abject obeisance, and even an Englishman might not 
raise his umbrella^ as he passed ; now the old man was 
carried along a prisoner, shorn of power and pomp, the 
few idlers j)ressing on unceremoniously to get a sight 
of liiin, the proud Pathan and Sikh exulting in his fall. 
On they passed ; the Laliore ( Jato of tlie palace swung 
open to receive him wlio was only again to ])ass out 
through tljat massiv(‘ j)orta] a (‘(uivictiMl r(‘b(‘l and 
murdenu*, to drag on a niisei*ahlc cxistcuice in lifelong 
exile. < oi pass(‘d the old man; (*vrry turn within 
those palace-walls (‘onld t(‘ll its tale of blood : close by, 
on the left at the foot of tlie stairs, had falhui iho man 
whom lie jirofessed to lionour as tlie repn'sentativc of 
that (io/eininent to/ which lie owed Ids all — Simon 
Eraser, the. kind, courteous, ( -liristian genthanan ; tlie 
tulwar ga^’i ))en(‘ath which lie fell still marked on tlie 
wall. 0:i again : the corridor is jcisscd, and the 
sijuare, then aj>pears tlie tank, the stem* wlierc' so many 
women and children, victims of violated faitli, were 


■* Tlic u a Ri;^n and ]>iivilcj/e of rani in irisU i'n 

foiihti ii*s. Tin' iva*li‘r of Xenophon’H will roiiitinlM r the 

on.;in of tlic title StUrafi atiioii^ tbo I'crsians, literally an 
iv»/ # /*# /’ OIK* to e-arry au umbrella, hence i;se«l to ilesi^^tialo 

*• a luau of r.iiik, a |♦lilKv.** 
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massacred in cold blood, and no liand of his raised to 
stay the fiendish slaughter. On further: the Dcwan 
Khas, the very hall jirobably in which, three centuries 
before, the great Akhbar received in solemn state and 
welcomed Sir Thomas Itae, Englaiid’s ambassador — 
where of late rebel chiefs had sat in council against Eng- 
land’s ride — there now sat England’s representative, as 
lord paramount, under Englanu s banner fioating over- 
head, to receive “ the last of the iVfoguls,” and consign 
him to the well-merited ignominy of a prison within the 
jialaee of his fathers I Such was his welcome home 

The next <hiy ,vi\v a further ruin of the house of 
Timoui'. Two ni' the Kings .-ons, and a grandson,* 
1-, lining tha* the King iiad surieiid('rcd under guarantee 
■ d Ills life, wen ( neuiii'aged to Impe that the clemency, 
diclalei!, ,is iliev tlmiight, liy a sense of weakness, would 
. \leuil to iliein. Tie y were a'so sheltering in an old 
luinb, and ilod-eii \\;is- again the fortunate captor: 
their sin lend r was wholly uneniiditional ; the only 
assurance asked fur ami gi\en by llodsun was that the 
old King was still alive. ( tin e master of their ])er- 
sons, he deprived them of all arms and or.iaments, and 
made them sit in a small native vehicle, and, surround- 
ing tliem with his trusty sowars, nio\’e<l ott' towaids the 
eitv. Tliey pixtcmled a considerahle distance w ithout in- 
ton .ijitiou, when a eiowd of natives who followed tiegai. 
to (dose up, ami Hodson’s suspicious were aroused that 
an attempt at a rescue would be made, so be shot 

* Mii '/.a MtigUul. ttii- oonmia»<l©r -in-chief of the rchv l for< ei%, Mirza 
Suiiah; aii'i Mirzii AU>o sou ot the late 

VOa. U. ^ 
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down tlie three shahzadm in the car, and then has- 
tened on to the city. On reacliiug the Kotwallee the 
piocession drew uj), and the lifeless bodies were thrown 
out on tlie chahutra * in front. It was a dire retribution ! 
On tlie very sjiolf where, four months before, English 
worueu and children had sufiered every form of indig- 
nity and death, there now lay, exposed to the scoff and 
scorn of the avenging army, three scions of the royal 
house who had been chief among the fiends of Delhi ! 
To the Sikhs, who crowded round, that scene appeared 
ill all the solemnity of a fulfilled prophecy. Here, 
generations before, one of their owm Gooroos had fallen, 
the victim of Akhbar’s relentless hate, and their race 
had ever since treasured up the hojie that on that self- 
same spot condign vengeance would one day fall on the 
imperial house, until the hope had grown into a pro- 
phecy ; and in that scene they now saw the hope 
realised, the prediction fulfilled. Their national Ne- 
mesis was appeased ! 

But we must turn from Hodson and his exploits to 
a far different scene. 

It has often been the misfortune of England to have 
the lustre of her brightest achievement dimmed by the 
death of the victor ; Wolfe fell at Quebec — Aber- 
crcuiibie at Acre — Nelson at Trafalgar — and now, no 
unworthy comparison, Nicholson at Delhi The fame 
of John Nicholson — the choice of the Lav/rences 
— had perhaps hitherto scarcely reached beyond the 
Peshawur frontier, at furthest the IPunjab. But he 


* Kaiaedtemce. 
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was so well appreciated there that men who knew, 
admired, and loved him, augured for “him a bright 
career of honour, should he ever have a field worthy 
of his master-mind* In curbing and taming the fierce 
spirits of a Wild frontier, he displayed powers capable 
of the higlif st emprise — powers which, should the op- 
portunity Mifi r, would place him scarcely second among 
Indian generals. The day did come ; and Trimmoo 
(ihat, Xujinfgliur, and Delhi, sliowed tliat he had been 
rightly judged. Ills course — brief, brilliant, meteor- 
lik(* -- fultii!ed all tliat liad been lioped of him, and then 
clo.sf'd 111 eloiy. 

Froni :ii • lir‘-;f, little hope was entertained of him 
wle-n the wound was carefully examined ; indeed, 
considering the dairse the ball had taken, the vital 
regions it had traversed, it was only wonderful he sur- 
\’ived so long. He w;is, however, spared to know that 
all n’l.fs irell — Delhi occupied, the King a prisoner, the 
princis killed — and then he could .say, with Wolfe at 
Quelii'c, ‘1 (lie contented.” Nor had those days of 
sntfering been unprofitable ; his mind was active as 
e^'el■ ; ainJ though, from the nature of the wound, it 
was agony to him to speak, his pencilled notes passed 
about, and his wi.sh— though his voice no longer — was 

* Tint anecdote, which the author heard Edwardes him- 

>cir lelnu*. uill illu.st.rate this : — In the be^nning of 18o7, Colonel 
Eriwai' k-s was asked ky l.ord Canning, at Calcutta, to state hin real 
I'iuioD or < olunei Nicholson’s character as a public servant. After 
ut« ring it -euno i;j,th into his hign qualities, Colonel Edwanlos 
Lvoiaxl up his account with these words If over there is a d08y>erate 
lee I to be dorio m India, John Nicholson is the man to do it." Before 
he year was over, the necessity arose — a dK*peraic deed had to bo 
hr]c. John Nicholson did it — and fell in the act. 
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ever listenod to in council. So widespread and deep 
was the inten^st wliicli centred in liini — not in camp 
only, but ilirougliont ilie Punjab — tliat with eacli day’s 
biilUtin oi“ the progress (d tie* tiooj^swas llaslied U]> 
a refiort of his state. After lingering nine days, he 
s;uik on the 2'id, at the early age of thirty-five years. 
The in^xt day his remains were followed to tln^ir resting- 
place iii the new cemetery, closi' to tlie spot where he 
formed ii[) tlie columns for th(‘ assault on the 14th, by 
sorrowing hundreds; cliiefest anioiig tlio.se jnisent, liis 
long-tried friimd and bi'other-iii-arnis, X< ville (’ham- 
berhiin ; wliile all the Punjab felt the shock of grief,'' 
and hearts bled at the Avhispered tidings, ‘'Nicholson 
is gone.” His was “ a name.'’ as Sir John Lawrence 
well said in his official report, “ which (^an never be 
forgottefi in the Punjab.” 


* T)io following public acknowledgment of his worth will convey, 
though feebly, some idea of the public son*ow felt at his loss ; pri- 
vate grief is too sacred t(» be indrviduaUsed : — 

Extract Divi.sion Orders issued by Brigadier-General Cutton, com 
manding Peshawur Division : — 

“ Division Headquarteiis, Peshawur, 2 it/i Sept . lh.07- 
** With heartfelt and unaffected sorrow, Brigadier- (General Cotton 
announces to the troops under his command the death, at Delhi, on 
the evening of the 23d instant, of Brigadier-General John Nicholson. 

Bold, resolute, and determined, this daring soldier and inesti- 
mahle man fell mortally wounded when gallantly leading a column of 
atUtek at the assault of Delhi on the 14th inst. 

England has lost one of her noblest sons, the army one of its 
brightest ornaments, and a large drole of acquaintance a friend warm- 
heailed, generous, an<l true. 

All will now bewail his irreparable loss.” 

It is interesting to know that in the Gazette which contained the 
list of honours conferred by her Majesty on the heroes of Delhi, it 
was- expressly mentioned tliat among the foremost there would have 
been the name John Nichdlsop had he been spared to receive them. 
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“ Anxiety and suspense,” wrote Colonel Edwardes, 
“ about Delhi, reached its climax on the 1 4fth Septem- 
ber, the day fixed for the storm ; and when the tele- 
graph at last announced that desperate feat of amis, 
and General Nicholson dangerously wounded, it did 
not sound like victory. And day by day, as gaU* after 
gate and ipiarter after quarter of the r(d)el city Ava.s 
mastered by that band of heroes, the question still was, 
Is Nicholson anu better ? On the 2()th, Delhi was 
com])letcly in our po.s.ses.sion, and every Engli>,h heart 
thanked God for it. "J’here .seemed a hope, too, that 
Nicholson might live. On the 23d that hope was 
extinguished; and with a grief unfeigned, and dee p, anil 
stern, and Avorthy of the man, the news was Avhisjiered, 
Nicholson is dead.” * 

Five-and-twenty years beftire, Dr Darling, the .school- 
ma.ster of Dungannon, had declared that John Nichol- 
son, then a small boy, would one day make himself heard 
of in the world ; and on the page of history the name 
of John Nicholson will ever be interwovim with the 
records of the fall of Delhi. Ten years after, the Dun- 
gannon schoolboy had grown into a strijiling soldier, 
andAvas giving promise of a career of chivalry by deeds 
of prowess Avithin the AA'alls of Ghuznee. For the 
bitter tears he then Avept, Avhen forced to give up his 
sword to the overwhelming foe,*!* he noAV received the 
tears of a sorroAving army. 

* Etiwardea’s Oificial Report, published in the Pitnjah MtUiuy Re}Krt t^ 
par, 1 68. 

t It is pleasant to record any act of individual heroism : — ^'Nichol* 
son, then quite a stripling, when the enemy entered (ihuznee, drove 
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A plain massive slab, on which the simple tale is 
told that he led the assault and fell in the moment of 
victory, worthily marks his grave, 

Delhi was now wholly in our hands : the Palace, 
the jtost of honour, held by the gallant Rifles and 
lieroie Coorkhas, under Colonel J. Jones, with the 
title of “ Coinniandant of the Palace,” an honour wed 
won and gracefully accorded by Cencral "Wilson ;* the 
Juniniu Musjid occujned by Coke’s Rifles ; other corps 
distributed over the various minor buildings ; the 
Lahore and (.'ashmere Gates alone remained open, and 
even tiirough them not a native entered without a 
pass; all the rest were closed.'f 

The services of the army were thus worthily acknow- 
ledged l)y Sir .1ohn Lawience, who had himself formed, 
supj)lied, and finally pushed on the army t(i victory : — 

“ All honour to the noble army which, under com- 
mand of Major-General Wilson, has effected the most 
imj)ortant conquest, by which the widespread rebellion 
of the mutinous Bengal army has received a complete 
defeat in Upper India. The days of Clive and Lake 
are again revived among us. Neither the devastation 


tlieni tlirit'e l>ack beyond the walls, at the point of the ba 3 ^oDet, before 
he would listen to thoonier g^iven him to make his company lay down 
their aims : lie at length obeyetl, and gave up his sword with bitter 
tears, and accompanied iiis comrades to an almost hopeless imprison- 
ment.” KaTk’h a fffjhauiftan, 

* See K^tton’s p. 316. It prove*], however, shortlive<l and 

nominal, for it was censured and ignon by the Supreme Government. 

+ For General Wilson's offieiaJ despatch of the assault, .sec Ap- 
pendix P. 
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of that terrible scourge the cholera, nor the deadly 
stroke of an Indian summer’s sun, which have so 
grievously thinned the ranks of our small army during 
the past three months, the harassing and almost inces- 
sant duties of the camp — the ever-rt'cuning combats 
with a highly-trained and veteran enemy, who out- 
numbered us by thousands in men, and by hundreds 
in guns of all calibres — the stubborn and desperate re- 
sistance otlered by the mutineers during and since the 
assault on the l-ttli instant — nothing has abated the 
ardour of otir troo]>s, European and native, nor ((urlled 
that indoniitabli? courage and persevering etiei|,>v which 
take no denial, and will lirook nothing shoit of sin-ress. 

“ Jt will be for a grateful (lovermnent to at kiiow- 
Icdge as they deserve the services of Major-( cnieral 
Wilson and bis army to the British Empire in India; 
but the Cdiief Commissioner cannot refrain from olFer- 
ing them the w'arin tribute of his lieartfelt adniii’ation. 

“ Sir John Lawrence requests that a royal salute may 
b(! fired at all the principal stations in the fhinjab in 
honour of the capture of Delhi.” 

On the Sunday after the cftinplcto occupation of the 
city, Divine service was held in the It '.van Khas ; the 
throne-roorn of the Moguls re-echoed the words of our 
sublime Liturgy ill thaidisgiving for a merciful deliver- 
ance and a final triumph ; and from lijis and liearts 
ascended the acknowledgment — 

Not viit ' iifi, 0 fjonl, not unto vs, hnl unto Thy 
name be the i>raise ! ” 
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THE (iCKJAIPwV INHL’RRECmON, MURREE. 

Delhi taken, it was hoped all was safe : but a fresh dan- 
ger threatened. The Punjab, drained of troojts to the 
lowest degi'ee to achieve that capture, s( emed doomed 
to fall ill the very moment of suci'css. The chord so 
long strained, and mnv strained to the utmost, snapped. 

Mooltan, being some 200 miles off the line of tele- 
graph, was among the last places in the I’unjab to 
learn what had been pa.ssing at Delhi. It was late on 
the l-oth of Scptemfier before the first vague yet wel- 
come tidings naiched, that “the city had been assaulted.'’ 
The ne.vt day the jiost-office Avas thronged wdtli officers, 
eager, imjiatient for further new.s — but none came ; 
mid-day jiassed, evening glideil into night, yet no 
])Ost arrived ; the next morning the same. Expecta- 
tion and anxiety were at tludr height. What could 
have occurred to cau.se the delay ? Had the army 
jiroved too weak ? Had the assault failed ? Had the 
troops been repulsed ? Or had the Punjab, after all, 
risen ? When, on the evening of the second day, the 
delay was accounted for by the intelligence that the 
Dak had been stopped and robbed at Gogaira, between 
Lahore and Mooltan, it was a relief, a positive relief, 
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to find that, after all, tlie danger was at their own door, 
and only a petty rishijij of some villagers along the main 
road ; still leaving room lo ho|)e that all w;is progress- 
ing AV'“I1 at Delhi, and the rest of the Piuijab remain- 
ing quiet. But er.ch succeeding lay hrought fuller 
tidings, and wor.'ie ; the petty rising of a few villagers 
grew into the insurrection of a district ; the whole 
country art)und was in arms! 

Before following out the steps which were so 
2 )romptly and so well taken for the suppression of this 
outbreak, it is iin])oi tant to examine the cairses from 
which it sjuvuig, and the real amount of danger in- 
volve<l in it. 

Tlu‘ country beiw'een Lahore and Mooltan, forming 
rhe e( ntre of the Baree Doab, is little better than a 
wilderness, Over its vast arid level — jiow strewn with 
frngnumts of brick and potteiy, which carry back the 
mind to days when tliose tracts teemed with busy mul- 
titudes— Inoken only by mounds, tlie sites of once flour- 
ishing citie.s — now .straggle small bodies of Jat.s, whose 
avowed occupation is that of shepherds, tending herd.s 
of cattle, w'hieh find pasturage on the scant herbage, or 
camels that eroj) the foliage of the stiuited brushwood. 
Of these races .some would seem to be descended from 
the earliest conquerors of the soil, whose Hindoo fore- 
fathers jjcrhaps lorded ’t in the cities over the mined 
sites of which they now wander. Such, for instance, 
are the Lun^reals, Khurruls, and Kathias. Others again 
there are who have clearly immigrated at no very re- 
mote period from the surrounding districts ; here are 
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Jihuttees and Belooches from Bhutteeana and Scinde. 
All now, whatever tli dr original creed, are follow- 
ers of the Prophet, but make any creed at all wholly 
secondary to their predatory habits. Tlje chiefs of the 
several clans have generally establislied themselves in 
the more fertile tracts whicli border the rivers, while 
the mass are scattered nver the llarli or central flat. 

tribes had brf ]) eatrle-steah I's and tliievcs from 
time immf'iiea-iaJ ; but l)eing of no political iinport- 
anct', the Siivl]<. afb j- two un^ucrrssfu! citt('m[its to eon- 
<ii]( r riicni, to(;k only the piiraiition. of havinii; armed 
escoils vvhni pa>sing tlii-uULih Ih'' disuict, and allowed 
tliom to M ioaiii in alnm.-i lii.o! -1 m'bed iudiilgi'uee of 
their jccdaiory j)ro]M‘ii.sitii-^ ♦ .-jf^'cia!ly as those ]‘ar^‘ly 
extended bryfoal tlieir own immediate m iahlxjiirs ; 
thus :li< y \v(je l< JisjUily h it tn settle tlu’ir raids and 
tlu'ir t and to tight out tli»‘ii‘ (juarreis amoiej; them- 
selves. lint at tlie annexation (lie ihitish (h>veiniiu nt 
could not rest (amteiit to connive at so lawless and 
dangerous a state of thitigs, rspet'iaily in a district 
eommanding a lim^ of load of ctmiiuercial imjajrt- 
anc(; as tliat. l>etw(a ii Lahore ain! .Mooitan, connf'eting, 
as it did, the seat of huail gusa runtent, and the wcadthi- 
c>t afo! most pro<hi(‘tiv(‘ portion.^ of tlu‘ luov territory, 
vitli tli<s grand oiitlet for tlieir tratlic, tiu^ Indus and 
Rniobav. The jusahitory tastes nf tliese tri1»es Avere 
mov rlux'ked by laavs vigorou.^ly entbreed. involving 
piini>hmcnt and restitution and iimlcr the itdluence 
of tliese stringeui measurf^, tlie road fiom I.aliore to 
Mooltau liad become as safe as any in Bengal. 
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So great a change had thus been effected that many 
tribes had almost abandoned their hereditary raids, 
and settled down into peaceful herdsmen ; many of the 
chiefs had become men of wealth and substance ; and 
the stake they thus had in the country was at this 
time consii’ercd as in some measure a guarantee for 
their fidelity to Government, and their co-o])eration in 
the maintenance of order. But still there were otlier 
chiefs, who, with their clans, mourned over the de- 
parted days of raids, fretted under the tight-fitting 
yoke of English rule, dreaming, it may be, in their 
Mohammedan fanaticism, of a restored Mohammedan 
supremacy. These tribes had, throughout these trou- 
blous times, been regarded with anxiety, and been 
rigidly watched. However, four months had passed 
over, and, with the exception of the abortive enieule 
in the Gogaira Jail in July, all had been quiet. The 
example of some of the better disposed of the chiefs 
near Mooltan, the triumphant disarming of the sepoys 
there, the constant passage of the reinforcements through 
the district — these, and the precautionaiy measures of 
(government, had helped to keep them under ; and it 
was now hoped that, with Delhi once in our hands, 
the storm had been weathered. 

But influences had been at work which it was im- 
possible for Government, with all its vigilance, to pre- 
vent or counteract The chief of the Khurml tribe, 
by name Ahmed Khan, was a traitor at heart ; he had 
been in constant communication with the rebels of 
Delhi and Hansi, and (as he boasted) with the King of 
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Delhi himself. Then the outbreak at Agra had let 
loose all the convicts of that jail, which, being the cen- 
tral one for the North-west Provinces, swarmed with 
the most desperate characters of Northern India, having 
among them a fair proportion from the Mooltan and 
(logaira districts. These were no sooner free than they 
had hastened up to their homes with glowing tales of 
success, exaggerated accounts of the discomfiture and 
total extermination of the English below Delhi, and of 
their hardly-maintained position there. Those men were 
now lurking about their old haunts, or lost in the dense 
jungles of the I’arh, where English ])ower Avas too 
mueh oecu]»it'd, or too weak, to reach them, soAving 
broadcast the seeds of di.safi'ection, and ajijxsding to 
theii' brethren t< rise and put an end (as they said 
had been done beloAvj to the English rule.* The.se, 
and similar ajipi als fiom other (juarters, Aveie irresis- 
tible. '^rin* Avholeelan of Khnn uls, Avith Ahmed Klian 
at their head, sounded the tocsin of relxdlion, and the 
(lisatfeeteil from ( very (piarter flocked in to his stan- 
dard ; and noAV the Avhole country Avas in commotion. 

On the first tidings of the outbreak reaching Mool- 
tan, on the 17th, Major Hamilton, the Commissioner, 
(lespatehed .some seventy soAA’ars of the l.st Irregular 
Cavalry, Avith Captain Fraser, the. Deputy-Commis- 


* Tlic Oih am: a of the 17th IrrojT^ilar Cavaln liatt a few days 
Ixjfore [»assfd (^opiira and tliu Khnrrui di.slrict, ami it is not 

nnliki'ly that tho (lisaffoctid anioiiLT them iiad soino shaft in n»u''in;; 
the eonntrv by false of tho state of tlnn^fs at Jk.'ll»i. and iho 

as-iOi*;nuc that the ^'Ikulnhah” Itiiiiscif was close at hand on a tri- 
uiuphat “ proijrcss'’ thmuirh the eoniitry 
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sioner,* to hold Tolumba, and clear the road towards 
Lahore. On the following day came the intelligence 
that the da,k horses had all been taken off the road, the 
Thanahs attacked, the police disarmed and maltreateil ; 
and, above all, that Kumalia, a large town on the 
opposite side of the Eavee, the granary of the disti ict, 
had been sacked. 

Mooltan was in no condition to .spare a force of suf- 
ficient strength to coerce men who had inaugurated their 
outbreak with such daring. Of the wi))g of tin; J st Bom- 
bay Fusiliius, .scarcely .‘100 in all weie lit for service. 
Two companies were neeiled to hold IIh; fort, and the 
rest to overawe tlie two di.saniK d lliiidosl, 11100 regi- 
ments. Of the nev,' Punjab infantry regiments, as yet 
only a mas.s of new recruits, .scarcely one was lit to 
handle a musket; .so two .squadron.s of tlie l.st Irregular 
Cavalry, with ('a]ttain Trouson’s jtolics-, which from the 
constant demand.s of the district were now reduced to .a 
mere handful, was the whole strength of the brigade. 

However, the outbreak must be .sui»jncsse<l ; and 
Major Chamberlain rose from a sick-bed to 'cin- 
force Captain FraMU- with some more of his cav.ilry. 
Having unitcil theii' lilth; (brcc.s, sti-eugthemd, too, by 
the accession of two volunteers — Mr Page, .a civil en- 
gineer, and -Mr Taylor of the jio^tal <iejiailiiient, both 
of whom found their occupation gone by the onibreak — 
and al.M) by a sniall party of Cordon’s Sikhs, who were 
passing along eii route to Umritsur, tliey now pressed 

* It wa.s the sickly ai»*I not an ofllccr of the rtv:j»»»cnt was fit 

for duly. 
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on, but with the utmost caution, for drums were heard 
beating in all parts of the adjoining jungle, and spies 
rej)oi tod large gatherings there, varying from 3000 to 
5000, but the grass was so high and thick that not a 
man could be seen. 

On the afternoon of the 23d they reached Cheecha- 
wutnee, which, they found, had been vacated by the 
rebels only an hour before. As evening was closing 
in, a body of rebels, mounted and on foot, came out of 
the jungle, and Chamberlain at once attacked them, 
though probably numbering five to one, .and soon drove 
them back to the cover of the jungle again, with some 
loss.* Chamberlain now took possession of the serai, 
and also of a small two-storied tower close by, which 
w<as in fact “ tlie key” to the serai. Night had scarcely 
closed in when they were attacked by the rebels in 
force, the village and the g.ardcn-w’alls in the neigh- 
bourhood furnishing shelter, from which the sharp- 
.shooters plied the ser.aiand tower with almost incessant 
musketry. Even the women took their part, moving 
along the tops of the houses with their skirts stretched 
out, so as to cover the matchlockmen as they crept 
about from point to point. A sortie in any force was 
out of the question : j- it must have lost men, and there 
were only about 1 20 sabres in all, and a few Sikhs. To 

* The rebels are sup|)osefl to have lost from fifty to fdxty men, while 
of the Irregular Cavalry there were nine casualties. 

t One sortie wa.**, however, made, which Mr Pinge gallantly led, to 
deetroy a house by, from whkh a very galling fire was being 
poured in. Of both his volunteers — Mr Fige and Mr TaykN^- Major 
Chamberlain speaks in the higher temia. Fine, brave ibllows,’* he 
says; better men for hard work oonld «o4 be dedred.” 
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retreat, even if they could have reached hlooltan alive, 
would only have been to give courage to tlie rfebels, and 
to spread the rebellion still further. So Chamberlain re- 
solved to make the serai and tower his stronghold till 
he should be relieved, and sent off a messenger to 
Mooltan reporting the state of things.* The rebels 
were hourly increasing in number ; their fire, too, was 
telling, for the serai and fort furnished no cover ; if a 
man showed himself for one minute, he was almost .sure 
to be knocked over. In this emergency, an impromptu 
para}»et was run up by piling the baggage-saddles of 
the ponies, and even the cavalry saddles, tents, bedding, 
everything that could be made available, on the walls, 
and behind this loopholed breastwork the men were 
able to ply the rebels more effectively, and with less 
risk to themselves. Thus jiassed another night nml 
day ; the rebel force increasing in numbers and in inso- 
lent daring. They shouted out during that night that 
they had killed Mr Leopold Berkeley of Gogaira, 
which, alas ! proved too true. 

Mr L. Berkeley, a fine, brave young fellow, was 
at this time extra Assistant - Commissioner at Go 
gaira ; he at once sallied out with a few police, 
hor.se and foot, bent or clearing the road, and in his 
first encouiiter repulsed the insurgents with some loss. 
The next day they came up in increased force in the 
neighbourhood of Mahomedpore, and although warned 


* T!ie mesftengrer attempted to <ro out that nig^t, bat was detocto^l, 
and V)arely got back to the serai aiiv© ; howevar^ be contrived to get 
an ay before morning. 
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that he could not make head against such overwhelming 
numbers, on he went, resolved in making the attempt* 
His young zeal was soon drawn into an ambush ; he 
found himself in a swamp tlirough which they had 
lured him to the attack ; his foot-police fought well, 
but his horsemen bolted : he was soon surrounded, and 
literally hacked to pieces, but not before he had brought 
down three or four of the rebels with his own hand. 

Captain Elphinstone, in the same district, had also a 
gallant and successful encounter with another party, 
the Khurruls. of which the following account is taken 
from the Official Report : — “ Captain Elphinstone, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Oogaira, having received 
accurate information on the 20th, that Ahmed Khan, 
Kliurrul, and his men, had taken refuge about twelve 
miles distant from that station, a party of the Punjab 
police, horse and foot, under Captain 8. Black, a detach- 
ment of Captain Wales’s Sikh Cavalry under Lieutenant 
the Hon. F. Chichester, and of the Oogaira levy under 
Lieutenant Mitchell, were forthwith ordered against 
him , and the result, after a somewhat severe fight, 
was that the Khurruls were cut up, Ahmed Khan him- 
self and his son being among the killed. 

Ahmed Khan and liis followers fought stoutly; and 
Captain Black and Lieutenant Chichester were sur- 
rounded more than once during the melde, the country 
being by no means favourable for the action of cavalry. 

* So confident was ho of snccesa, that he took pencil and paper in 
his {>ockot that ho niiiL^ht send off a report of the adventure from the 
field, lu him Govonimont lost a most valuable sentmi. 
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Sirdar Nehal Singh, Ghachee (orderly cyStcer to the 
Chief Commissioner), whose gallaritry was conspicuoua, 
was wounded in the leg by a matchlock ball.” 

To return to the Cheechawutnee serai. When they 
found force would not cany it, the rebels betook them 
to treachery. The Woordie Major of the Lst Irregular 
Cavalry has been already mentioned. It will be re- 
membered that even the traitors of the 62d and 69th 
N. I. at Mooltan admitted that he had kept his regi- 
ment stanch, and tlius saved Mooltan. The rebels now 
attacked him with oilers of anything — everything— if 
he would only give up the five Feringhees, and himself 
take command among them. His reply was wortliy of 
his previous conduct, and of the trust so implicitly 
fjlaced in him by Major Chamlierlain, ttiat the only 
meat:s of obtaining possession of the j)ersons of the 
officers was over the bodies of hiniself and the rest of 
the garrison. 

On the 2.5 til a sudden stir was observed amongst the 
rebels ; there was a move round the serai towards the 
river. This was explained by a spy as Iieing caused by 
news having come in to the camp tliat a large force of 
all arms was advancing from Lahore, and had reached 
Hurriippa: but it was also hinted by the sjiy that the 
move might be a ?'use to induce the little garrist n to 
move out, when a rush tvould liavi; been made on the 
serai and tower ; a hint which tvas not lost on Cham- 
berlain. That evening the whole body of rebels marched 
off, with the v‘ \v, it is said, of confronting the succour- 
ing force at Hurruppa With the chance of the report 
VOL II. 0 
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being true, ]\Iajor Chamberlain sent off a messenger, 
with a note sown in the sole of his shoe, and later in the 
day a small boy Avith another note, to apprise the officer 
commanding of Iiis dilemma.* Early next morning the 
sound of heavy guns in that direction fell like music 
on the ears of the little garrison, and by mid-day the 
colunm had encamj)ed close to the serai. Tavo days 
after, further succours came in from Mooltaji. 

We must here break the thread of the narrative to 
account for tlie appearance of these relieving I'orce.s. 

On the IGth of Septeml)er no Mooltan dak reached 
Lahore, nor on the folloAving day ; and, to add to the 
intense anxiety at the non-arrival of the mail, came in 
that afternoon the announcement that the whole Oo- 
gaira district Avas in arms. Sir John Lawrence was at 
Lahore, lie fully apjAreciated the momentou.sness of 
the danger. Though he had risked everything for the 
ca]»ture of Delhi, and Delhi had uoav fallen, all might 
still he lost if that spirit of unrest Avhich w’as astir 
thnnighnut the Punjab were once allowed to gain 
head. Let the coal-damp ignite at a single fissure, 
and what could save the whole mine from exploding? 

Immediately he ordered off a scpiadron of neAvly- 
raised Punjab cavalry to the rescue. No rest did be 
get that night till it was fairly on the move. That 
night they started from Anarkullee, and by forced 
marches Avere with Chambeiiain Avithin six-and-thirty 

Tht» lirstnote miscarried; the second reaelicd Colonel Paton about 
midnight, and docidetl him on adrsncing to the rescue ; otberwiso the 
next monnng would have seen the Lahore column on its way back, in 
niter ignorance of CkamUriaint U^cniiy/ 
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hours. Next night saw a column (consisting of tlu-ee 
horse-artillery guns, one squadron of Lahore Light- 
horse, one company of H. M. 81st Foot, and two com- 
panies of a new Punjab lev}) move out from Mean- 
Meer under Colonel Paton. 

It reached Hurruppa without any encounter ; but 
here the rebels hafl thrown themselves across the road 
to oppose its advance — encouraged, it a])))ears, b) the 
idea that, because they saw no red-coats, there were 
only Punjab levies ; but to their cost they soon found 
that Englishmen were Englishmen still, though dressed 
in khak(€* 

Succours also were coming in from the opposite 
quarter. Chamberlain’s ines.senger reached Mooltan 
on the 2r)th, and at once Brigiidier Farquhanson started 
off a force to Ids release, consisting of two horse-artillery 
guns wiili their volunteer gunners, 2.50 newly-raised 
Punjabees, and some i»olice, with 100 more sabres of 
the 1st Irregular Cavalry under Captain Dennis. 
Thus on the 28th, by the junction of these two columns, 
the force at Cheeohawutnee consisted of five horse- 
artillery guns, about 220 1st Irregular Cavalry, one 
squadron of light-horse, one company of European 


* At the time of the mutiny a chan^ was being introduced in the 
dress of the Eurof)ean iijfantry. The long-eetablished *'red cloth 
coat/* which gave to them the distinctive name among natives of 
13,11 coorte walUiks " (red-ooated Mlows) was giving way to the cooler, 
cleaner jackets of drill dyed drab, previously used in the Guides and 
the Punjab Police Corps, now everywhere known as khaku (earth- 
coloured), the value oi which were eo eoon to be experienced in facili- 
tating the secrecy of movemeole ; for a red jacket would be at once 
detected where a suit of khahee pMMd mnobserved. 
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infftntry, and about 400 Punjab infantry ; a force quite 
nufficient to awe back the rebels into their jungles. 

Meanwhile other steps were also being taken to 
check the spread of the infection in the district. Cap- 
tain Hockin was at Leia with his wing of the 17th 
Irregnlar Cavalry when he heard of the outbreak: he 
at once volunteered to move his men along the right 
bank of the Ilavee, with the. twofold object of cutting 
off any of the rebels who might attempt to cross the 
river and raise tin' Kechna Doab (which was as yet 
quiet), and also to effect a junction with Chamberlain 
if necessary. From the Jhung side Captain Hawes, 
the I)e[)Uty-Cornnussioner, was bringing up all the 
police he could .safely detacii, to arrest the spread of the 
insurrection in that quarter; while Cajdain Tron.son, 
accompanied liy Major Voyle, the Deputy-t 'ommissioner 
of Mooltan, took 1(H) of his mounted police along the 
right bank of the Sutlej, to cut off all communication 
with the country of that most dangerous of our neigh- 
bours, oitr nomirnd alli/, the Xawab of Bhawulpore. 
An aj)peal was also made to the loyalty of all the well- 
disposed chiefs around, and readily responded to. 

Thus to the utmost were the availalde resources at 
every point brought to bear on the rebels ; and the net 
was slowly closing in around them. 

The primary duty, however, of the force now con- 
centrated at Cheechawutnee was to clear the road and 
re-open communication between Mooltan and Lahore, 
and then to punish the rebels. To effect this, the 
column under Colonel Paton took charge of the road 
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on the Lahore side as far Gogaira fthe insurrection not 
having extended beyond this), while Major Chamber- 
lain moved his portion towards Mooltan, arranging for 
the defence of the different serais along the line and 
leaving a small garrison in each While thus engaged, 
tidings came in of distress at Kumalia. This important 
town had been at first sacked by the insurgents, but 
subsequently reoccupied by Mr M'Mahon, the Extra- 
Assistant-Comiuissioner of tiie district, with a few 
Belooeh recruits and some armed villagers. But the 
position he chose was so unfortunate and utterly un- 
tenable that he was in constant dread of being attacked, 
and applied for succour. Chamberlain nioved across 
the Bavee to his rescue ; but on his way heard that 
Mr M‘Mahon had already retired on Jhung in the 
ojiposite direction, and Kumalia was once more in the 
hands of the insurgents. However, he pushed on, and 
after great difficulties in crossing the Bavee reached 
Kumalia, which he found again evacuated by the rebels 
and in flames. The whole town presented a scene of 
wanton desolation ; in addition to the general wreck of 
property of all sorts, the streets were literally strewn 
with the shreds of the hunniahs* account- books, which 
the rebel villagers had torn to pieces to destroy all 
record of their debts. It W'as indeed “ acquittance in 
full” for all the extortion and robbery j)racti.sed on them 
for years by this most avaricious class of money-makers. 
It was a dire retribution on men who had gloated over 
and fattened on the spoil which the simplicity or the 

* Bunnidki are petty tradesmen and shopkeepers. 
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necessities of their neighbours had placed in their 
hands — and one they little dreamt of, or the wealthy 
men would never have co-operated with the leaders in 
the insurrection ; they would have thought twice before 
they risked all on such a venture ; and, when too late, 
they learned to cry out, “ Save me from my friends ! ” 

A word about these leaders. The foremost among 
tliem had been the turbulent cattle-lifter, freebooter, 
Ahmvd KIkiii, who headed the Khurrul clan ; but he 
had already fallen. The Khatia clan was led by one 
Hakortn’d KJudi ; the others ranged them.selves under 
leaders of le.sser note ; but the greatest man among 
them, tlie bravest, and most influential, was Meer 
Buhawul Fiitwanah. That men wlio owed all their 
wealth — and some of them were very rich — to the 
strict just rule of the English, should be so insane as to 
stake their all on .such a cast, was wonderful indeed : 
for it was to tire luotection and powca* of the English 
they OMed the undisturbetl possession of their fertile 
tracts along the banks of the Ravee, rich in grain, in 
grass, and timber, and the safety of their hoards of 
money ; and yet, under the blind fanaticism of their 
creed of blood, and under some imaginary grievances, 
they hazai'ded all — and lost all. Kumalia in its deso- 
lation was only a type of every other town and village 
along the river-banks ; all alike were desened ; and 
the whole population had retreated to their jungle 
fastnesses. 

To follow np the insurgent force — in the face of the 
natural diflBculties of the country, multiplied as they 
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were by the rainy season, which was now in full force ; 
across swollen nullahs, through the rank dense vegeta- 
tion of a gigantic jungle (the fertile source of fever, 
too), not a foot of which was known, and where even a 
mounted horseman could seldom see five yards in 
advance, especially with a force mainly cavalry —if not 
impossilde, would have been perilous in the extreme. 
With no guides, moreover, except some chance stray 
villager, who was almost sure to mislead them, the 
force would have found itself baffled at every turn, 
while the jungle furnished perfect shelter to the rebels, 
who were familiar with every inch of the ground. So 
Chanioerlain, acting on the principle laid down and con- 
firmed by all Indian experience from the days of Arthur 
Wellesley himself, that jungle fighting was madness, 
with all to lose and nothing to gain, gave up the idea. 
Lighting on a clearing, large enough to admit of his 
keeping beyond musket-range of the jungle, he pitched 
his camp, and waited for the co-operation of a column 
moving down from Gogaira. 

While the little force was camj)ing here, the fidelity 
of the worthy Woordie Major, Meer Burhiit Alee, was 
again put to the test. The insurgent leader, Buhawul 
Khan Futwanah, sent a letter into camp, reproaching 
him for being false to his faith, and at the same time 
offering him absolute command if he would join them.* 
But the bait was as little successful as before. 

• Translation of the letter from Buhawul Futwanah, Sulabut 
Turanah, and Sanin Wyneewal, leaders of the Gogaira rebels, to Meer 
Burkut Alee, Woordie Major of the Ist Irregular Cavalry : — 

‘‘ It is highly unbeooming and improper that you should bo engaged 
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At this time Lieutenant Cureton joined from Jhung 
with a small reinforcement of about! 00 cavalry and 200 
infantry, but they were raw recruits, the best only half- 
drilled, and the rest of them perhaps had never fired a 
shot in their lives. However, more valuable succour 
was coming in from the opposite direction. Major 
Hamilton had rallied round him all the tnisty clan 
chiefs of the Mooltan districts, with the Lungreals at 
their head, and had called in also to his aid the well- 
disposed chiefs on the Ibivee, with their gatherings ; 
and with this force, — valuable not so much for their 
numbers <as for the moral effect of the presence of the 
chiefs — had moved down, and was on the opposite 
bank of the Ravee. 


in any hostile operations attains! t)ie faithful followers of Islam ; be- 
causo t!i<‘ holy Pro])het (may prai.ses an<l blessings be upon his exalted 
he;ol) ha.s forl>i(l<len and proscribed it: therefore you should behove 
in th(^ proinisos hereby offered. 

“ On tlie outli of Islam theprojdiot, and the holy and blessed Koran, 
tb<‘rof<u-e, we tomlei* till kinds (d friendly promises, tnisting to 3'our 
giving tlioni credi-nee and J<»ining our ranks. As wo are both of us 
btdlt?ver.s ii» Islam, so faithfully do we promise that these are no false 
a.ssuranees. Upon our oaths, made before God and the Prophet, we 
tender whatever you may <lesire for your comfort and happiness, and 
we will iK'iiceforth consider 3'ou the lord and leader of our fortunes ! 
ddiertdbre, accept our offer, as also expenses f{>r feeding the numbers 
uf men and hoi*ses you ma^' bring with you. Vou can do with us exactly 

you please ; w hatever you order wall bo obeyed. 

“The [iroceedings of Mahomed Khatia and others against you at 
Cbeeebawutnec were most improper ; they were false to their religion, 
ami can never be trusted : but pray banish it from your memory. 
Trust in us more firmly than in the expressions heroin faintly described. 
Being short of jiaper, wo have not been able to send an envelope, 
and we further trust you will excuse the want of a more elegant 
writer.*’ 

(For the translation of this letter, as also for much valuable infor' 
ination, the author desires to tender his pecial acknowlednnents to 
Major Chamberlain.) 
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Tidings now came in tliat the insurgents were in 
great force in the famed stronglxild called Jnhlee, 
which lay betwixt the tw > fiices ; aini a joint attack 
was resolved on. I^iifortunately, trn- communication 
between them was so difficult, with an intervening tract 
of den.se tiger jungle, some seven miles long and three 
miles broad, about as easy to penetrate as a Hurme.sc 
palisade, that it was iraiiossible to concert plans so per- 
fectly as to arrange a simultaneous attack, and to pre- 
vent escape. The reliels, how;'ver, jires-sed by (’ham- 
berlain in front, with the llavie on their rear, and 
Hamilton on the opposite bank — awed by the guns, 
which were never before seen in that fastness, and 
perhaps still )nore by the knowledge that their neigh- 
bour chiefs were on the side of the Englisli — finding 
llieir .sanctuary no longer impregnable, and the round- 
rearing through their camp — lost heart a,nd boltt'd, 
leaving many of the ir number dead, and nifu’e wounded, 
whom they could not carry away. And in tliis cap- 
ture of the ./((h/ee jungle the tieck of insurrection was 
broken. 

After this the rebels gradually drew off, crossed the 
Kavee again, and made for the Sutlej, hof)ing to 
escape into Bhawulpore. IVlajor Chamberlain was on 
their track ; but. with no hope of overtaking them, be 
was forced to content himself with inflicting the only 
punishment that remained open to him. In their 
flight from their house.s, the insurgents had driven off 
their herds of cattle, their main source of wealth, into 
the most inaccessible spots in that jungle, far out of 
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reach, as they thought, of the English. A tracker, 
however, was set on, and once on the sporr or trail, he 
never faltered ; and after some hours of wandering, 
now over sand, now over ground as hard as rock, now 
across open plain, and now tiirough dense jungle, he 
tracked down the herd to its retreat, and fi om tlu: adyta 
of that Jungle were brought out 1500 licad of cattle, 
besides thousands of .sheep and goats, and from another 
quarter another haul of about 800 more head of cattle 
rewarded a similar search. Thus in tlie midst of the 
Punjab was re-enacted on a gigantic scale the old 
scene so often jierforraed by 11 h.‘ rival lairds of the 
Scottish bonU'r. 

It is time to turn to events which were passing in 
other parts, ( 'ohmel Paton with his column, making 
IIurruj)i)a his headquarters, swejit the road <m that 
side ; not a l ebel showed himself, and the line remained 
clear tliroughout.* 

To the south, along the Sutlej, Major Voylc and 
Captain Tronson had betm moving along over giound 
which the late inundations had converted into a perfect 
swamp. On reaching a village called Sahookee, they 
heard that the Khatias had niovetl <lown en after 

their defeat by Colonel Paton, and were meditating an 
attack At night "f* the rebels fell on the little camp, 
but found them on the alert, and were met with such a 

* Onco only, and then only for a <lay, was the mail again inter- 
rupted. 

t On the same niyht that ChamhorJain fought them at Cheechawut- 
nco, and pbor Berkeley wat killed at Gogaira! — so widespread and 
well concealed was this insurrection ! 
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withering fire from the handful of police as to stagger 
them, and they fell buck ; a second time they made the 
attempt, and were a second time repulsed. The village 
itself was now attacked and carried ; all the cattle 
seized and given to the friendly Lungreals. The rebels 
moved off towards Pak Pathan, with the purpose of sack- 
ing it ; but Major Voyle and his party followed up to 
tlie rescue, and the place was saved. Here they were in 
tlie act of making overtures to the Nawab of Bhawul- 
]Hirc when the' tidings of the fall of Delhi reached the 
cars of that worthy, and instantly turned the current 
of the llhawulpore policy. With a hy])ocrisy in keep- 
ing with his wnole career, the Nawab now ordered 
every insurgent, who, tru.sting to his promise of ])rotec- 
tion, had cros.sed the Sutlej, to be .seized and given uj) 
to Major Voyle. Their “ Alsatia'’ clo.sed against them, 
the rebels broke up and disjiersed. 

Captain Hoekin’s party alone remains to bo ac- 
counted for They were pmshing ahnig the right bank 
of the Ilavee when tidings arrived of a frc.sh (hinger. 
The Dth Irregular ('avalry were halted at Kalabagh on 
the Indus, and were said to have mutinied, and to lie on 
their way to join the in.surgents, but this soon appeared 
to l>e, haj)pily, an exaggeration. It will be remem- 
bered that l)Oth these liregular ( 'avalry corps had been 
for some time regarded with great susi)icion. They 
had bec!i withdrawn from Delhi and thrown out into 
this district, as the jdace where they could effect the 
lf:a.st haiin, and where, beyond the reach of infection, 
lie y might, if anywhere, remain stanch. In the 9th 
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there had long been a feud between two of the native 
officers, which, though hitherto kept under, now fanned 
by the cunning of some disaffected traitors of the corps, 
burst out in all its fury. The leader of one of these 
reginiental factions was a Ressaldar l^irdar Bahadur, 
^y^lZier Khan, one of the bravest men in the Indian 
army — tlie man who in Afghanistan had most gallantly 
saved the life of his commanding officer. Captain 
(diristie."'^ In the regiment, also, were a small knot of 
desperate traitors, men from his own district of Put- 
tiala, who had long tried in vain to win over the 
ressaldar. The cordis Avas halted at Kalabagh on 
its Avay to Bunnoo, wdien the leader of the other 
faction taunted Wuzcer Khan with cowardice, “ that 
he did not dare to put himself at the head of his 
Puttiala brethren.’’ Unfortunately the taunt told. 
That night, while t'aj)tain Campbell, the neiv com- 
mandant, lay asleeji in his doolie, shots'!* fired at 
him ; the traitors were up, with the ressaldar at their 
head. However, under cover of night, they went off 
witliout inflicting any injury, and made for the Ravee. 
They were at first confronted by a party of IMooltanee 
Horse under Mr L. Cowan and Ensign Chalmers ; but 
the !Mooltanees failed, only a ressaldar and a sowar could 
be brought to the charge, though Ensign ('halmer.« 
most gallantly led them on : deserted by his men, he 
was soon cut domi and severely Avounded, and the 

* Ho orig-inally raised the regiment which, after him, was so lon^r 
known as Christie’s Horse/’ 

t Four shots entoreti his doolie ; two passed through over his head, 
and two lodged in his pillow. 
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sowar killed. Mr Cowan fared better ; he charged 
through the mutineers, who were all dismounted, and 
escaped without a wound. But nothing could bring 
the men up to the attack. Leaving half of them to 
keep the mutineers in sight, he now fell back to a 
little village at hand, and despatched a messenger for 
Captain Hockin ; who, however, was already pushing 
on, having started at the first tidings of the outbreak, 
and soon joined him. The rel)els had in the mean- 
while moved off to anotlier village a few miles further. 
Here llockin and his sowars came u{)on them, dis- 
mounted and resting under a tree. Having first called 
upon them to Jay down tlieir arms, lie was bringing his 
men to the charge, when liessaldar Wuzeer Khan step- 
ped forward, and addressed Alee Woordie Khan, a res- 
•saldar of the 17 th, himself a noble specimen of a native 
officer and gentleman : “We are both ressaldars,” said 
he, “ let us see which is the best man.” The rest 
pulled up and looked on while the two cliampions pre- 
pared for the fight. 

Barely could tented field in the age of ^.ournay have 
witnessed a nobler “ passage of arm.s ” than took place 
that day, beside that ignoble village on the Ihivee 
banks, between the.se two Pathans of gentle l>irth.* 

Heaven defended the right ; the loyal Alee Woordie 
Khan, though severely wounded himself, brought his 

* The English readier may smile in scorn at Hiich a .simile : not so he 
who has seev the noble frames and manly bearing of some of the Patban 
chiefs of the*: unjab. 

t The Woordie Khaa was severely wounrled in the loft thigh. For 
this act of gallantry he was made a iiirdar BvJuulur, 
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rival to the ground, from which he n ver rose again. 
The attack now became general ; down bore the sowars 
of the 17th (most of them Poorbeahs !), with Hockin 
at their head, and not a mutineer survived.* Thus 
ended this episode in the mutiny. 

The Gogaira insurrection was now at an end. T^e 
bodies of troops, small though they were, which had 
been brought in from the different points, had been 
sufficient to close in the insurgents, and to prevent the 
disaffection .spreading to the other districts ; the two 
columns under Colonel Paton and Major Cliamberlain 
had cleared the road, defeated the insurgents, and 
l)roken them up ; Major Voyle had met them bravely ; 
.Alajo)’ Hamilton had most gallantly brought up his 
succours ; and thus, baffled at every point, the insur- 
gents learned the cost of rebellion in the desolation of 
their homes and the loss of their cattle. They learned, 
too, tliat though in their jungle fastnes.ses they could 
defy the Sikhs, f tlie aj)plianees of the English, and 
their deteriniiiatinn, were far more formidable: they 
saw guns dragged along roads, and through jungles, 

* Tht' TiHitiiK't i .'s were altogether eiofhteon in number— the ressaldar, 
sixtoon sowars, an<] one bheestio : every one of them was killed. Of 
the 17tli not a m;ni was killed on the Held; eight were wounded, of 
whom one afterwards died. Mr'rhomson, tho extra Assistant Com- 
missioner of Leia, wlio had volunteered to accomijany Hockin, anti 
chaiyed most gallantly, was very severely woundetl, having his left 
hand cut off, and receiving five other sword-cuts. It reflected no little 
credit on Captjiiu Hockin that his influence and coirunand were so 
effectual fvs to bring his detachment, constituted as it was, agciJnst the 
rebels, 

t Uuujeet Singh lost two small ajfiiiM in his endeavour to bring the 
lawless deniaena to order. They literally perished in the jungle. 
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and across nullahs, where guns had never attempted 
to come before. At length the leaders in despair 
threw themselves on the clemency of the Goveiiinient 
whose power they had learned to fear. In the begiii 
ning of November, Mahomet Khan Khatia, the sur- 
viving firebrand of the imsiineetion ffor Ahmed Khan 
Khurrul was dead), siurendered to Major Hamilton ; 
Bhawal Khan Futwarrah soon followed ; and the 
other petty leaders were only too thankful to come in 
under amnesty ; Avhile the poor misguided dupes re- 
turned to their villages, the victimised bunniahs to 
their shops, and the whole district was again quiet.* 

From the Same causes, danger threatened the Punjab 
also from another side, to which brief allusion must be 
made, though the gallantry displayed in the defence 
deserves far more full and detailed mention. 

In the beginning of September, the hill sanatorium 
of Murree, lying to the east of Kawul Pindee. on the 
borders of Cashmere, was in imminent peril Here all 
the wives and families of the residents in the northern 
stations of the Punjab, from Jhelura to Peshawur, had 


* The losses incurred in this outbreak in the destruction of GoTem- 
ment buildings, or spoliation of private prupeity, was estimated at 
about lakhs of rupees (£52,500), for which sum compensation was 
obtained in the following manner ; — 

Plundered property recovered, about 1| lakhs, £12,50f) 

Cash collected from the insurgents, do., 12,500 
Property of insurgents confiscated, &c., 1 J lakhs, 15,000 
Realised by fines, kc,, 1;} lakhs, 12,500 


Total, 


£5-2,500 
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bf^eri coijceutrated in the first weeks of the outbreak, 
some liumireds in number, with onlv a few sickly men 
left from the Kmopoau rogimeuts in the neighbour- 
hood, and two eompanies of Sikhs sent up by .Miijor 
Becher fnjui Hazara, as a guanl. Sudi a jiosition, 
isolated from all other Kuropean troofis, surrounded 
1)y a Muliainmedan population at l>est turbulent and 
})redatory in liabits, ]>romisi‘d to be an easy ]>rev. The 
drain made in the <'lo-e of Augusl on the ruiijab sta- 
tions in ordc'r to throw every availabh^ man on ])elhi, 
had mhus il it to a still more defenedess state. But 
Delhi still stood out, and tlie Mohamme(lan neighbours 
seized tlie ojiportunity to sate tlieir fanatical rioeiige 
or their greed for ])!under, and l)y a most formidable 
combination ro>e simuUam*ously on every side, and, 
ei'owding up llu^ mairr liill-sid(‘s, ihreatimed the rie* 
struetion of tlu* station. Nor \ver(*. there only foe.' 
W’ithout, tluT'c were traitors witliin ; several of the 
Mussulman table-servants were in h-agm/ wdih the hill- 
men, and I'or some lioiirs the dangtT to Murree .was im- 
miiuTit.^' But ha]>pily iVlurree w'as blessed with a fev^ 
brave men and true, edther sent up t!H‘n‘ on sick h ave. 
or attached to the (Government ofiiees located tluTe. 
There was a (piiek rallying of volunteers of all dassts ; 
and with Major Buard of the odth X. 1., and Captain 
II. C. Johnstone of tlu' oth N. I. yin eharge of tlu 
Derajat Beveinie Survey \ at their luAid, a prompt 

* The fidelity of one of Lady Lawnau-e's peiswria] atteial.int-^, iiaiue<l 
Uakiri) Khan, liiniself an infinentiai man ni (.f tlio tnnr> that, had 
risen, and tie' .sa;^acily of the local « tliaers. ware tlio inran.'', under 
God, of savinj^ Mvirree. — JUj>or(, para. fes. 
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organisation was at once arranged;* the ladies and 
children collected in the barrack square ; a cordon of 
sentries surrounded the station, and the three weakest 
points were held in some force ; so the Dhoonds (the 
distinctive name of these disaffected hillinen), stealing 
up the hill-sides in the dead of the night, bent only on 
butchery and plunder, found the whole station waiting 
for them. So cool and fearless an attitude did the 
little garrison assume, that the Dhoonds thought dis- 
cretion the better part of valour ; and, after a few hours 
of skirmishing, slunk off, with the loss of two or three 
of their number, who, less cowardly than the lest, had 
trusted themselves within musket-range ; and quiet 
was again restored. 

“ After the repulse of the Dhoonds, it was found that 
the conspiracy affected many more clans and a much 
wider extent of country than had been suspected. It 
reached far into Huzara and nearly down to Rawul 
Pindee ; and, excepting the Khurrul insurrection in 
Mooltan, was by far the most extensive rebellion that 
has occurred in the Dunjab during the year. Treachery 
was added to violence. Two Hindostanee native doc- 
tors in Government employ, educated at Government 


* Succours also were Rummonod up from Hpzara. At the urgeut 
solicitation of Mr Thornton, the Commissioner, Major Boeebor, de- 
apatchod from AV)>)ottaba<l every man ho could spare ; hut V>cforo they 
could arrive the danger had passed over, having themselves htioa in 
immineut peril en route. They had to cross a most dithcult oour.try 
full of morasses nnd defiles. The Khurrals laid an ambush to cut them 
off, but JVovidence saved them. The road on which the trap was laid 
became impassable from the rains. The fbree turned off, and not till 
it hud passed the spot, did it'leam the greatness of the peril from 
which it had becon delivered . — Mutiny lUpftri. 

VOL. II. P 
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institution.s, and then practising in Murree, were found 
guilty of being sharers in the plot. They were both 
executed There seems no doubt that the hillmen 
reckoned much on the .support and directions they were 
to receive from their Hindostanee friends in the sta- 
tion, and several of the domestic servants were seized 
and punished for complicity.” 
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gr^ET RETURNING — THE TRIALS OF THE KINO OF DELHI, THE 
NAWAB OF JHUJJUR, AND THE RAJAH OF BULLDBOHDB— THE 
REWARDS OF THE RAJAHS OF PUITIALA, JIIEENI), NABBA, AND 
Ki:m)ORTHULLA — THE PRINCIPLE OF COMPENSATION CARRIED 
orr THROUGH THE PUNJAB-THE DISIIANDING OR RE-ARMINU 
OF THE REMAINING POORBEAH REGIMENTS. 

With Delhi in our hands, Ciogaira restored to order, 
and Murree safe, the Punjab government began to re- 
gain their footing. Not even in the mid-stream of 
the I’ooi'beah mutiny, in May and June, had they been 
in so critical a position as during the last few week.s, 
steering their course between the shoals of Sikh rebel- 
lion and the quicksands of Mohammedan outbreak. At 
length they began to “ feel the ground,” and to find it 
firm ; and now they trode more safely, and could take a 
calmer, wider survey, of the dangers they had passed 
through — of the crisis, and its consequences. 

Arch-traitors there were to be punished ; princely 
allies to be rewarded and honoured ; loyal sufferers to 
be compensated, and losses to be made good ; and some 
15,000 di.sarmed Hindostanee soldi'" rs yet to be dis- 
posed of, before safety could be insured. Such was 
the work before them. And with the restoration of 
quiet this work of retribution began. 
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Qui cito dat bis dat is a rule fully appreciated by an 
Asiatic ; he understands the short shrift and a cannon’s 
mouth, or a halter, fur mutiny, and a dive into a bag of 
rupees for good .service, better than protracted formal 
trials and long-delayed presents; and such bad been the 
order of the day while Delhi stood out, and treason was 
rife. But there were traitors whose position and the 
magnitude of whose crimes raised them beyond the 
reach of such summary martial law, as also there were 
allies whose noble fidelity claimed honours and rewards 
which only the Supreme Government could confer. 

Foremost among the traitors, of course, stood the 
old King of Delhi him .self. He had surrendered on the 
solemn pledge given by Hodson, on the authority of 
General Wilson, that his own life and that of his Queen 
Zeenat Mahal, and her son Jumma Bukht, should be 
safe ; but ju.stiee demanded that, though his life had 
been guaranteed, some punishment, only short of a 
capital one, should be inflicted on him, provided it 
could be proved that he had been no involuntary tool — 
no incapable, unresisting dupe — in the hands of design- 
ing fanatics, in the work of rebellion and bloodshed 
during those four months of blood. 

On the 27th January 1858 the solemn trial began. 
Before a special military commission — presided over by 
Colonel Dawes of the Bengal Artillery, “ an officer of 
high character and attainments,” and composed of 
members worthy to represent vdth him English honour 
and justice — appeared the old King, charged with the 
foul crimes of murder and rebellion. There sat the 
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lo;:^ of the Mo;j:u 1 s, on a mean rharpo;i (nat]v<‘ bed), 
before his Ene;lisli judges, with the assumed air of 
idioiy or imV'^cilily, in inane silmrt , (»nly broken by 
an oceasioujl inrlevant r|ucstion or meaningless re- 
mark, Day after day, with uiuvearitMl ])atit‘nce, did the 
court, in its earnest desire to d('al out justice', listen to 
the tedious evidence which sought in vain to prove the 
old man innocent, or ratlier irropoiisibh for the atro-* 
cities of his sons and tlie troops It may 1 m‘ he was 
not guilty of the l)luud of Mr Fraser, Captain Douglas, 
Mr and Miss Jennings, aud Miss Clifford, sacrificed at 
his own palace-gate on that rvia-nHunorable lOth of 
May, or of flic lives of tin* many victims, chiefly help- 
less waniKTi and childrf'n, wlm were? that Jay cut down 
in DariacDbinga and along the sands on the river-bank 
beside Ids palace walls ; but the blood of those forty- 
idne ]‘Oor victuns who. a wea k after, having surren- 
dered on tfr pletly -f safety, wei’c hacked down by 
Ids Is s’di-h oil- :i!id Ihcir blood! Idrsty minions at thi^ 
.;i . ■ 'sodco. wohin sight, arid hearing of the 
V : • ’ ids private apartincrits, called aloud 

i s , • aov'c. d heii, too, ll)(i .scahug ladders su])[)li('d 
loen tli^ p ihirs: til help the crowd over the w;dls of the 
ghicoh ! y -dc'h lid' «i. iiiaga.zinc; the aid so r^'udiiy given to 
( ! I jsnstj r vdi* III he del ighti d to hfuc *n)\ Muliarnmad 
lafide Khan, !atf subalidar of artillmy and now' made 
CLinrui.-.:.cay of ordnanC(', and vaMaa.,Hy conjuiander- 
:q,-,oais (lie naCvo 'dn-f- araind in so 
inaiiv 111 ia., CCS, such a.s dhujiar and hniiuhghui. too 
si'n.'ce.-sa'al ; the readv welc< aces U* .a!! nc'uin-ais regi- 
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nents from every quarter, making Delhi the focus of 
ebellion ; and the results of all this, the blood which 
flowed on eveiy side, the hundi’eds of brave and once- 
confiding Englishmen wno found a grave in that 
camp, and the bleached bones of once faithful sepoys, 
lured by him from their allegiance, which strewed 
the hillside : all this was foul treachery and rebel- 
lion from a pensioned subject against the British 
Government. 

“ Guilty of all and every part of the charges brought 
agairtst him,"* was the verdict of that court Death 
could alone have been the sentence, but for that pledge 
which nothing but the sternest necessity of the hour 
could have Justified- Under it the mitigated sentence 
of transportation for life was passed and confirmed ; 


* The following were the charges preferred against th© King of 
Delhi : — 

First — For that lie, being u pensioner of the British Covernment in 
Inilia, did at Delhi, at various times between the 10th of May and 1st 
October 1857, encourage, aid, and abet Muhammad Rakht Khan, 
subahdor of the regiment of iirtillery, and divers others, native commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers unknown, of the East India Company’s 
army, in the crimes of mutiny and rebellion against the State. 

Second — For having at Delhi, at various times between the 10th of 
May and Isi October 1857, encouraged, aided, and abetted Mirza 
Moghal, his own son, a subject of the British Ooverrrtnent in India 
and others unknown, inhabitants of Delhi, and of the North-west Pro- 
vinoes of India, also subjects of the said ‘British Government, to rebel 
and wage war against the State. 

Third— For that he, being a subject of the British Government in 
India, and not regarding the duty of his alle^:^ance, did at Delhi, the 
11th May 1857, or thereabouts, as a false traitor against the State, 
ir^Hilaim and declare himself the reigning king and sovereign of India, 
and did then and there traitorously seize and take unlawful possession 
of the ciiy of Delhi ; and did, moreover, at vano\is times between the 
10th of May and 1st October 1857, as such false traitor aforesaid, 
treasonably conspire, Consult, and agree with Mii*za Mojhal, his own 
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and after Angering on for some months in durance 
vile in a pent-up comer of the once costly and magni- 
ficent palace of his fathers, the last King of Delhi was 
sent off, accompanied by his wife, Zeenat Mahal, who 
snaicd his fate, and “the intelligent youth”" their 
son, Junnna Bukht, in all the ignominy of broken faith 
and fallen pomp, to drag out a few years more of 
miserable existence in banishment. 

Thus passed away Mohamed Bahadoor Shah, the 
pensioned puppet-king of Delhi and the last of the 
Moguls, a convicted traitor, rebel, and murderer ; and 
with him all honours, dignities, and privileges enjoyed 
by the house of Delhi have ceased for ever. 

To the trial of the King of Delhi a precedence has 


8on, and with Muhammad Bakht Khan, subahdar of the regiment of 
u J dory, and divers others, false traitors unknown, to raise, levy, and 
make insurrection, rebellion, and war against the State ; and, further, 
to ful61 and perfect his treasonable design of overthrowing and destroy- 
ing the British Government in India, did assemble armed forces at 
Delhi, and send them forth to fight and wage war against the said 
British Government. 

FourtJe — For that he, at Delhi, on tho 16th of May 1857, or there- 
abouts, did, within tho precincts of the palace at Delhi, feloniously 
cause, and become accessory to, the murder of forty-nine persons, 
chiefly women and children, of European and mixed European descent; 
and did, moreover, between tho 10th of May and 1st October 1857, 
encourage and abet divers soldiers and others in murdering European 
officers and other English subjects, including women and children, 
both by giving and promising such murderers service, arl vancement, 
and distinction ; and further, that he issued orders to different native 
nJsrs having local authority in India, to slay and murder Christians 
and English people whenever and wherever found on their territories; 
the whole or any part of such conduct being a heinous offence under 
Act XVI. of 1857 of the Legislative Council in India. 

♦ So described by Colonel H^^ge, of tho Bengal Artillery, who used 
to take him out on an elephant for a daily “ airing” during the time 
of his confinement at Delhi. 
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hFon j^iven which his ])()sition (lemanded over the other 
trnitor cliiefs on w'hoin the day of retrilaition had 
( oine, th(»ugh tlie Iriah of the Nawab of Jlinjjur and 
ihi jah of Bullubghur had, in jKfint of time, preceded it. 
These only lesser traitors in power rather than in will 
had already expiated their treason on the gallows. 

The former of these W’as the first to suf}*er ; his 
troacln ry was the most flagrant His family had been 
liKtde by the English. Jnst half a century before, a 
vast tf'H'itory, consisting of Jhujinr, Fiadlee, Kanaud, 
Narnoul, and other districts, the whole ])roducing a 
reveniK* of above twelve lakhs of rupees, had been 
eianted to him by th(‘ Biitish Government, the only 
s(Tvie(‘ re(pured of him in return bt'ing to furnish a 
given number of sowars to the civil authorities of the 
neighbourhood. Yet what wnis the(‘on<luct of tlie grand- 
son of that (Government nominee' ? It may be accepted 
a generally safe rule, that the se rvant reflects tlu' 
spii it (‘f his mast(*r. Now Jhu jjnr sowars proved fals(‘ 
at (‘Very j>()int. A >mall body of tlnun were in attend- 
nnee n{>on Mr Simem i’raser at tlu' (^alcutta gate wlien 
ne end(.‘avoured to r(^si>t tin* entrarici* f»f tin* Jld Cavalry 
freourrs, but not one of them supported liine iior, when 
• w e woumloj, atTeupeted to I'e.seue liim : so with 
Mio;- "bo Wire atte-ehed to Sir Thomas ]^Ietcalfe’s 
- art A\nen eal; ! ni to do their duty not a man 
fi. red. At ( Gooiv-e'ii, about five-and-tweiity miles fiorn 
Jleaper Mr Ford, the magistrate, noticing the s.di- 
tie-as sfe'rit in tlie town, sent to the Nawal) for licip ; 
a few sowars siraggled out, but they insolently refused 
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to obey orders, and actually incited sedition. At 
Kohtuk also, Mr Lock, the magistrate, applied to the 
Nawab for succour, which was point-blank refused ; 
and when, a few days after, a body of these sowars did 
come out, it was only to help in plundering the trea- 
sury and destroying the station. Not, however, that 
their treachery alone would have implicated the Nawab ; 
nor was it needed even to strengthen the case against 
him ; his own conduct clearly sliowed himself to be 
from the first a traitor at heart, d’he evidence of Sir 
Thomas Metcalfe alone was sufficient to hang him. 
Sir Thomas Metcalfe had peculiar claims on him ; his 
uncle. Sir (Charles, as Resident, had more than once 
befriended the Nawab in former years, and his fatlier, 
Sir Theophilus, had more lately, as Commissioner of 
Delhi, conferred many favours on him, and for himself 
the Nawab had avowed eternal friendship. Yet, when 
Sir Thomas Metcalfe, after having lain concealed for 
some days in Delhi, escaped to the fort of Nanoud, and 
entreated .shelter and assistance, neither shelter nor 
help were there for him. The Nawab refused to see 
him, and, driving him away without escort, guide, or 
arms, warned him to leave the territory immediately, 
having taken away, too, his own horse, on which he 
had eseitin ^h and substituted for it a miserabh! bazaar 
pony. Tiiiis threatened, hi.s .steps dogged through the 
country, Sir Tliomas struggled on under a mid-day .sun, 
and hariliy escajted with his life to Kurnal. But 
proofs even tronger of hi.s treason were forthcoming ; 
the Nawab himself was at Delhi on the 11th of May, 
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yet not a single effort did he make to restrain either 
his own men or the populace. He was the avowed 
friend of the English Government, yet in his constant 
communications with the various civil officers around, 
not a word of warning ever escaped him that danger 
was at hand ; but with the characteristic ingratitude 
and thirst for power of Indian chiefs, he took his place 
beside the traitor King of Delhi, sent troops into the 
city to fight the English, by his vakeel presented iiuz- 
zars to the King in durbar, maintained a regular corre- 
spondence with him, with loudest professions of fidelity 
and sympathy ; and in everything (except in his reluc- 
tance to comply with the King’s exorbitant demands 
on him for money) supported the cause of the rebels. 
When brought on his trial (in the end of December), 
his miserable defence was, that during the whole mu- 
tiny he had acted under compulsion, that he was merely 
a tool in the hands of his own soldiers, that he had 
applied to the Plnglish for assistance and advice,* but 
none had been given, and so he had been forced to join 
the King : but that no European lives had been sacri- 
ficed in his territory (while some had been protected), 
and that the treatment of Sir Thomas Metcalfe was 
without his knowledge. Such a defence could avail 
him little ; he was found guilty, and sentenced to be 
hanged, and all his property confiscated to the State. 

* This is 80 fir true that he wrote to Mr Greathed, Uy ask his 
ativicc ; but it wi*s \ hen the pr -^pects of the English were brighten- 
ing, and the demur is of the King for money were more pressing ; 
his object doubtless ocing to act tho double traitor, and so to play his 
cards os to win with he winning akie. 
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Bitterly did he bewail his treachery to Government, 
under which, he said, he had ever lived so happily and 
prosperously. The sentence was carried out two days 
after, opposite the Delhi Kotwallee ; every precaution 
being taken, by a large body of Rifles and other regi- 
ments lining the Chandnee Chouk, to prevent any 
attempt at a rescue. 

He was soon followed to the gaUows by another 
chief, who, like himself, had avowed his treason from 
the outset, though endeavouring also to play the 
double game ; this was Nahur Singh, the Rajah of 
Bullubghur. Something might, perhaps, be pleaded 
in favour of the difficulties of his position ; his estate 
lay within twenty miles of Delhi, on the Agra road, 
and he was surrounded by traitors and a turbulent 
population on every side, and was consecjuently (he 
said) swept by the force of the tide into the rebellion ; 
but, on the other hand, the line he from the first 
adopted admitted of no such palliation. It is true, he 
facilitated the escape of some Europeans in' his terri- 
tory, and in the month of June addressed the Agra 
government for help and advice ; but instead of hint- 
ing to any English official the impending danger, of 
which he must have been coghisant, or, after the battle 
of the Hindun and Badlee-Serai (which showed him 
that the cause of the Engli.sh was by no means hope- 
less), attempting to escape with his family across the 
Jumna, he rai'^ed troops for the King, helped him with 
money and provisions, and actually invaded the Brit- 
ish territory and seized Pulwul. "When Delhi fell and 
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all was lost, he gave him.self up, hoping (like other 
cravens who fared better at a later period) to save his 
miserable life by making other lives the price of his 
own. Bat such compromises did not accord with the 
fearless even banded policy of the Punjab government. 
Sentence of death was passed, and before it could be 
reversed, he was hanged, on the 9th of January, and 
all his estates forfeited. 

The fate of the chiefs of Dadree and Runeea has been 
already noticed ; under the stern administration of the 
Judicial ( 'omniis.sioner they had already paid the pen- 
alty of theii- treason with their lives. 

It is refreshing to turn from treachery and its punish- 
ment to loyalty and its reward. Of those who proved 
faithful j^tnong our native allies, the Maharajah of Put- 
tiala takes the lirst ])lace, both in rank and the services 
lie rend'Tcd. It ha'< been already exjdained that, from 
the, position lu; luid as the acknowledged bead, not 
only of the Malwa Siklis in the (’is-Sutlej state.s. but 
also of the rajahs and petty chiefs in the adjacent 
hills, everything depended on the attitude he assumed. 
Had he delayed or wavered, or, having once enibarked 
in the cau.se of Government, liad he showed signs of 
hesitation, or even indifference, the whole country 
around must have gone. A single loyal rajah here or 
there might have struggled to our support, but, over- 
powered by the influences of the neighbouring courts, 
he could at best have rendered only feeble service. 
But with their chief pledged to the cause of Govern- 
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ment, prompt to attend to the first summons, hurrying 
to the interview with Mr Forsyth, placing himself, 
men, and money in Mr Barnes’s hands, throwing him- 
self into the troubled district of Thaneisur before it 
had time to rise, or we time, or means to occupy it 
in force, ami from that day bearing on a straiglitfor- 
ward manly course — even eager to lake Jiis ])lace in 
tlie army before Dellii — with such an example, all others 
followed; they were drawn into his wake, lie stood 
forth in his own person a high orthodox Hindoo,'' to 
give the lie to the imputations against (Jovernment 
about the greased cai tridges, the adulteration of flour 
with bone, and other subtle devices, to break the caste 
of his co-religionists. His support alone, so jirompt 
and uiuvavering fas has been well sai<l), was Avorth a 
brigade of Jhiropean troops; to say nothing of the 
trooj)s that he himself, at his owti expense, threw over 
till! whole country at Hmballa, Saharunpore, Kurnal, 
even to Bolituk and Hissar ; or the further proof of 
his devotion ami confidence in sending in five lakhs of 
rupee.s, and a willingness to add another similar sum, 
if needed, to t!ie Punjab loan. Such noble alliance 
coulil not f.iil of its reward. 

(leneral Wilson, in his desjiatch on the assault of 
Delhi (dated September 2:idj, bore testimony to “ the 
loyal services and great assistance ” rendered by the 
Maharajah. So, too, the Dovernor-Gcneral (G. 0., 
Xov. oth, l8o7j declared that this loyal and constant 
co-operation merited “ the marked thanks of Govern- 

\ Sikh is, ^reDcrically speaking, a Hindoo^ 
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ment and added, “ These true-hearted chiefs, faith- 
ful to engagements, have shown trust in the power, 
honour, and friendship of the British Government, and 
they will not repent it.” 

And when the day of reckoning came, the pledge 
was well kept. Narnoud, a tract of land out of the 
confiscated territories of tlie traitor Nawab of Jhujjur, 
valued at above two lakhs of rujiees a-year, was con- 
ferred on the Maharajah and his heirs in perpetuity, 
“on condition of good behaviour and of service, military 
and ])olitical, at any time or quarrel, danger or disturb- 
ance.”* Added to this v/liat, though eomparatively 
in.significant in value, was perhap'^'inore jirized by the 
chief himself, was the restoration of the family estate 
of Bhuddour, which adjoined his own possessions, and 
had been recei»tly brought under British rule — this 
gave hill' back the Bhuddour sirdars to grace his 
retinue in durbars — also the jirincely palace in Delhi 
that had belonged to the favourite wife of the old King, 
Zeenat Mahal ; while great addition was made to his 
titles.f 

* l'Vt>m a sunimari.sp<l acc«>unt of the rewards ^fiven to our faithfo] 
allies jiublishcd by tbo I’unj^b Covoriimciit in the Lahore Chronicle, 

f Kurzund Kltaits Mnni;c>or Ziiinan, Aincen ;ol Onvrae ; Maharajaij 
Dhurraj Itajaisbur Sret' Mtihnmjnh, -llaipin, Nirunder Sin^ ^Tahundur 
Bahadoor. Whieli may he trVHslated as follows Specival son, con- 
queror of the world, chief of the chiefs, Maharajah Dhurraj Rajaishur 
Sreo Maharajah oi liajahs Ninunler Sing Mahundur Baliadoor. 
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Next in importance to the Pnttiala chief, was his 
kinsman of Jheend, and only second to him in the aid 
rendered during the momentous crisis of 1857. 

Happy for England the day that saw the Jheend 
patrimony restored to the Phoolkean line instead of 
being annexed by Ooremment ! Happy the day when, 
on the death of the childless Sungeet Sing, in 1834, the 
claim of a remote kinsman was acknowledged, and Suiv 
roop Sing, instead of living on, a discontented, disaffected 
witness of his ancestral estate absorbed by the Govern- 
ment, and ready to tom the rebel should the oppor- 
tunity offer, was converted into a grateful feudatory, 
and proved a tn;sty ally in the hour of need. 

The Jheend fiajah had not waited for his Puttiala 
IrinamAii to avow himself. Instantly he heard from 
Delhi of the outbreak and massacre, without wuting for 
a summons from Government to fulfil the conditions of 
his protected fief, he sent off a messenger to Umballa 
for instructions, and in the meanwhile collecting all 
his troops, moved towards the line of road where the 
danger threatened ; here Mr Barnes’s request reached 
him, and he pushed on to hold Kumal and the main- 
road. With his gallant little force, scarcely numbering 
800 men, he was henceforth ever in the front of the 
straggle. He moved down in advance of the aveng- 
ing army to clear the road and to collect provisions. 
Accompanied by Captain M'Andrew, who had been 
deputed from Umballa, he seized in succession each po.st 
on the road, and was draining his own territory to sup- 
ply the wants of the army when the ordizuuy resources 
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of the commissariat were crippled by the suddenness 
of the outbreak. His was a noble instance — alas, too 
rare ! — of unfaltering loyalty. There had been no delay 
in choosing his side, and there was no timidity or luke- 
warmness in supporting it ; unflinchingly, fearlessly, 
regardless of promises and threats alike from the rebels, 
and the desperate position of the English, he committed 
himself to stand or fall with us ; and at all hazards he 
kept his pledge. He first secured the bridge of boats 
over the Jumna at Baghput, by which alone commu- 
nication could be held with Meerut ; his troops took 
2)art in the engagement at Badlee-Serai ; and from 
that day he was eve r in the midst of the struggle before 
] )cUii, the only chief present in person. Though his 
main duty lay in guarding the rear, and protecting the 
line of posts toward Kurnal, his manly form might 
often be seen among his men posted on the ridge; here 
now and again he would dismount, and, with his saddle 
for a rest, prove his skill with the rifle on some Bandy 
whose rare courage might tempt him beyond cover. 
He staked his all on the final success of Government, 
and in the hour of that success (to echo the words of 
Lord (.'aiming) “ he did not repent the trust he had 
placed in its power, honour, and friendship.” 

In reward for services so nobly rendered he received 
a large increase of territory adjoining his own, taken 
from the forfeited lands of the Dadree traitor, to the 
value of above a lakh of rupees — a vast accession to 
one whose whole revenues had previously amounted to 
only about two lakha He also received in the Koolarun 
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Peigunnah of the Thaneisor district several villages, 
valued at 14.600 rupees yearly revenue ; and in Delhi 
itself the confiscated house of the rebel Shahzada 
Aboo Bukir ; with further honours, of no little impor- 
tance in the eyes of a native, in the Increase in the 
number of gups to form his salute, and of trays to be 
presented to him on grand durbar days; his title* 
also was considerably increased. And it may be well 
hoped that the honours with which he was rewarded 
have made him a still more stanch and lasting ally. 

The Bajah of Nabba, from the position of his terri- 
tory, occupied a less prominent part in the disturbances 
of that time ; yet was he as ready to throw himself 
into the scale, with what weight he might zairy, as his 
more influential neighbours of Puttiala and Jheend. 
Loodiana, a town of turbulent, discontented fanatics, 
was kept under by his presence. Mr Ricketts, the civil 
oflBcer of the district, ever bore ready testimony to his 
youthful zeal and influence. He supplied an escort for 
the siege-train from Philour ; it was with his artillery 
that Ricketts and Williams so gallantly contested the 
Lussara Ghat with the Jullundhur mutineers ; he was 
ever ready to supply carriage for stores when called 

* Furaund Dilbund, Raskhool Aitkao, Raja Surroo]» Sinj; Walce 
Jheend. Translated thus: — Most cherished son, of true faith, 8ur- 
roop Sing Walee Jheend. 

VOL. IL g 
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upon ; promptly was eveiy fogitiTe mutiiieer who stole 
away into his territory caught and given over to 
Gtovemment Indeed, according to his means — nay, 
perhaps even beyond Us means — did the young Rajah of 
Nabba support the cause of the BritisL His reward, 
like that of the other chiefs, consisted in the accession 
of territory ; the two important districts of Bhawul and 
Rantee, taken from the Jhujjur chiefs territory, to the 
value of about a lakh of rupees a-year, were conferred 
on him, with other corresponding honours of etiquette, 
and an addition to his title.* 

The conduct of the boy-prince of Nabba, and the 
manner in which it has been rewarded by Government, 
will teach a lesson to the native princes of India. The 
old Rajah, Deo-In-Singh, deposed in 1846 for treason, 
left to his son a kingdom shorn of a quarter of its 
revenue and much of its power, and now draws on a 
degraded and dishonoured, though pensioned manhood, 
while his youthful son, by well-proved loyalty, has won 
back for his house an accession of revenue nearly equal 
to what his father’s treacheiy forfeited, with an increase 
of honour and importance which never before attached 
to the Nabba house. 

* Furaund Urjemund Uqueedut, Pawunt Berar Bouse Sir-more 
Bajah Bhurpoor Sing Maiindur Bahadoor. Translated thus: — Noble 
son of good faith, Pawunt Berar Bunae Sir-more R^ah Bhurpoor Sing 
Maiindur Bahadoor. 

jjtr }y. 
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The polity which dictated the selection of the por- 
tions of twxitoiy given as rewards to these loyal chiefs, 
ic thus oondsely explained in the demi-offickl document 
already quoted ; — 

“ The territories granted at the suggestion of the Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjab have been most judiciously 
selected from the Jhi^jur district By giving the 
Mahariyah of Pottiala a locus standi in that portion of 
the country, a fnendly Hindoo power is placed in the 
midst of a turbulent Mohammedan population, and a 
barrier k interposed towards the independent states of 
Clwur and Je3^oor with its feudatories of Shekawattee 
and Eetru, the population of which proved themselves 
UTtfriendly during the late crisis. To protect the 
Jhr\jjur border would require a strong frontier police, 
backed by a large military force, and this task will now 
be undertaken by Puttiala. The divisions of Bhawul 
and Eantee, granted to the Nabba Rajah, are adjacent to 
that of Namoul granted to the Maharajah of Puttiala , 
and thus we have two stanch adherents on the border of 
our territories on whom we can place strict relianca” 

Rit there were other chiefs who, though far lower in 
rank and importance than the three above mentioned, 
deserve notice as having shown their loyalty, and 
obtained its reward 

First among them we must place the Nawab of 
Kumal, whose conduct is the more remarkable, as he 
stands out alone in loyalty among the Mohammedan 
chiefs of the district. Jhujjur, Dadree, Runeea, and 
others, played the traitor while the Nawab of Kumal 
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remained true ; and that with perhaps greater tempta- 
tions to join the traitors, and greater opportunities of 
wreaking vengeance on the English. Although on the 
1 2th of May he sawthe fugitives from Delhi of every rank 
and class— the brigadier and the magistrate, ho Jess than 
private individuals and women and children — pouring 
in powerless, he did not, like the traitor of JhuJjur, 
close his gates against them, or, like him of Runeea, 
hound on his myrmidons to the spoil ; but, defiant of 
conseipiences to himself, should the days of English 
rule be really over, he boldly cast in his lot with us.* 
He furnished shelter, food, and even money, to the 
exhausted refugees — supplied means of conveyance to 
pass them on to D mballa — ^threw out his ouii sowars 
to patrol the ro^s — raised a levy from the district, 
and, with consistent and unwavering loyalty, stood by 
the English throughout As the army came streaming 
down towai-ds Delhi, the prospects of the English 
of course brightened in the eyes of the Nawab ; but 
days of trouble and danger came again. The position 
of their army before Delhi during that memorable 
month of July raised many a misgiving in the hearts of 
brave men ; none could know its precarious condition 
better than Alunud Alii Khan, yet he never wavered 
or relaxed ; nay, according to his little means (for his 
whele revenue was only some 20,t)00 rupees a-year) 
he .scomed\to increase his efforts. When the Ranghurs 
were threatening to rise, he sent off one of his two 
guns and some infantry to support Captain Hughes’s 

* boo vol. i p. note. 
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Utile force of Punjab Cavalry, and in the capture of tlie 
rebelUous village of Bulleh, Captain Hughes declared 
that he owed his success mainly to the Kurnal succours.* 
This signal fldelty pf the Nawab was rewarded by the 
remission of tlie sum of 5000 rupees a-year, which the 
Nawab had always paid as quitrent to Government, 
and a present of 10,000 nipees, “to be conferred on 
him in open durbar, as a rcAvard for his distinguished 
loyalty, and for the eminent services rendered by him 
during the rebellion.” 

“ At a time” — such is the language of the Supreme 
Government when speaking of this particular case — 
“at a time when treachery was so common among 
native chieftains, it is veiy gratifying to know that 
there were still a few faithful, who, through all adversi- 
ties and amidst all temptations, remained stanch and 
true to Government, and who now, when the prestige 
of the British Government is again re-established, will 
receive from that Government rewards and honours for 
their fidelity.” 

Nor must the services of the Kajah of Furreedkote 
be omitted. They are thus officially acknowledged : — 
“ Though no conspicuous services were rendered by the 
Rajih, yet he showed himself loyal and eager in our 
cause ; he hastened to Ferozepore at the first news of 
the mutiny at that station, and his troops guarded the 
ferries as high as Hureekee. He sent a few men with 
General Van Courtlandt, and seized seveml fugitive 
sepoys escaping through the territory. His troops also 
* See tttfra, page 143. 
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accompaoied Major Marsden, when that officer went to 
Sejtokee in the Nabba territory to qneil an insurrec- 
tion raised by a fanatic Gooroo, who was killed on the 
occasion ; and Major Marsden speaks highly of the 
alacrity and zeal displayed by the Bajah and his men.’’* 

In acknowledgment of these services, he was deli- 
vered from the duly of furnishing his contingent of 
sowars to the Ferozepore Commissioner, and received 
an increase of honours and title. 

And last of all were the smaller Jageerdars, or petty 
rajahs, as they are called, who have been already men- 
tioned as occupying the lands along the base of the 
range of the Himalaya Hills to the Jumna, and for 
some distance along its banks ; these men were chiefly 
of pure Manjha origin, and found their way into the 
Malwa country for conquest and plunder during the 
declining years of the Mogul empire. Since the occu- 
pation of this country by the English, these Jageerdars 
have been called upon to pay an assessment of some 
12 per cent upon their estates, instead of the old feudal 
obligation of service, which was not suited to our system, 
and regarded as fraught with danger. Though indi- 
vidually of little importance or power, these chiefs 
formed, collectively, an influential body; and, happily 
for us, when the call was made upon them in the end 
of May to supply contingents in lieu of money pay- 
ment, they promptly responded; and although little 
could be expected of them in actual service, they 
effected a negative good as local police ; they presented, 

* He also contribated 85.000 rupees to the Pud jab 6 per cent loan. 
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as it were, a non-conducting medium to the turbulent 
population beyond ; and to this extent their serrioes 
claimed recognition. The Government commended them 
for having at least kept their own estates quiet, and as 
a reward remitted the whole assessment for that year, 
1857, and granted a permanent reduction of one half — 
a reward which appears to have given fall satisfaction 
to men whose consciences no doubt told them they had 
not been very active on the part of GOvemment, 

Nor was the loyalty of native chiefs and sirdars con- 
fined to these protected states south of the Sutlej. 
The Jullundhur Boab also produced its rajah, ^ eager 
in his service and self-devotion as his more wealthy and 
influential Phoolkeean neighbours. Indeed, it becomes 
a matter of regret that the young chief of Kuppoor- 
thulla, considering the noble manner in which he bore 
himself, had not a far wider field, and more ample 
means of rendering that assistance which his heart 
would have dictated. He only lacked the opportunity 
and the power to equal the most zealous of his brethren. 

But a century had seen sad decline in the power of 
the house of AUowallea. The descendant of “Jursa 

t 

the Ealal ” was now the chief of a territory scarcely 
larger than that of the smallest of the Phoolkeean chiefs, 
the Bajah of Nabba. Yet, nevertheless, with much, 
too, in the past history of his house calculated to 
moderate his sympathy with the English Government, 
he from the first outbreak gave himaelf, so far as per- 
sonal influence and his limited means allowed, to the 
cause of Government ; nobly were the calls made from 
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time to time on him responded to. Although a money 
payment had been substituted for the original con- 
tingent required of his family (at a time when the 
heavy demands upon his reduced revenue were pre.ssing 
heavily upon him), he placed men, and even money 
which he borrowed, at the disposal of the Jullundhur 
authorities ; furnished guards, patrols, escorts ; and, 
what was perhaps more valuable than jill, he himself 
came into Jullundhur, that his presence might give 
confidence to the timid, while it would keeji under the 
turbulent ; for although the population were on the 
whole peaceful and contented, there were malcontents 
and traitors among them ; and mutinous sepoys were 
constantly finding their way in, hoping to light the 
fiamc of rebellion.* 

In the denuded state of the district, every available 
European being withdrawn to Dellii, the preservation 
of peace in the Cis-Sutlej States was mainly due to the 
active, hearty co-operation of the Rjijah. f 

In acknowledgment of his services. Government re- 
mitted the entire tribute for the year 18.57, and re- 
duced the yearly amount in future from nearly 
lakhs (above jPI 3,000) to k quarter of a lakh (.£*2500), 


* At a later period, March 1858, when a ju^enoral disarming of the 
Punjab was ordpred, the Kuppoorthulla Rajah, with great alacrity, 
i 5 .suoil the order that his people should be disarmed. 

f It will be the grateful task of some other to recount the more dis- 
tinguishtxl, though perhaps scarcely miM o valuable, aid which thU almost 
(liristion cliief, the Kuppoorthulla Kajah, subsequently tendered in the 
Oude campaign, under the auapices of hia old Punjab fHend Mr Mont- 
frvmery : fur all this, further honemrs in that form most ooyeted by 
1 fvdiaii chiefs, the bestowal of large terrkoiy, havt bean oontnred on 
him. 
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and presented him with a khilhit, valued at 15,000 
rupees, with an addition to his title.* 

These were the most influential of the native allies. 
Lahore and Peshawur had also their Sikh sirdars, and 
their jageerdars, who, though not of sufficient note or 
importance to demand individual mention, according 
to their means tendered ready service to Government, 
and were in every case liberally rewarded. 

Thus the demands of justice and policy alike were met 

The reward of loyalty was as liberal and prompt as 
the punishment of treachery was summary and con- 
dign. May the good faith of Government, as then 
proved to bo so safe in the hands of the Punjab 
authorities, have re - establi.shed its temporarily im- 
perilled prestige in the minds of our native .subjects ! 
May it teach them still to feel that, even in the hour 
of danger, it is as safe to trust the promise as it is 
perilous to hazard the wrath of England ! 

But other claims of a ditterent nature had to be 
considered. The English residents had in many 
stations been great lo.sers. In the readine.ss to acknow- 
ledge the services of the native ally and feudatoiie.s, 
the losses of the English subject were not to be over- 
looked. Now it had ever been a grand principle In 
“ the land of the five rivers,” that the province should 
pay its OWL expenses, that the expenditure, the cost of 
civil and militaiy' establishments, &a, should be covered 

• His younger brother, Koocr Bikramah, who had nobly soconded 
received the title of Bafuuloor^ and a kbillut of 5000 nipaes. 
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by the revenua This principle was now to receive a 
new appiioation. If the Panjabees would indulge in 
rebellion, they should at least pay for the indulgence. 
The Gogaira district, as we have seen, was taxed to 
reimburse all losses, whether to public buildings cr 
private property, European or native. A similar resti- 
tution was to be enforced on every other insurgent 
district in which any outbreak oocurred ; Loodiana, 
Jullundhur, Sealkote, evas Delhi itself with Bohtuk 
Hissar, and Ilansi, were called on to provide compen- 
sation for all injuries whidi their rebellion had in- 
flicted. The rights of the British Government and its 
subjects were to be vindicated, and that in the widest 
sense ; “ European British subjects, European foreigners, 
native Christians, and natives of the oountry who had 
thrown in their lot with us, and snffered in consequence 
of signal fidelity,” were all to receive compensation for 
all the losses sustained. 

" The Chief Commissioner is resolved that every com- 
munity, section of community, or individual, who may 
have plundered or destroyed property, real or personal, 
belonging to any of the above-mentioned parties, shall 
be made to pay the value of the same, to the utmost of 
his or their means, and within the earliest reasonable 
period. Provided always that the exaction of this 
specific compensation shall be exclusive and irrespective 
of penal fines, or other legal penalties to which the 
offenders may be subject 

“ It wDl therefore be the duty of the local authorities 
to ascertain summarily and estimate fairly the value of 
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tfie property plundered or destroyed under whatsoever 
drcumstances. Thus the parties who plundered or did 
mischief having been detected, awards for specific sums 
will be declared against them, such swards being regu- 
laied exactly by the amount of the damages done, so 
that in this respect plunder and retribution may be in 
precise proportion.”* 

While leaving the mode of realising the amount 
chiefly to the discretion of the local civil officers, Sir 
John Lawrence pointed out, as a general rule, that in 
towns it should be levied by a house-tax, while in 
villages the same plan might be adopted so far as it 
would effect the object ; where it failed, the rate was to 
be fixed on the land ; and in failure of both, to raise 
the necessary amount the sale of the property might 
be resorted to. At all events, so far as possible, the 
amount was to he raised. All classes, high and low, 
should pay the penalty of their folly, and make good 
the losses caused by their rebellion. 

All who had been sufferers were called on to send in 
their claims, doe care being taken to guard against 
exaggerations or mistaken estimates. 

The principle of thus exacting compensation was 
fii*st introduced by that energetic oflScer, Mr George 
Kicketts of Loodiana. “ It met my cordial approval,” 
wrote Mr Montgomery in his official report, “ and has 
been sanctioned by the Chief Commissioner. 1 con- 
sider it one of the most masterly strokes of policy of 

• Extract from letter, dated 5th March 1858, to all offioera in dTil 
eoploy in the Punjab. 
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the whole Poiijab. The principle is well understood 
by the people, that when any members of a community 
disgrace themselves by violent encroachments on the 
rights of others, the whole community to which they 
belong atones for their guilt by pecuniary compensa- 
tion to the sufferers, and by a fine to Government for 
its outraged authority. In this case it produced the 
most strikingly beneficial effects. It quieted not only 
Loodiana, but all the six market-towns of the district. 
It inspired a salutary dread of Government, which was 
so manifestly inclined to hold its own, and care for 
neither prince, peasant, nor mutineer. Compensation 
was made to all the sufferers to the full extent of their 
losses, leaving a small balance which will nearly cover 
the loss to Government property.” 

At Sealkote, Jullundhur, Gogaira, the principle had 
been applied to the fullest extent, and before a twelve- 
month had passed every public loss had been made 
good, and every private claim investigated and satisfied. 
It was the full intention of Sir John Lawrence, as al- 
ready mentioned, to enforce this principle even on the 
blood-stained district of Delhi itself ; but his independ- 
ence of action had now ceased, communication with 
Calcutta was re-opened, the Supreme Government inter- 
|)osed its veto, and the district of Delhi escaped. This 
was one of the bold acts of the Punjab Government 
which found little favour in the Calcutta Council Cham- 
ber. Even the atrocities of Meerut were condoned 
by fine scarcely heavier than that imposed for the 
escapade at Loodiana, while Cawnpore and suchlike 
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districts escaped almost scot-free. The future historian 
of India will probably indulge in a disquisition on the 
probabilities of the beneficial effect of tliis principle, 
had it been universally applied. Certainly such a course 
would have robbed Sir Charles Trevelyan of that 
powerful argument against the new financial scheme, 
that the faithful should pay equally with the traitors — 
the man who was ready to give his all in support of 
Government should be heavily taxed to make up the 
deficiencies caused by the rebel. 

One other measure of the Punjab administration 
remains to be considered. There were .still some 15,000 
suspected disarmed Poorbeahs ; and what was to be 
done with them ? Purely has the ingenuity and zeal 
of volunteer legislators been more sorely taxed than in 
the present instance, in suggesting some escape for the 
Punjab Government from the dilemma into which their 
system of disanuing, inaugurated by Brigadier S. Cor- 
bett at Lahore, had involved them. Pro])Ositions; of 
every sort, and of every degree of clemency or severity, 
were thrust forward by amateur legislators and candi- 
dates for Government favour. There were old officers 
of the native army, still fondly nursing up their former 
love for their babas, and declaring their conviction that 
the poor sepoys only mutinied because they were dr iven 
into it by mistrust and suspicion. These champions 
of the sepoy loudly declared that it would be oidy an 
amende honorable to their insulted loyalty for having 
been deprived of their arms — only just in time, in 
many inst' nces, to prevent their using them against 
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loving and confiding mastero^— that all who had not 
committed themselves by any open act of mutiny and 
violence should receive back their arms, and be restored 
to all former privileges, with perhaps promotion, if not 
the “ Order of Merit,” to soothe their wounded feelings ! 
On the other hand were men fresh from England, in 
utter ignorance of all connected with India and its 
sepoy array, beyond the fact that that army had mu- 
tinied and committed fiendish atrocities, and that thqr 
were sent out to punish them, and to recover the 
country ; nothing would satisfy the ardour and ven- 
geance of these but a general indiscriminate massacre 
of all suspected and disarmed regiments. Then, again, 
there were others of more moderate views, who recom- 
mended a less wholesale slaughter, and would have 
every tenth man hung, and all the rest transported for 
life, the only fear being lest the Aiidamaus should be 
over-populated : while others, in their support of the 
administration of justice in all its solemn and slow 
forms, urged that every sepoy should have the benefit 
of separate trial ; that ail who could be proved guilty 
should suffer death, and all others should be regarded 
as innocent, and be forthwith restored to the service — 
little tlunking what years it would take to investigate 
the individual cases of some 28,000 men (for there 
were at least that number in the whole Presidency), 
and what testimony would be forthcoming. 

Thus was invention at its wit’s end to devise some 
plan by which the Punjab might be relieved of its in- 
cubus of disarmed Poorbeahs. In due time, however. 
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it was announced .that a solution of the culty had 
been arrived at;* and then men wondered that the 
idea had never struck them : it was so effectual and so 
simple withal. 

All the disarmed Hindostanee rejjjiinents in the 
Punjab, with tw^o or three exceptions, were to be dis- 
banded and sent off to their own homes ; first those, 
the majority of the whole army, who came from Oude 
(for that country had been by this time"!* brought into 
a somewhat peaceful state, and wa.s, moreover, strongly 
garrisoned by Europeans and Poorbeah-hating Pun- 
jabees), and afterwards the Bliojj)oree.s, who formed 
a very small projwrtion, were to pass down as soon as 
Behar and that district should bo reduced to order. 

Tlie plan was simply this : twenty men a-day from 
each station were to be sent off, without arms, under a 
small armed police escort, and to proceed, stage by 
stage, till they reached the border of tlnn'r own country, 
and then to be left free to follow their own course 
homewards, with the warning that instant death would 
be the result of any attempt at outbreak or escape. 
Three different routes were laid down to expedite their 
dispersement, and at the same time to avoid their col- 
lecting at any one point in force ; those from Umritsur 
going through Jullundhur, Loodiana, and IJmballa to 
Delhi ; those from Lahore by Ferozepore, Ixiodiana, 
Saharumpore, and Meerut ; while those from Moolcan 

^ A demi-offici statement of the pifui to be aiiopted in tho 
appeared in the Indian papers, with the view to relievo public anxiety. 

Augutl 1858, when the plan was carried out. 
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were to branch off by Sirsa and Hansi. By this 
arrangement sixty men a-day would be passing down 
by three distinct routes — each party of twenty men, 
with ten miles between, and police along the whole 
road, so that combination would be impossible — three 
streams flowing in separate channels, never uniting 
their waters, never stopping, but rolling on day by day 
till the Punjab should be drained. For the regiments 
farther north, as at Rawul Piiidee, and in the Peshawur 
valley, another jdan was to be adopted ; they were to 
be brought down in detachments under strong escorts 
of formidable Gizailchees, Mooltanees, and other fron- 
tier “ barbarians,” until they readied Umballa, where 
the jirocess of dissolving by twenty a-day would begin ; 
the lower stations being emptied out before the men 
from the Peshawur division arrived. 

This plan was most successfully carried out.* A 


* With only one exception. The (>2d and 6[^th N. 1. were still at 
Mooltan, where they had imly been kept under by the presence of a 
winir of the 1st Bombay Ftisiliers and s<mie ftoyal Artillery, and also 
by the moral cheek of the 1st l^unjab Irregular ( aA alry; but these had 
latel}^ moved to Julhuulhur. The very day before the order came for 
their di.sbandmout, as if their consciences feareil a far more severe and 
j aster fau?, which they hoped to anticipate, they wound up their 
career of treaeliery l*y a desperate onslaught, armed with clubs, char- 
poydegs, stones, icc., on the guns and European guards. So sudden 
was the attack that they seemed to liave the iipj^>er han<l, but it, was 
only momentary. Tiio guns were soon recovered ; the I'\i.sili(‘rs turned 
<mt in force ; the grape swept through their crowds, and the musketry 
told fatally I and after a severe resistance — havimr, however, killed 
one officer and several men - they beat a rotreat, and made for the 
{Jutlej, hoping to find shelter in Bhawulpora But wJiat with the 
swollen stream, which swept tham down in crowds, and tlie j)olice 
whom the district officers bad fi*om every sid« thrown on their rear, 
very few crossed over or escaped. A few <Uys after, they were brought 
in by hundreds to Mooltan for trial. The ringleaders suffered death, 
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few weeks saw the Punjab relieved of what had been 
for many months a cause of anxiety and alarm. A 
few weeks, and 15,000 Poorbeah soldiers had passed 
away. Travellers on the Grand Trunk Road would meet 
each day’s detachment as it moved on — some looking 
defiance in their powerlessness, others seeming light- 
hearted and happy : all peaceful and orderly. The 
Chandee Chouk of Delhi saw each day’s party pass 
along ; and here, perhaps more than anywhere, their 
hearts faded them : they who a while before had revel- 
led in dreams of triumph, when the restored raj of their 
own “• Badshah” should give them here an elysium of 
independence and glory over the ruins of the Ferin- 
ghee rule, now passed through, disarmed, disbanded, 
guarded, crestfallen, detected traitors to the paternal 
(government whose salt they had eaten for so many 
years. 

Is or did their return to Oude hold out any brighter 
hopes. They might now revisit those homes from 
whicli the calls to vindicate the purity of their caste 
had some months before so successfully aroused their 
fanatic fury ; but rebellion, so long loud-tongued and 
defiant, had now hidden its diminished head ; and 
v/here had formerly been small detachments of a 
single European regiment, and thousands of their 
own Poorbeah bhaibunds, now 16,000 European 
.soldiers and above 15,000 Punjabees were holding 


and the rest transj^-ortation imprisonment. Thus did the Mooltan 
traitors, by a more 8umniar}% and, as it proved, complete process, re- 
lieve the Punjab of their presence. 

YOL. n. E 
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down with iron grasp a disarmed populace. Among 
such the disbanded sepoys, coming to their home one 
by one, without money or arras, could do little but 
relapse into their original condition of peaceful agri- 
cultural labourers ; after a time, perhaps, to re-enlist 
into the service which they had once disgraced, but 
which was now so changed from its old Poorbeah 
monopoly, that were they still traitors and mutineers 
in heart, they could never again hope, in such a hetero- 
geneous mass — Sikh, Punjabee, Afghan, Mooltanee, 
Goorkha — to organise conspiracy or kindle the flame 
of mutiny and rebellion. Such was the fate design- 
ed for the remains of Bengal’s once-vaunted sepoy 
army. 

There were to be a few exceptions. There were 
some regiments, who, though precaution demanded 
that they should be disarmed, had yet borne themselves 
so well, that, as an acknowledgment of their better 
conduct, and perhaps still more to show that Govern- 
ment did not war against Hindostanees indiscrimi- 
nately, and as a body exclude them from the ranks of 
the army, but was still willing (as, indeed, both policy 
and necessity demanded) to admit them again into the 
service — to these it was re.solved to restore their arms, 
in token of continued confidence. These favourable 
exceptions were the 33d N. I., who had been brought 
in from Hoosheyarpore, and disarmed by Nicholson at 
PhUour in the end of June ; the 59th N. L, who were 
disarmed a few days after at Umritsur ; and the 58th, 
who, at Eawul Pindee. in the beginning of that month, 
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despite the temporary panic and flight, had laid down 
their arms ; and Uie right wing of 4tli X. I , at Hoosh- 
eyarpore. 

In each case tlieir arms were mvcn l)aclt in "cneral 

o o 

parade, with an address to the men, calling on them to 
prove themselves worthy of the confidence still placed 
in them. 

But the 4th N. I. deserve more special notice. It 
will he remembered that this regiment was, at the time 
of the outbreak, divided in wings between the fort of 
Kangra and the station of Noorpm-e : the left wing at 
Kangra had been quietly dispo.ssessed of their arms, 
and relieved of some of the fort guards by Young- 
husband’s S/ie>r fills; the right wing had promptly 
given uj) their arms at the order of Major Wilkie. 
.Since that time, both wings liad been kept .separate — 
the f)ne remaining at Noorporc, tin* other being moved 
into Iloosheyarpore. Months j)a.s.sed, and the whole 
regiment continued to be mo.st orderly ; so much so, 
that the 4th N. I. were always j»ointed out as the first 
corps — if (tni/ were to be again so far trusted— who 
should have their arms restored with honour. But 
time was to prove how little one wing at least was 
worthy of such trust. 

The night of the oth of May ! 858 was to have seen 
the station of Iloosheyarpore given up to fire; and sAVord ! 
Scarcely two hours before gunfire, at nine o’clock — the 
time fixed on for the massacre — Lieutenant Cunre, the 
adjutant, while riding quietly to the mes.s-bou.se, re- 
ceived a warning from one of his servants, who was 
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watching for him, that he had just discovered a con- 
spiracy which involved the life of every European in 
the station.* No time was lost. The safety of the 
ladies was provided for by collecting them all into a 
central bungalow : Major Paterson, commanding the 
wing, aj)plied to Mr Simpson, the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner, for helj) ; a strong body of jxdice were brought 
in, while 200 Sikhs of a new levy mustered, and moved 
down to the lines. Here a roll-call was .soujided — all 
hands tunied out, and only two or three men were 
lui.ssing. The whole regiment was now formed on pa- 
rade, and surrounded by police and Sikhs ; and a general 
search commenced. Tulwars tvere found concealed in 
the lines ; many more, and some matchlock.s, in a dry 
nullah close l>y ; the inu/n e (blacksmith) was seized, 
his workshop searched, bullet-moulds and newly-cast 
bullets found in the floor, and the fullest proof ob- 
tained that that timely notice had saved the station 
from a most bloodthirsty consi)iracy. The wing were 
the next day mkrclied off to Jullundhur under strong 
police escort, where a military commission was assem- 
bled. under Major Crawford Chambcilain, to investi- 
gate the Ciise. By the end of May above 200 men of 
various grades — so widespread was the conspiracy — 
were convicted and punished ; some blo\vn away from 


* lie ho^l ( li.Tnced to go into the workshop of the regimental mtJttro 
(armoui'crh and found him casting bullets. On asking what it meant, 
ho was told, ‘^What, don’t you know what is going to happen to- 
night ? We aro going to murder all the sahib loffucs ; the men are 
told off to attack every house.*’ The man instantly came and tohl his 
master. 
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guns, others shot, and the majority transpoited for life, 
or imprisoned for fourteen years. 

All eyes were instantly turned with anxiety to the 
right wing, who were still at Noorpore, under Major 
Wilkie. What would they do ? — and how could their 
officers escape ? But for two years and a half the two 
wings had been separated, and it was known that little 
sympathy existed between them. So, when the right 
wing heard what had happened at Hoosheyarpore, they 
expressed the most vehement indignation, gave up their 
side-arms at a word from Major Wilkie, and actually 
petitioned that they might not be sent to Jullundhur, 
and be brought into contact with the miscreants of the 
left wing. They were allowed to remain at Noorpore, 
conducted themselves with the utmost propriety, and 
eventually they received back their arms with honour, 
having given this additional proof of their stanchness 
and loyalty. 

Besides these corps who were thus rewarded, there 
were a considerable body of sepoys, above three hundred 
in number, from the 3Gth N. I. and 61st N. I. at July 
lundhur, and the 3d N. I. at Philour, who had remained 
faithful when their regiments mutinied. Sir John 
Lawrence had pleaded for these men : some of them 
had rescued the treasure under their guard ; .some had 
preserved their officers ; some protected ladies, and 
had given full proof of their fidelity. As an act of 
duty to them. Sir John Lawrence urged that they 
should be rearmed, and suggested their being formed 
into one reriment, the name of which should hence 
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forth })(‘ar witness to their loyalty. They were conse- 
quently formed into a special irregular corps, called 
the Wvfiidar Pultun, or “ Faithful Regiment,” under 
Major limes of the Cist N. I., whose life had been so 
nobly preserved by some of themselves at the Jul- 
lundhur outbreak.* 

There remain only a few more to be accounted for. 

A considerable body of stragglers from the Sealkote 
Brigade had found sanctuary in Jurnmoo. Large por- 
tions of t nese were, by the firm attitude a.ssumed by Sir 
John Lawreiiee, extorted from the protection of Ma- 
haraja I.iiiiibheei tT^mg ; but as his word had been 
pleilged to them that their lives should not be forfeited, 
they Mere only .sentenced to tramsportation for life. 
Others remained sheltered along the lower hills, and 
some months after maile a de.sjierate attack on ]Madha- 
pore, a small station at the head of the Baree Doab 
Canal, where they committed .some cruel atrocities, 
but were repulsed and driven across the river wdth 
heavy loss by the young engineers and their workmen. 
The Ia.st detachment of these miscreants lingered on for 
some months longer, skulking in the higher ranges, 
madly thinking to bring down the men of Spiti and 
the Chinese of tlie hol der en masse on our hill stations. 
But, after discouragement and repulse everywhere, they 
gave up the attempt, and moved down, hoping to steal 
through the Terai to tlieir own homes. But their 
movements had been all the while known to Major 
Ha\, the energetic Deputy-Commissioner of Kooloo, at 

* Sci! Ap|>en4ix Q. 
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the foot of these hills; and his successor, Mr Knox, 
carried out his measures vigbrously, and was re- 
warded with success. With a mere handful of police, 
and aided by the 6piti men and Cliinese, who had 
already hemmed in the rebels in a valley on the border, 
he succeeded in capturing the whole i>arty, eighty-four 
men and five women and children, and brought them 
in — a distance of above a hundred miles — to Kooloo, 
under this slight escort, and then, under stronger 
guard, sent them on to Lahore for trial. 

Thus an army 41,000 strong— for such was their 
strengtli in the l*unjab (including Delhi) at the out- 
break-had wellnigli passed away ! Eiglit i-egiments 
had mutirued and l)Ceu destroyed; twelve had esciiued 
— some with, and some without, arms ; 1.5,000 men 
were disbanded and sent off to their homes ; and there 
remain about 0000 men to kcej) up the remembrance 
that a Poorbeah army once occuj)ied the stations of 
the I'Unjab. Of these, two corps must {;vei- be hoH- 
oui ably remembered — the Kelat-i-Ghilzie Regiment, in 
the Poshaw'ur forts, and, perhaps still more, the noble 
21st K I., which, during tho.se troublous months, re- 
tained its arms and its good name : surrounded by 
mutinous comrade.s, a.ssailed by seditious a[)peals and 
threats, it never wavercsl, was never susj)ected, and 
.stood faithful throughout. 

But the Punjabee regiments had, in the meanwhile, 
as already shown, ' been increasing rajndly. In ^lay 
1.'5.57 they numbered some 19,000 men ; within the 

* 8u|>ra^ pag(e 32fJ. 
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year they had risen to 46 , 000 ;* and such was the 
force, backing up twelve European corps (which by 
the end of the year were little better than skeleton 
regiments), and a few hundred European artillery, 
with the large native contingents, which enabled the 
Lahore Government, under Providence, to hold the 
Punjab, and recover Delhi. 


* This cnlculation only refers to the Punjab; it does not include that 
vast body which, acsjdtc Sir John Lawrence’s earnest warnings and 
remonstrances, Government continued to raiae for Hindostan, and have 
sinco been obliged to reduce. 
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The reader has been carried on from one station to 
another — from a scene of peaceful disarming to a blood- 
stained outbreak, from a brush on the frontier to 
struggles in tlie camp before Delhi — wh re ver rebellion 
attempted (o lift its hydra head, and the arm of Gov- 
ernment was needed to crush it ; and this, that the 
thread which ran through the whole coil of administra- 
tion might be preserved unbroken, and the sequence of 
events as far as possible maintained. But it must not 
be supposed that in all these efforts to prevent and 
punish mutiny — this marching of troops and raising of 
levies — this disarming of corps that were suspected, or 
destroying those that broke out — that in this whirl 
all the other wheels of administration had come to a 
dead lock — that justice was suspended for war — that 
ordinary collection of revenue gave way to emergent 
and summary exaction of supplies. Here was a 
happy refutation of the old principle inter amia silent 
leges. Despite a thousand distractions, despite dangers 
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without and within, the judiciary remained unmoved, 
and the people persisted in litigation/'* and the law 
was still 0{)en to them. 

ITie first slioek of the outbreak did })erliaps every- 
wlif'rf*, or l(.‘ss, a few days, throw the machinery 
out of track: but it was oaly for tlie instant. A few 
days sutlirfd to S(‘t ail i)i order auani :: and from IVsha- 
wur to KurnaJ, amid all the excitement and anxiety — in 
sj)ite of dislractiiig duties on every sidc^ — tlie ( ourts 
were still at woik. The zeal of the magistrate for the 
sabdy of (he country in tin* crisis did not override the 
(jui- ter duties (»f his own othee. As in tinus of ]>eace, 
he might be seen in his wonted chair in kutdieree, or 
jierha])s more (»ften in his tent, or under a toj)€ of trees, 
adininisti'riiig haradurree justice, with little to 
mark the chaneo of times, beyond a revolver slung at 
Ids side or lying on the table ready at liis liand. and a 
few extra armed guards stauding rrnind. At one time 
he might be setui, m itii as little ap[)earance of anxiety 
as irdglit be, elialting over the momentous tidings of 
the day with some influential native ; at anotlier time 
listening to his oinhih or Nn-aNshee drawling tlirougli a 
tedious )Nid of some triihng lawsuit, striving to curb 
in Ids thoughts to tlie dry details, while his mind 
would range far away in wild anxious conjecture as to 


* Fourth Punjab PfjH)ri^ p. 1. To this most vnhiuhle contribution 
to the history of the Punjab Government the author is indebted for 
much im{.K>rtant information contained in this chapter. 

t Tbi.s word literally rnmns a house having: tinli'e. door?, three on 
ejich side. This was the. (rencral form of the othces of native authori- 
ties, as if offering access to all comeri fi uiii whaiover quarter. 
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tlie present of some distant scene of action, or the 
future of this struggle for life or death. 

While the fate of the country seemed to be tottering 
in the scale, and calling upon every one to be “ up and 
doing,” what did it not cost many an Englishman to 
forego the excitement of daring enterpri.se, or j>crhap.s, 
in the midst of such excitement, to calm down his 
mind to inve.stigate some trilling suit about a few 
yards of groinid, or a charge for some petty theft ? 
Yet it was in* this never-failing .st('ady work of our 
kuteherries that men of ])eace were tiglitiiig the fight 
— shall we say for empire ? — rather for our (^xistemce. 

The energy which was almost ul)i(piitous, combined 
with the self-posses.sed confidence which characterised 
so many during those weeks of danger, from the Judicial 
Comhii.ssioner himself at Lahore, who set so bright an 
example, to tlie i.so]ated Assistant in some remote dis- 
trict, was incalculable in its effects. It kept the 
macliine of government rolling on ; and in its steady 
onward roll over difficulties and dangers, the natives 
saw' ]»! oofs of strcmgth and safety, and learned to look 
hopei'ully to the result. 

Tlie amount of crime throughout the whole Punjab, 
notwithstanding so many incentives and opjiortunlf ies, 
rather le.s.sened than increa.sed on the average of former 
years. During times of political excitemcjit, such is 
generally the case ■with petty crimes, while violent and 
heinous offences become more common. . In the Pesha- 
wur district, the land of marauders and thieves, it had 
remarkably diminished. The new levies had drained off 
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the scum of the population ; the more turbulent spirits 
were diverted from their raids into service in our 
ranks; and crime lacked its votaries. Not so, how- 
ever, with litigation: notwithstanding the agitation 
on the whole frontier, and the doubtful tenure of our 
hold on Pcshawur, suitors crowded into our courts in 
unusual numbers ;* and it is more remarkable still 
that, with all the jiress of more momentous duties, 
more suits were decided than in previous years. In 
Mooltan, too, the district which ranked second for 
turbulence and theft, it was the same : “ Business went 
on quite as well as usual, the only difference being, 
that during the year of trouble there were more suits 
decided than in any previous year."! In the other 
districts of the Punjab there was, in this particular, 
little di<b i ■; between this year of blood and former 
years of jteace. 

But in the Cis-Sutlej States, especially in the more 
.‘•outhern di^u.rts, it fared otherwi.se. They were too 
near the immediate seat of the rebellion not to suffer from 
the contagion ; the population, too, had so much of the 
Hindostanee element as to be predisposed to the infec- 
tion. Here, at the outset, crime tried to throw off the 
restraint of the law : with the excitement of the out- 
break, the road became unsafe, and outrages were com- 
mitted, without disguise or fear, in open day ; but the 

* cause for the unusual number of suits was the issuing a new 
kA limitation, reducing the term for recovery of debts from 
y4ars to six, and thus forcing into court before April 30, 
1857, all cases over six years ; which flooded the courts with suits. 

+ Punjab Pi port. 
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Commissioner, Mr Barnes, at once provided against 
such a contingency : his effective Assistants were 
pushed down into the disaffected districts, with absolute 
powers of life and death i.i cases of daring and violent 
crime, which the times called for. Punishment follow- 
ed rapidly on each crime. Imprisonment would only 
have increased the difficulty : the lash for petty of- 
fences, and the halter for grave ones, were used prompt- 
ly and freely ; and after the first ebullition of feeling 
thus summarily checked, even these districts settled 
down into something like their normal state of quietude. 
And while the ordinaiy work of the courts went on 
with so little interruption during tho.se months of 
danger, the mutiny was, as might be expecUsl, biing- 
« inof in its train an increase of work iicculiur to it.self. 

O 

Martial law, sometimes in all the more dignified and 
solemn form of a court, but more frequently at a drum- 
head, dealt summarily witn the jnajority of the rebels ; 
yet there were cases which still found their way into tlie 
ordinary criminal courts, and tiius swelled t!ie a;; ' ot 
of work to be there disposed of. 

Moreover, the mutiny led to the introduction of 
measures bearing on them in no ordina*^'^ degree the 
stamp of bold originality. 

Foremost among them must ev r stanfl ao order 
which emanated from Mr Montgomery in his capacity 
of Judicial Commissioner, one which, for its manly out- 
spoken avowal of Christian sympathy and real tolera- 
tion, is perhaps without parallel in the archives of 
India. Striking at the very root of that traditionary 
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policy which, though not avowedly perhaps, yet tacitly 
and practically, had in Bengal excluded native Chris- 
tians from service in our ranks, or employment in our 
Government oflBces. It was an invitation to native 
Christians to seek our service, and an injunction to all 
civil officers to admit them when duly qualified, and to 
advance them equally with Mohammedans and Hindoos. 

It ran thus (for such a document demands a place 
in the history of this mutiny) : — 

The Bufferings and trials which the Almighty has per- 
mitted to come upon Hia people in this land during the last 
few months, though dark and mysterious to us, will assuredly 
end in His glory. The followers of Christ will now, I believe, 
l>e induced to come forward, and advance the interests of His 
kingdom, and those of His Beiwants. 

“ The system of caste can no longer be permitted to rule in 
our services. Soldiers and Government servants of every 
class must be entertained for their merits, irrespective of 
creed, class, or caste. 

“ The native Christiana, as a body, have, with rare excep- 
tions, been set aside. I know not one in the Puniab (to our 
disgrace be it said) in any employment under Government. 

“ A proposition to employ them ill the public service six 
months ago would assuredly have been received with cold- 
ness, and would not have been complied with. But a change 
has come, and I believe there are few who will not eagerly 
employ those native Christians competent to fill appointments. 

“ T understand that, in the ranks of the army at Madras, 
there are native Christians, and I have heard that some of the 
guns at Agra are, at this time, manned by native Christians, 

I consider I should be wanting in my duty at this crisis 
if I did not endeavour to secure a portion of the numerous 
appointments in the judicial department for native Christians ; 
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aiidIaliallbeli&p|i]r,a8Cftrafl Icftii,to«dTUoetlidbr inUimte 
tquaJDLy with thoee of Mohammedmiis and Hindoo candidates. 
Their fotme promotion must depood on their own merita. 

^ I will, therefore, feel obliged by each missionary iaroniv 
ing me with a list of any natiTo Christians belonging to them, 
who, in their opinion, are fit far the pablie serrioa. 

^ It is suggested that no persons be nominated whom the 
mnsioiiaries do not consider, by their diaracter and attain^ 
menta^ to have a good prospect of snocees. Better wait till a 
candidate qualifies bittm<>lf folly than recommend an inferior 

(Signed) " B. Mortooicbbt.’* 

Sach a doctuneut needs no comment here. 

Another important step was also taken by Mr Mont- 
gomery about this time. 

The Punjab Government from the first declared that 
(he mutiny was essentially of Hindostanee and Moham- 
medan origin : the Mohammedans they r^arded as 
the instigators, and the Hindoos as the dupes. Vet 
the Punjab courts teemed with Hindostanee officials, 
who hampered them at every step. The Sealkote out- 
break fully opened the eyes of the Judicial Commissioner 
to this state of things, though it had really been Mt 
previously in other parts of the Punjab. He at once 
called for returns from every district of the number of 
the native employds, and the country from which they 
came. It then appeared, that although the original 
Punjab administration had insisted on the employment, 
as far as possible, of men of the country in the local 
courts — and the order had been frequently reiterated 
— yet the men of Hindostan, and especially Moham- 
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medans, had insinuated and wheedled themselves into 
every post of importance. They were more intelligent 
and more experienced, and therefore more useful ; and 
the Punjabee was naturally at a discount In two 
districts, SeaJkote and Gogaira — perhaps the most 
Mohammedan in pojmlation of the whole Punjab 
south of the Indus — the preponderance of Hindostanees 
in the courts and the police was preposterous. “ The 
Hindostanee raj/’ to use Mr Montgomery’s own words, 
“prevailed and it was easy to .see how this arrange- 
ment would, ami did, operate most prejudicially : the 
traitor race were all influential in the only land that 
remained true. There was only one remedy, and that 
was at om e a})plied. An order was issued by Mr 
Montgomery throughout the Punjab, that the number 
of Hindostanee officials should be forthwith reduced 
to a lixed, and that in some departments a very low, 
pro])ortion ; but to prevent the whole machinery of 
justice coming to a -lock, it was to be at first 
gradual, by at once turning out ail inefficient Hdndo- 
stanees, and introducing Punjabees into their place, 
until the prescribed proportion had been reached.* 


• This poliw ^Ir Montgomery vindicates in his calm retrospect of 
the criais : ‘'An opinion has gained very general credence that an 
undue and caviseless dislike to Hindostanees lias been manifested in 
the policy' of the l*anjab Government. It is argvied that the revolt was 
a military one, and that even supposing the Hindostanee army here to 
be untrustworthy, there was no ground for the universal antipathy to 
the Hiudostanee nation wiiich the Punjab Government has evinced. 
1 would appeal to every ofl5cer who has served under it diuing the 
memorable 1857, to give his own private experience as to the justice of 
the measures which have been adopted. I would not ask him to gather 
inferences from the narratioDs of any other person : let him mention 
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On the other hand — for never, perhaps, had the even- 
handed administration of justice a more fearless cham- 
pion than Mr Montgomery — ^the Judicial Commissioner 
resolved to show, in dealing with natives, that though 
our hope lay in the antagonism of creed and race, 
neither race nor creed should avail to insure immunity 
from punishment for rebellion. Law should claim its 
victims among high and low, Sikh, Punjabee, and 
Poorbeah alike. 

A few instances of this will suffice : — 

At the Sealkote outbreak in July, the jail had been 
forced, the prisoners released, the darogah and police- 
guards being at least passive spectators, if not actual 
abettors. 

Now the darogah was a Sikh. A few days after 
the outbreak, when the tide of rebellion had passed on, 
and order was once more restored, a commission was 
appointed to punish the captured rebels ; and amongst 


the name of the class whom he personally, in his own sphere of labour, 
mainly feared ; let him say whom ho found to be the instigators of 
plots, the foincntcrs of sedition, and the prime movera in ill feeling. 
The answer in almost every separate case would >>e the llindo- 
stances. ” Were prominent instances of this ill-will necessary, I would 
quote the conduct of the Hindostance liorHe-keepors at Ferozepore, of 
the Hindostanee servants at Murree, of the Hindostance native doctors 
at Murree and Umritsur ; and the fact that the murders of Sealkote 
were all by Hindostanees--but not all by military Hindostaneos, for 
three person.s wcr . killed by one of the jail police. There is no doubt 
that Hindostanet emissaries to preach a Mohammedan cru.sado came 
up from Delhi. It is also to be homo in mind that nearly every office 
of value was held by Hindostanee.s, who evinced a strong sympathy 
with the re>)els. That there were loyal and true men I do not doubt, 
hut it was impossible to distinguish them from the bad m truly as to 
make it safe to trust to any one.”— Mr Montgomery’s Punjab Mutiny 
HeporL 

VOL- II. S 
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the tnt to suffio; mider ecqneaB iojmiction from 
Lehote, was the darogalL. At that moment the Sikhs 
irere, nnder Heayen, our main hope : our only trusty 
fofoe at Sealkote were Pnnjabee levies, the mass of 
them Sikhs ; yet in tbe presence of fellow did 

this traitor darogah suffer the extreme sentence of tbe 
Uw* 

Another instance occurred, thoogh at a later period 
and at a different part of the country. In the Sirsa 
outbreak and massacre in May, one Noor Sumumd 
Khan, the Nawab of Runeea, an influential noble of 
the district, a hereditary pensioner of the Government 
— ^instead of protecting the town and European inhabi- 
tants, as he had been caUed upon to do by Captain 
Bobertson, the Superintendent, by raising from among 
his retainers a small force of horse and foot — openly 
took part with the rebels, shared the plunder, and then 
proclaimed the King of Delhi King of Hindustan, and 
himself governor of Sirsa ! When Sirsa was recovered, 
this man was seized, tried, and convicted ; but there 
being no proof of his having actually committed mur- 
der with his own hands, and it being thought by Major 
Marsden, who was then Commissioner of Sirsa, that 
“an example was no longer necessary,” the Hawab was 
recommended by him to mercy. The opinion of Mr 
Montgomoy on such false mercy cannot better be 
given than in his own wordaf 

* Nay more, tbe pope broke by which he was bulged — the still Ht- 
ing body feD liroiii the gallows, aiKi was there shot to damth by tke iSikk 
fmmrds who stood poiiikL 

t Letter No. S87«l — From R Montgomery, Esq., Judicial Commis* 
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” Of the Nawab’s guilt there can be no donbt 
as also his ancestors, long enjoyed pensiinis, &vnar, and 
oonsidoatiim firom the British Government Tnsttwid 
of aiding the local authorities, who reposed confidence 
in him, and whom he professed a desire to serve, he 
joined the rebels with his adherents, and caused him- 
self to be prochumed ruler. Although murder is not 
actually proved to have been committed by himself, 
yet the city of Sirsa was entirely plundered and de- 
stroyed, as were also the Government ofiSces, treasure 
and property belonging to Government carried cif, and 
the prisoners released from jail A number of lives 
are knovm to have been sacrificed, of which there is no 
record. I consider it therefore imperative to make 
examples of such men as the Nawab. The leaders 
must feel that vengeance will assuredly overtake them. 
Merty in this instance wonld be weakness, and would 
encourage others to rebi;! hereafter. I therefore wish 
the concurrence of the Chief Commisrioner to sentence 
him, Noor Sumund Khan, Nawab of Buneea, to be 
hanged” 

The conduct of the Kawab of Runeea had at least 
been straightforward : he had been open in his treason 
at Sirsa But in the neigltbouring districts of Hansi 
and Hissar werh traitors who had not the conrage to 
avow their treachery, who, nevertheless, did not escape 
their ridily-deserved fide. Mooneer Beg, one of the 
principal Mohammedans, and Hookum Chund, avow- 

noiier for the Punjab, to Major F. Mmndoii, CkiniiiijiBitifier of Btim, 
dated Lahore, 17th Noyember 1857 (quoted from the LaJuyre CArokicie^. 
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odly his deadly enemy, the chief banker, and one of the 
most influential Hindoos of Hansi, with Fiiqeer Chund, 
his nephew, a youth of about twenty, had, at the com- 
mencement of the outbreak, apparently forgotten their 
private feud, and conjointly drawn up a petition to the 
King of Deliii, offering their services, and undertaking 
to place Hansi and tlie district around at his disposal. 
No sooner did General Van Cortland pour down his 
quickly raised Sikh levies into this district than these 
men were amongst the foremost to rally round him 
with professions of loyalty. Van Cortland, only too 
glad, doubtless, to avail himself of their local influence, 
received them into favour, and gave them valuable ap- 
pointments. But when Delhi fell, other spoil than the 
unknown hidden treasures of that city of gold was 
sought for: every public document — almost, it may be 
said, every scrap of paper — found in the palace was 
caught up and laid by for future examination ; among 
them aj)peared the traitorous letter from Sirsa ! This 
discovciy came like a thunder-clap on these now most 
faithful and devoted .servants of the Company; they 
were at once arrested and tried, and all three condemned 
by Mr G. Ilickelt.s, of Loodiana fame, to be hanged. 1 n 
the case of Mooneer Beg and Jluokian Chnud, General 
Van Cortland, as otliciating Commissioner of the dis- 
trict, oonfirmed the sentence ; but on the plea that 
Fugecr Chund, the youthful scribe, had only written 
the letter at his uncle’s dictation, he mitigated the sen- 
tence to iin{)risonmcnt for five years. Against tliis 
Mr Ricketts appealed to the Judicial Commissioner, 
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whose unswerving sense of justice could not discover 
here, any more than he had done in the case of the 
Nawab of Runeea, any ground for mercy. “ T must 
confess,” he writes to (leiu'ral Van Cortland,* “ that 
I consider the punishment awarded by you to Fuqeer 
Chund quite inadequate for the offenee : I think Fuqeer 
Chund quite as guilty ;us Mooneer Beg and Hooknm 
Chund, if anything, more guilty. He deliberately and 
secretly wrote tlie petition, Mooneer Beg and another 
person alone being prc.sent. It is absurd to suppose 
he did not know what he was writing. The petition is 
clearly and legibly written, well expressed, and evi- 
dently l)y a scholar. He had, in my opinion, every- 
thing to gain. 

Had the King of Delhi been successful, his uncle, 
Hookum Chund, would, in all probability, have been 
one of the chief officers of the place. On our force 
reaching Hansi, he presented him.self to Mr Ford, and 
was appointed a Canoongoe of Futtehabad. 

“ For the above reasons, I concur with Mr llickettg, 
and with the sanction of the Chief Commissioner, to 
whom the proceedings have been submitted, I sen- 
tence the prisoner Fuqeer Chujid to be hanged by 
the neck until dead; and I request that you will re- 
port to me the day on which the sentence has been 
carried out 

“ It is only by unflinching severity against the lead- 


* Letter No. 688. — From R. Moiitfromcry, Judicial Commiwianer for 
the Punjab to the oflBciatin;;^ (>ommi.ssic)rier at Hinttar, dated Hissar, 
22d February 1858.— Quoted from the LaJiorc CUronicU, 
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«f*« in this rebdlkm that sre can hoj^ to establidi fidth- 
folness far tbv Intaie.*'* 

We now come to instances of a different character. 
After the fidl of Delhi, when qniet was compaiatiydy 
restored in the Punjab, Sikhs bdonging to regiments 
that had aratinied in the lower prorinces began to find 
their waj in some numbers to their own homes in the 
Punjab (some had even come up before Delhi had ao- 
taaUy fidlen) ; having heard,no doubt, of the gentle treat- 
ment of the many Sikh recruits who had belonged to the 
several mutinons corps, and hoping to escape under the 
general favour in which their body stood during Uie crias. 

Among the first of such were some Sikhs of the 
Loodiana i^imentL This corps had openly mntinied 
at Benares, fired at its officers, charged the guns, and 
endangered the whole city, which was only saved by 
the opportune arrival of Europeans from below. Of 
this regiment, some five Sikhs made thmr appearance 
at4heir homes in the Jnllundhur district in the ban- 
ning of October. They were soon detected, tried, and 
convicted ; and only not condemned to suffer death by 
the district officer, “ on the gronnd that if all similarfy 

** Thk own di Bc l oacd anotber danger, whidi Mr Moot^cBMpj ikns 
puintA out and meets : — 

** The fadUiy with which natiTea reoaswe appointments, withont doe 
inqpBiiy, after the reoeenpation of stataons, is cleari jr shown in the case 
of FiK|€er Chund. I therefore direct that ail appointaMnia in the 
judicial department, held hjnatiTea in the Hanid and Himar diatnet, 
after the oc cop a ti op of the statiaDa, be oonaidered onlj actiz^ ones for 
a pericMi of one year, and that dozing this interval, the atrieteet hi' 
qnines he made as to the part the indiridnah took during the rebels 
1km, and that none of the appointmenta be o c mftnn cd imtO joa aiw 
foD j satiafied with the ocmdiiet of the men. * 
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placed were Hanged, the nnmber would be feaifiBL” 
What says Mr Mcmtgomery tu such a plea ? 

“ I cannot oonrar in the recommendation to meray 
in this case, and I legrat it the more, as the Sikhi^ as 
a body, have nobly sided with our Govemment Donbt- 
lesB a few Sikhs in a Hindoetanee regiment mi^t be 
carried away, and find it difildalt to resist the strong 
influence bronij^t to bear acsin hmn. But in the 
present case the r^imen composed of Sikhs, and 
no excuse can be made tor them. They mutinind in a 
body, fired on the European soldiers, and charged them. 
Their just fate is death, and whoever acts thus — be he 
Sikh, or he he Hindcstanee — deserves to die, and I can- 
not remit the punishment they justly have incuired.” * 

Then came some thirty Sikhs of the late 12th N. L, 
the two wings of which were stationed at Naogunge 
and JhansL Those at Naogunge had tu’^ed upon 
their officers, who, however, eso^ied, and only the 
Sergeant-major was killed ; but the wing <it Jhanai 
had been guilty of great atrocities : the officers were 
mnidered, and the women and children cruelly bnt- 
diered. Nor was there any reason to doubt that these 
men had Imd their full share in this work of blood ; 
and th^ were dealt witii accordingly. At Loodiana, 
a city itself teeming with a torbulcnt population of 
disaffectM Mohanunedans, on the very borders of the 

* No. 4014. -LbUbt fnm R. MoaigOMry, Kiq., Jndicial Goonn^ 
aoner tiw Paijabv to the ofliriartiag Defwtjr-Commjui^^ at Jul- 
loadliiir, dated Lehons Norwi^ er 1857.~£ztrea from Lmkmnti 
CknmieU, 
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fatherland of Sikhism, were twenty-one of these men 
executed ; while the remainder were doomed to the 
more lenient sentence of transportation for life and 
imprisonment. 

These instances will suffice to show the working of the 
( (iiirtsof law. lender such unswerving, uncompromis- 
ing justice and ‘earless power, the disaffected trembled, 
and the well-disposed gathered courage and confidence. 

From (his glimpse of the judicial officer in his Ku- 
cheree, uc; turn to his inyrniidon.s of the law in his dis- 
tri(tt. During the crisis the I’unjab ])olicc were, as has 
been well described, “ the right arm of the civil admin- 
i.stration.” * Native police are generally proverbial 
for indolence rather than activity, for conniving at 
rather than j)reventing crime, for screening rather than 
detecting oll'enders, and withal adding to the.se negative 
qualities that of ct)wardice, which stamps almost every 
native' when e;dled on to act alone, or beyond the eye 
of his English master. The population of the Punjab, 
from which the jiolice iue rai.sed, are, in tlu'se points, 
infinirii}- .superior to tin; inhabitants of the North- 
West Provinces, or of r)engal. They are more power- 
ful in frame, and more manly in character, + and pro- 
jKtrtionably more free from these moral defects ; yet 
Avas it a subject of no little an.xiety and fear what 
course (!vcn the Ihinjab police rvoiild adopt when they 
saw rebellion nunpant But the result exceeded all 

• Fovrih PunjKih AV/>orf, par. 112. 

t Out* aTiKtri^ tlu* many ailments in favour of tboir of Scy- 

thio origin, the Jvis dcscendo^l from the Oetit, 
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hope. It seemed as if the antipathy which a Punjabee 
almost intuitively bears a Poorbeah had called up all 
the better qualities of the race : active, energetic, with 
very few exceptions faithful, they came out with the 
crisis. Crime was more promptly detected ; the ferries 
watched with faithful jealousy ; scarcely an emissary 
escaped, more rarely still a fugitive mutineer. They 
had to guard jails, and sometimes to tight for their 
thanas, and generally acquitted themselves with great 
credit. From the Mounted Police, who, under Nichol- 
son, so gallantly charged the 5;jtli mutineers at Hotee 
Murdan, to those who are immortalised by the pen of 
the Deputy-Commissioner of Umritsur for the capture 
and dc.struction of the 26th N. I. on the Ravee, at every 
point, at Huzara, Loodiana, dhelum, Sealkote, and 
other jdaces, they did good service. “ Instance's these 
were which will give an idea of the mettle of the Pun- 
jab police, and will show that they are men with .some 
pluck about them, and are really fit for something on 
an emergency.”* 

What may seem still more remarkable than the al- 
most undisturbed administration of ju.stice during these 
troublous times, was the regularity with which the. 
revenue w^as collected in almost every part of the Pun- 
jab. Indeed, in .some districts, the payments w('re 
made heforr llieij were <ictt<alhj due ; a fact which car- 
ried with it the cheering xs.surance that, with the mass 
of the p opiilation, the landholders and cultivators, the 
continuance of our rg; was really desired, or at any- 
* Foart/i Fttnjah Jie^xtrt, par. 112. 
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mte they were content with the just sy st em of 
taxation, and had no wish to change masters, eepeciaUy 
with the prospect of the interr^nnm of anarchy whidi 
would be alinoet inevitable before matters ooold settle 
down agaiiL It probably was this feeing as much as, 
if not niure than, that of heartfelt active loyalty, which 
produced so favourable a result. 

Stdl, as the far-seeing among the Punjab authorities 
bad anticipated from the ontset, if the mutiny con- 
tinued and qiread, a financial crisis would, in a £bw 
weeks at farthest, be almost inevitaUe. 

As a first step towards meeting this contingency, Mr 
Barnes bad, even in the month of May, opened a loan, 
to which he invited his ri^t trusty Sikh chiefe to 
contribute. Pottiala, Jbeend, and Nabba. and tbe lesser 
rajahs, at once re^xtnded, and deposited their money 
freely. But not so the bankers and mercbants — that 
close-fisted, distrustful, ungrateful class, from whom 
mooqfr can never be obtained but for mcmqr’s worth* 
However, the time was coming when some such course 
must be adopted on the largest scale. Not only the 
native chiefs cf the Cis-Sutlej States, but those over 
the whole Punjab, most be cxdled on to co-operate 
with money, as they bad already done with mwi- And 
with the mcmth of July the time had come. 

The finances had ftllen to the kwestebb. Even here 
large amoonts of treasnre bad been lost: it was hopeless 
to loch for supplies from the treasuries of tile North-west, 
few they bad oU gone; still less hope from BengaL Tbe 

* MmUrn^ Mepmt, p. 9. 
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SUDS sent up from Bombay^— the revraiiie, which, qod- 
sideriDg all drcuoistances, was in some parts collected 
with wonderful regnlariiy — and the advanoesao promptly 
made by onr noble allies — were altogether insufficient to 
meet the vastly increased demands of the Punjab. Many 
a Poorbeah regiment, it is true, had wi{)ed its own name 
off the paymaster’s list ;* but fresh levies were crowd- 
ing in by thousands to supply their place, and to draw 
pay which they had forfeited At this crisis the master- 
mind of the Chief Commissioner resolved on giving 
full effect to the plan originated by Mr Barnes, a step 
which, to the timid, seemed a desperate one, but which, 
nevertheless, achieved in the end the snccess it deserved : 
a 6-per-ceut loan was opened by the Financial Com- 
missioner throughout the Punjab, to be repaid wu^in, 
a twelvemonth, ! Many were there who r^arded this 
step as fatal — an acknowledgment on the part of 
Grovemment that they were sinking into a state of 
pecuniary asphyxia ; and there is no doubt that on the 
native mind its first announcement had a prejudicial 
effect: what did it matter that under the wise and 
just English Government the petty shopman could 
accumulate his profits until he became the substantial 
mcrdhant — that the avowal of incrfkising wealth now 
involved no risk — that the many means ana false 
charges, oppression, open robbery, by which under 
native rule no man was secure of his possessions, had 
ceased — ^that now a man’s wealth was safe and sacred ? 

* At Peahawur, too, all the disarmed cor^Mi bad been ledooed to 
mere eubsbteDoe allowaace." 
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— all this was forgotten. The moneyed class, who owed 
their all to the justice of the English Government, saw 
that Government in need, and resolved not to save it 
from sinking. So far the announcement of the loan 
seemed to increa.se the danger of our position, by be- 
traying our weakness. But all this was foreseen ; and 
full reliance was placed on the loc'il authorities who had 
to meet the danger. 

Among the first called on to face this diflBculty and 
to grapple with it was Colonel Edwardes, as Commis- 
sioner of Peshawnr ; and as Peshawur was the most 
inflammatory portion of the Punjal), it may be selected 
as the best illustration of the raising of the loan. 
Colonel Edwardes called a meeting of the mercantile 
class. The lalas (l)ankers),?)wnecfts (merchants), attended 
at the Residency ; they listened to Colonel Edwardes’s 
statement, that the money w’as needed temporarily, and 
would be rejiaid within a twelvemonth. They listened, 
but made no .sign ; save perhaj)S that on each one’s 
face was written the stolid determination not to advance 
a rupee. From the wealthiest banker to the pettiest 
merchant, one spirit seemed to pervade all ; the Govern- 
ment was insolvent, was sinking, and they were not 
prepared to save it, much less to sink with it. The 
Commissioner gave them one day to consider their 
answer, and appointing them to meet him again at a cer- 
tain hour the following morning. That hour arrived, but 
not a man made his appearance. At length, about two 
hours after the appointed time, they began to assem- 
ble ; but, so little like the Asiatic coming into the pre- 
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sence of his superior, they came empty-handed No 
nuzzerana, no oflering of a few rupees, no trays of 
sweetmeats — the ordinary concomitants of such a meet- 
ing : the sullen faces of some, the almost exulting 
scowl of others, at once showed the Commissioner how 
little the Government had to hope for from the grati- 
tude of these men, whom it had made what they were. 
They said they were prepared to advance a few thou- 
sand rupees, all they could afford ; more they would 
not, could not do. Colonel Edwai-des knew his men ; 
he knew that to yield was to fail — that what an Asiatic 
will not do of favour, he finds it convenient to do of 
neces,sity. With unshaken nerve and peremptory man- 
ner, he fined them a heavy sum for having wasted two 
precious hours of his time, and called upon them at 
once to give in five lakhs of rupees ! Each one more 
loudly than his neighbour declared his inability : instead 
of arbitrarily fixing the rate to be paid by (iacli, knov* 
ing that a moneyed native i.s the best gauge of hi.s 
moneyed neighbour’s wealth, he ordered them to as.se.ss 
themselves in any way they chose ; but make up the 
fiv!. lakhs they must. In the end one lakh was excused ; 
but upwards of four lakhs were really subscribed by 
the merchants of this great frontier city ; and their 
leading man (a ICazee, or Mohammedan magistrate) 
rode up to the Commissioner, and laid his quota in gold 
coins at his feet This was the turning-point Each 
merchant, as he followed Avith his several thousand 
rupees, thus compulsorily embarked in the loan, became 
possessed of a stake in the welfare of Government, 
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and wan ocmverted, from an indiffermt afieucator of tlie 
mutinj, to an intereated snpporter of the law. The 
mUlumaxm, after deposituig their hard caah m the 
treasury, returned home with their " 8Ct4>.” greeted by 
many a jibe and taunt from (he city rabble, who re- 
veled in the sight of those obese leeches made to dia- 
gmge some of the gains got, perhaps by none of the 
frirest means, out of their own little storea 

Besides the monetary classes of Peshawur. on whom 
this loan was thus skilfully brought to bear, there was 
also another class to some extent affected by it. In 
that neighbourhood were several petty chiefs and sir- 
oars, w'ho, for services rendered to Government, had 
been allowed to retain their hereditary property, or had 
received some small jageer in reward for their loyalty. 
These men were at first keeping aloof ; but a hint was 
conveyed to them that neutrality at such a crisis was 
as unworthy of them as it was impossible for the 
Government to submit to ; and a warning to each that 
if he did not at once support and assist Government 
according to his means, he would forfeit his jageer, had 
a speedy and salutary effect. The danger that threat- 
ened was thus averted ; and that bold financial stroke 
which seemed so hazardous, tended, scarcely less than 
the military arrangements, to re-establish the prestige 
of Government at Peshawur, and indeed throughout 
the Punjab ; for the same demand was made elsewhere, 
and with as complete success, though nowhere was the 
diffioulty so great as at Peshawur. 

Among the mercantile classes througbont the Pmyab, 
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the mon who, as has been said, were most indebted to 
the English Government for their wealth and safety, 
the disinclination to advance money was general How- 
ever, so important waa it that Government should 
carry with it this class — as having willingly or unwil- 
lingly a stake in its permanency — that it l)eciime neces- 
sary in some cases to employ arguments mote powerful 
than persuasion. The result was most satisfactory: 
forty-two* lakhs were contributed altogether ; and 
though only about one-third came out of the coffers of 
the merchants, stHl, to that extent at least, Government 
had a hold, if not on the S)rmpathie8, at least on the 
interests, of this influential, but generally ungrateful 
malcontent class. 

The whole was repaid within the twelvemonth, ex- 
cept the portion contributed by the chiefs, which was 
transferred into Government securities.-!- 

♦ The following may be stated as, in rough numbers, the total 
amounts contributed from tbo several divisions: Peshawur, rather 
more than four lakhs ; from Mooltan ana the Dhorajat, about two and 
ji-lialf lakhs ; from lAahorc?, including that city, Umritsur, and HaaJ- 
kote, nearly eleven lakhs ; frr^m the Jullundhur IXmb, about three 
lakhs ; and from the Cis Sutlej States, involving the intereBte of cities 
80 imjiortant as Umballa, Loodiana, and Ferozepore, about eighteen 
and a half lakhs. 

\r See Appendix R. 
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TIIE MDTIffy AND ITS LESSONS 

A REVIEW of all the circumstances of the mutiny, 
even if confined to those of which the Punjab was the 
scene, much more so if extended over the rest of India, 
will establish beyond question the existence of a con- 
gpiracy. Men there are, no doubt, whose strong 
sympathies with the Mohammedan will lead them to 
repudiate most strongly and loudly such an imputa- 
tion, so far as it affects their own favourites ; while 
others will as vehemently repel the charge when 
brought against the “ mild, faithful Hindoo.’' But we 
have to deal with facts, and are scarcely called on to 
speak soft things in behalf of either class merely out of 
consideration for Islamised or Brahminised prejudices. 

Here, however, it may be well, though entailing con- 
siderable repetition, to explain more fully the character 
of the conspiracy, as evolved out of the various cir- 
cumstances recorded in the preceding pages. It was 
clearly a double, or perhaps, more correctly speaking, 
a twofold conspiracy ; the two distinct in origin and 
in object, but gradually becoming one in operation. 
There was a deep political intrigue, and also a wide 
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military revolt — the one purely Mohammedan^ the 
other mainly Hindoo in character : the former contem- 
plating the annihilation of tlie Christian power, and th#» 
restoration of the Mohammedan rule ; the latter pro- 
bably little more at first than a disafiected struggle 
to recover fancied lost privileges, and to extort more 
favourable terms from their masters. Between the 
two there was no necessary connection, but the infu- 
sion of a religious element furnished a connecting link, 
and thencefortli tliey became so identical in interest 
and united in action that their distinctiveness disap- 
peared, and they came to be regarded and dealt with 
as a joint foe. 

First in importance, if not in point of time, was the 
Mohammedan consf)iracy. 

Th(‘ Persian proclamation found in the tent of the 
Shahzada, at Mohumrah, with its appeal to tlie faith- 
fur’ to exterminate the Feringhees from India — an 
Islitdliar or proclamation of the King of lielhi, an- 
nouncing tliat several princes belonging to the royal 
house of Delhi had dispersed themselves in the dif- 
ferent parts of India, Iran, Turan, and Afghanistan, 
and had Ijeen long since taking measures to compass 
their favourite eiidr the extermination of the English — 
the pilgrimai ' of Ferozeshah, and the proclamation in 
which, on ins n turn to India, he openly announced 
the object of liis mission ; — these, among other state- 
ments, directly point to the existence and the objects 
of a great Moha?nmedan conspiracy. And what were 
the facts elicited at the trial of the King of Delhi? 

VOL. n. T 
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They are thus summarised by the Judge Advocate 
Gkneral — “ A Mohammedan priest with pretended 
visions and assumed miraculous powers — a Moham- 
medan king, his dupe and accomplice — a Mohammtidan 
clandestine embassy to the Mohammedan powers of 
Persia and Turkey — Mohammedan prophecies as to the 
downfall of our power — Mohammedan rule as the suc- 
cessor of our own — the most cold-blooded murders by 
Mohammedan assassins — a religious war for Moham- 
medan ascendancy— a Mohammedan press unscrupu- 
lously abetting, and Mohammedan sepoys initiating 
the mutiny.” * 

That the Mohammedan should conspire against the 
Christian, is not to be wondered at — his creed teaches 
it ; the Koran demands it of him : and it wonld seem 
that during the last few years this obligation has 
pressed on his mind with more than wonted force : 
the mental thermometer of the Mohammedan has been 
rising to fever-heat of fanaticism. Not only in India, 
in Borneo too, in Arabia, in Syria — wherever the 
Mohammedan has come in contact with the Christian 
— this ixdigious frenzy has burst forth. But in India, 
more than in other parts, it found its opportunities 
and its tools ; hence the struggle there was more vigor- 


* Indeeil, the existence of such a oonspirmey is assumed hj Goyem- 
ment itself, for it was one of the most weighty imputations against 
the chiefs of Jhujjor and BuUubghur, that, knowing what was alx)at 
to take place, they, tnongh in friendly interoonrse with the ciyil 
authorities, and professing firm aiiegisnoe to GoTemment, had never 
given any intimation or warning of the coming catastrophe, by which 
the Govei^Dment might have been put on its guard. 
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ous, more desperate in its character and in its issue, 
and more nearly successful, than elsewhere, its tools 
were the Hindostanee army, an/^ it found its opjx)r- 
tunity in a spirit of disaffection which was pervading 
the ranks, and which had become so widesprt'ad as 
already to amount to a combination. To give consist- 
ency, to consolidate, to organise, and then to make 
this spirit subservient to their own more ambitions 
ulterior end.s, was comparatively easy. To men fret- 
ting under the imagined loss of privileges and brood- 
ing over in)agined grievanc/js, and at the same ^irae 
petted and p.amj/ered in order to keep them quiet, each 
concession made to them b<nng regarded as an addi- 
tional acknowledgment of their value and their power 
— to men in such a frame of mind, the offer of redre.s8 
of all grievances, the promi.se of privileges hitherto 
unknown, service under iirinces of their own instead 
of under foreign invaders and conquerors — above all 
the guaranteed sanctity of their caste and the preser- 
vation of their crwnl, — all this was an irresistible bait. 

This disaffected combination soon ripened into con- 
spiracy; and in this conspiracy, though probably more 
recent in formation and subordinate in character, yet 
more rapid and prominent in its development, the 
former one, deeper, wider, and more subtle, wa-s for the 
time merged and lost sight of. 

In the .sepoy revolt, the Mohammedan conspiracy 
was thrown into the background ; and even when its 
true character was disclosed, the more crafty treason 
of the Mohammedan thrust forward and screened itself 
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behind the more impasaioned religkm dann of hia 
Hindoo dupe. 

The assertion that such a conapiney did exist, bj 
jio means implies that every soldier in the army was a 
conspirator ; nor is it to be inferred that every one 
was more or less diaafleeied There were in the ranks 
of that army true men — bobly. heroically true * — and 
thes(! were contented men ; tlien there was a sprink- 
ling of Sikhs and Punjabees , and there were native 
Chiistians in the regimental bands. How is it possible 
to supjwse that in so mixed a body, with different, 
often conflicting feelings and prejudices, with mutual 
suspicions and jealousies, a secret of so momentous a 
Character could have been preserved ? 

Yet there was probably no regiment without its 
traitors, ajid tin y of the most weight and influence, so 
that the faithful few were too weak in jiosition, as well 
as in numbers and moral courage, and, still worse, too 
con.scious of a lack of encouragement from their sufie- 
riors, either to stem the tide of tre<ison, which was 
daily gaining strength, or to disclose the impending 
dang(;r. So matters progressed ; the grand train of 
sedition had its branches in every corps, (flever, popu- 
lar, high-caste, designing men,t of various grades, 

♦ } 'or iDslance, Diose of Ibo 13th and 48th regimenta N. L, who so 
(ievoludiy held thuir )x>st.s at tho Lucknow Residency during the 
entire siege. 

t How far wore the regimental nWuirraJt* made the nurseries 
of tK^<lition ? Each milpiui (master), with his sworn band of chlu lhis 
(pupila) at hi.s back, might easily have been such a centre of treason. 
That this is no idle conjecture, two out of many instances may l>c 
given. When the 14th N. 1. wore suH|/cctod at Jbelum, an old com- 
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formed so many centres of seditious influence, and 
thus swayed the wliole mass. These were the leaven 
leavening the whole lump, quietly, gradually disturb- 
ing the minds of their comrades ; now by an inuendo 
of the greased cartridge, and the crushed bones in the 
oUa ; now by an appeal to their national pride and 
their superstition, that the hundred years of English 
rule were fast ruiniiiig out, and the d(‘feat of I’lassey 
about to be avenged. Thus, by religious fears and by 
national hopes, the minds of the mass became more or 
less shaken in their allegiance ; they all more or less 
became familiarised with the idea that the lladshah 
was their real Malik (master), and were all jdedged, in 
the person of tlu'ir respective leaders — though pro- 
oably, beyond a v<‘ry few in the regiment, ignorant of 
the nature and real extent of that ))1( dge — to rise at 
his call, and obey his behest, whatever' it might be* 
All, it would seem, were drawn witliin th(^ vortex of 
sedition — but not all in one common plot : from the 
very extent of ground over which they wen^ scattered, 
this was impossible. There Avouid seem to Iiav<' been 
many centres of action — the actioii of .‘ill to bt^ simul- 
taneous, but the character of each to be r(“gulated by 
circumstances. For insttmee, at I.ahore, Ferozepore, 

mandant, who knew the corps well, wrote and warned the oncers to 
watch certain men whom he named, all raliphas. When the mutiny 
broke out there, thece very men were provetJ to be the ringleaderB. 
Again, in the 45tb N. L, a rmiky who was the most popular of the 
caliphaxy was the most active of the mutineers. 

* The Seaikoic troops admitted that their names had been down in 
the King of Delhi’s books since the preceding January, yet they di<l 
not break jot till the 9th J uly. 
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Umritsxir, atid Fhilour, the grand object was to seise 
th{3 forts and arsenals ; in the Peshawnr VaJlq?, to 
insure the co-operation of their Mohammedan neigh- 
bours.* 

But it is also clear that, the special object being 
achieved in eac;h (3ase, a uniform ^stem was to be 
then adopted. Tn every successful outbreak it was 
adoj)twl : the ofBcers were shot down, the treasury was 
sruxed, the jail forced, and then the whole body — not 
dividing the spoil, and rushing off to their homes — 
inarched off in perftict order, under officers of their- 
own choosing, carrial the treasure with them to their 
app<iintol rendezvous, and tliere gave it up intact, and 
placed themselves untler the command ot the rebel 
leaders. All this, then — the widesjiread disaffection, 
the general expectation of a revolt, and the uniform 
characuu' of lL(> sevi'ral outbreak.s — clearly })ointtothe 
existence of a preconcerted plan. A eonsjiiracy there 
was throughout the whole aiiny, though the details, 
and the ulterior object of it, were jirobably known only 
to a chosen fewc And this conspiracy was moulded in 
the hands of the crafty iMohamiuedan out of the pre- 
viously existing Hindostanee disaffection. 

But whence, it will be asked, arose this spirit of dLs- 

• T1k> N. i. an«i KHh Irrogrilar Cavalry, at X*)w.sliera, in- 

with tlio Swatt^oB ; theiilst and 64tii N. 1., at Teshawnr, with 
tho Mohmiuids. 

t Au ex(’e}>tion estabH«hp*s tho rule. It w'as a subject ot grievous 
complaint agrainst tho IWeilly Brigade, that when they inarched to 
Delin, unth r thchr wily leader Mohammed Bukht Khan, they refused, 
<lo8pitc the tauutii and rofmiaches of the whole rebel army, to give up 
the trcfusurc and phtnder tKey had brought in. 
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affection in an army which, as a body of mcro?:iiarie.s 
Avho conquered India for the English, and tJien held 
their o\ra conquered country tor their conquerors, vnu:i 
without its equal in the world’s history? Wbal tuid 
happened to change the nepoy of old limes, whom 
comuiaiuling officers loved, and by wl\om they were 
loved again, whom generals were i>roud of in quarters 
and ill the field — the Hiudostauee, sober, ('leanly, I'aiUe 
ful, docile — into that inearautioii of treaeher}’ and 
cruel ty and cowardice, for w'hich the Fuorbeali tuuli- 
nwr w as distinguished in IBoT ? 

Many irauses, internal as well as external, iiad com- 
bined to effect this change 

‘ Old Indians”- — men w!io, iu tlic earlier campaigns 
of the present eeiitury, liad h d sepoys into aelioii, up 
to the g'ui.. of I’iiui tpore, over the snows of Oalnd, 
through tie- marshes ol ihiiniah,* but whose later 
years liave been spent in pcaixd'ui England ■ stiil nwert 
in womdermeiit to the doings of a body ot whose faith- 
ful mss they never entertained a eloubt. Wliai a pic 
tur*' evill they not draw of the .lack Sepoy of their day I 
But, Indian officers of a lalo-r date — those who have 
fongliL tiie campaigns of the Sutlej and the Punjab, 
and who spent tlie eom])arafively peaceful years which 
succeeded iu tlie midst of their regimentvS — can tell a 
diffeient tale. They .saw, slowly, secretly, yet .surely, a 
change coming over the spirit of their men, from 
whicli they augured consequences that they treiubied 
to conteiiqdate. 

** AUoKion is here made to the first Biinuah cainpai^jpti. 
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Again and again did they raise the warning voice, 
but in vain. The more far-seeing of Indian statesmen 
became alive to the impending- danger, and did what 
in them lay to avert it ; and the irregtdar force rose 
7tp a counterpoise to the regular army. 

Ihit what v'ere the causes thus vaguely hinted at? 
The author vcnfures to hope that indulgence will be 
shown to the unprofessional pen which ventures to 
answer this question. 

Foremost and most important among the causes 
which producinl this change may be regarded that sys- 
tem of centralisation which was being gradually intro- 
duced into the Indian army. It weakened, and event- 
ually severed, those links of mutual regard which had 
fonnerly bound together the officer and the sejxiy^ — not 
the secret under-current of Zenana influence, so laineni/- 
ably common fifty years ago — but an open, straight- 
forward, hcuiourable interchange of interest and sym- 
pathy. Year by year, little by little, the ))owcr and 
the independence of action which he once en joydl, was 
being taken away from the oHicer, until, beyond the 
nu're niaineuvres on a parade-gi ound, “ command ” 
had become little more than a name and an idea. It 
was no longer in his power to be the friend of his 
men ; the exerei.se of his own jiidgnmiit Avas denied 
him - - he iniglit not jironiot*- for goed sci’vice, he 
might not supersede or jiuni.sh for dereliction of duty. 
Eveiy, the most trivial, act alfecting the internal 
economy of his regiment must be .submitted for 
approval. Tlieii the sepoy had the right of appeal 
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— ^not through his commanding officer, but independ- 
ently of him ; and the officer was liable to have his 
acts called in question and ct'iisurcd on tin' secret re- 
presentation of any soldier under his cojnmand. Thus, 
practically, the commanding officer sank down to the 
position of a xjommi'^-^oncfl druin-major, whose chief 
office consisted in cjirrying out the iiiili( tion of punish- 
ments as oi(l(*ie<l from headquarters ; v hil( , on the 
other hand, the sepoy was virtually a tlovernnient sj>y 
on the conduct of his European olIic(‘i'. What wonder, 
then, if th(' gulf which sei)arated the two became day 
i>y <lay wi<l(;r? The badly disposed, the idl(‘, th(‘ slovenly 
sejioy might almost langh at the poweih^ssness of his 
commandant to jmni^h ; the good, faithful, docile 
sepoy felt how usel(‘ss it was to look up to him for 
piaise or reward.* 

• A Rinple instance will .viifficc to corrob^»rate and to furnish an illus- 
tration of t h(! above sialeiutmi 

t)n the [Kirade ^fround of the 34th N. I., at Barrackporc, on the 
Mar h, ( ajttain Han-li had tKicii cut down hy the faiiath* Munj^ul 
Baraly and th<^ t^uard refused to seize the inutine(;r ; a s(‘jH»y, a Mo- 
hanimedan, Sfadk Pultoo, s{>ran^ to the rescue of liis ohicer, and slaved 
Iiis life, (General Jjearstw, who witnessed tlic whole, on Ihe s})ot pro- 
moterl Sht ik I'ulfoo to the rank of haviJdar, and rof»ortrd to (iovem- 
fnent that he had done so. What was the consefjuencf- ' an ofliciaJ 
fr(>ni ( ’olonel Birch, the Military Si‘erelary tx) tiovMTiinient. 
The (h jifral had excee<ied his authority ; how did ho dare to aKsumo 
' • r The (ordinary routine, a court of iiKpiiry a f(u rnal inves 

ti .'i' . of the circumstances, thouf^h j>erforriie<l in opnn <l.iy, in the 

5 )res< nee of the (iencnil and the whole stiition a fornKil j ecommend* 
atiun, ^v'■as necessary, and, if sati.sfied, Government wonid th<;n reward 
ihe sepoy ! Such a course, at such a moment, could only set up 
j^'cnerals and commanding' officers as a lau^^hing-stock to the whole 
8CfK>y army. However, lij^ht bc^'an to break in, thoukdi very f^du- 
ally, and htdl through the naodiimi of native sympathies. On the 14tb 
May, throe days after the Delhi massacre, a genc.ral order was pub- 
lishod, allowing officers commanding stations ioaj>|K>int courts -martial 
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It was not, as so often represented, the paucity of 
the officers, it was powerlessness, which destroyed 
the effijctiveness of regiments, and weakened the foun- 
dations of the native army. The omcer and the sepoy 
becariii- alienated from one another, and all subordina- 
tion, inaiiitained in bygone years by regard rather than 
by feai', came U) an end. And as mutual regard passed 
aw.iy, mutual contempt naturally sprang up ; the 
sepoys ccaied to be the officer’s pride, or tin; officer the 
.st'poy’s friend. An officer learned <o regard his regi- 
ment no lunger as his post of duty aTid his licme ; it 
was a pcij.'d .s(*ttleinent, from wiuclr .staff employ was 
the only (iscape.* 

When, then, the voice of camsure i.s raise<l against 
officers of the old native army for laxiiess of discipline, 

for tlio punishmuni of offenders. Util tho«o eoMrt.t were to 

oont4iin “ not lew than five native commissioned oflieerH.” Three 
woek.s uiujtli* r wus ; l»y a general order of the tith 

June, the dpiieinlinenl of natives on such courts wais left to the diis- 
cretion of otlu er eoinmanding. Still was there no prc)vision for 
rowardiTig .a ti c s|>ot any signal act of faithfuinusH. Happily, to the 
north of Hie Junin i, matterH had already taken a very ditferont tum. 
Hero tile hiinjah (lovenunent, having cHtibiished an independence of 
fud.n.ti! had ; b ead} awerted and delegated its riglit Lm reward or punish. 

* It IS but justice to mention some few excetdions lo this state of 
tlnngs. In Ih'^ dUtdN. 1., for instance, otlicers, in >}<ire of all difhcuJ- 
tie:-. end idr retained that kindly feeling for their men* 

which was so in«bl} lepairi in their hour of trial. At the same time, 

great outcry ai*ont personal influence of otlicei*s under this changed 
stiite of the army has l>een proved to be without foundation. A Sam 
Fisher of the Irregulars, tiie father of Lis regiment ; a Major S{>eiicer of 
the 2dth N. L, pntverbial for his sympathy with his men ; 

Cix)p<ir of the 152d N. 1., not unworthily calieii ‘‘ ilie model sepoy 
officer, " murdered by the very men among w hom, and for whom, they 
lived— ami to those mmiy other instances might be adduced — are the 
best proof that there was a rottenness in the state which individual 
seal, devotion, and tact were utterly umivailing to withstand. 
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for indifference to their men, for a lack of es^prit de 
corps, md innumerable other defects,* justice demands 
tliat it should be taken into the account how much 
this state of things was brought about by successive 
Commanders-in-Chief endeavouring to engraft Engbsh 
routine on an Indian army. A little more knowledge 
of the native character, a little more trust in regi- 
mental officers, and the Hmdostanee army might yet 
have been the pride and the wonder, instead of prov- 
ing the dread and the curse, of the Indian empire. 
Such may be regarded the leading internal cause of 
disaffection. 

Other external causes were not wanting. To the 
Cabul campaign of 1838, that disastrous source of 
so much national sorrow and shame, may also be 
traced the origin of a spirit of discontent and mis- 
trust between tiie Hindostanee army and its rulers. 
That campaign carritid the sepoy, for the first time 
under the English flag, across the forbidden bounds of 
♦^^he Indus ; there it subjected him t« pei-sonal priva- 


* The following statement, made by Bir Charles Naoier, will show 
that the al)ove is no exaggeration — “ Acsording to the ‘Bombay 
Officer (the niime under which Major Jacol* addreased a wximing to 
Government), it is right to place the bravo old tKSf>oy at the caprice 
of prejudiced a»* ixmor^nt commanding officera, and to prot<x:i those 
glorious vwwrraro to destroy talent, skill, enenT.>% principle, and 
soldier like pride. ... 1 am quite provoked at Uio silly way in which 
it is so common to speak of the sepoys in tliif^ conutry. They are a«i 
mirablo soldiers, and only give way when led by hntvc but idle officers, 
who let discipline and drill go slack, and lo mix with them. 

Sir Charles could not see how the tnwlitioaal jKilicy of heixidqoarteflra, 
which he received from hia predecessorK, and was so anxkkui to hand 
on to his fliKTOMinr, h*d t^ided to pro<luce tbii very eviil which he 
censurecL 
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tions and suffering among ihe snow-dad mountuns of 
Cabul, which his frame, accustomed to the burning 
plains of India, was little fitted to bear. It brought 
also other and graver trials. For days together he 
march e<l without meeting with a single well ; the fre- 
quent, constant desiderata of his Hindoo life, his daily 
ablutions, so essential a part of his very religion, were 
neces.sarily abandoned for months together. Then, iu 
the baziiars of Cabul he sought in vain for a Hindoo 
Buuetal), from whcuii to purchase his daily supply of 
food ; in that land of ISIohanimedans he was compelled 
to receive his very otta from the impure, defiling hand 
of Mohammedans. Then, to keep out the biting cold 
of that inclement region, he was compelled to avaU 
himself ot the Afghan y)o,s/. v n,"' although the very touch 
of tlic skin was fats! to his easfc. 

During the caiuj'aieii itsolf, they seemed to bow 
to eircurnstances iniiniininirinely. and even cheerfully 
Nor was it until tlair return that a sound was heard 
of discontent. Wlieii the .“3 nth Light Infantry, who 
had formed ])art of the “ illustrious garrison” of . I ellala- 
bad, arrived at Ferozepore, a subahdar of the 71st N. I. 
taunted them with a loss of caste. He was tried, and 
dismissed the service ; but the taunt told. The feeling 
began to spread in other regiments ; and although one 
or two summary examples were made, the feeling still 
gained head. 

Soon after came another imagined grievance. On 
the first annexation of the Punjab, all the native 

* A jacket of sheepskin. 
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troops thrown into the newly-conquered province 
received extra pay, bnt not so the regiments that 
relieved them. The G6th N. I., at Umritsur, mutinied 
in consequence, and were disbanded. The 32d N. 1., 
also, at Wuzeerabad, showed signs of mutiny ; but 
Brigadier Hearsey’s firmness and tact restored quiet * 
still the spirit of disaffection had received an additional 
stimulus. 

In 1 856 came another, and, it must be allowed, a 
more serious cause of complaint. Our newly-annexed 
provinces of the Punjab containing a manly and inai- 
tial people, it became very desirable to enlist some of 
the Sikh and Mohammedan soldiers. When they en- 
listed, a promise was given that they should never be 
required to cut their hair or beards, for by both these 
classes the hair is regarded with great sanctity : un- 
happily, in 1856, an order was issued by General An- 
son, directing the Mohammedans to cut their beards 
after a prescribed fashion. The Punjabees protested 
aarainst this breach of faith, the commandin'; officers 
reported the feeling to the Commander-in-Chief ; but 
General Anson was above all sympathy with such idle 
prejudices, and directed that the order should be perem- 
ptorily carried out, leaving those who refused to sub- 
mit the option of being dismissed the service. 

In the end of that year appeared another order, 
which, though not only just’ fiable, but rendered neces- 
sary by the refusal of the 38th N. I. to march to Bur- 
mah in 1852, required that all enlistments in future 
should be for general service. This order, striking as 
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it did at the root of the Hindoo’s superstitions dread 
of crossing the water, acted powerfully on the growing 
discont-eiit of the army.* 

Thus it will be seen that various measures, some 
wise and necessary, othere unnecessary and unwise, 
were tending to spread more widely and more deeply 
that spirit of disiiffeetion in the army, which, in the 
hands of the Mohammedan intriguers, nroved so nearly 
fiital to our Indian empire. 

It will not be difficult to understand how all these 
measur(;s, though in themselves merely affecting the 
military regime, were so distorted as to appear so 
many sac.!essive and progressive attacks upon the 
caste — that is, the religion, for they are practically iden- 
tical — of the Hindoo. 

The being carried beyond the limits of Hindoo land, 
the loss of his daily ablutions, his food polluted by the 
touch of the Mohammedan, his body by the touch of a 
sheepskin, his hair desecrated by the scissors, his lia- 
bility to be sent on service across the water, all affectr 
ing his caste ; then, to crown all, the greased cartridge 
by its touch scattering his caste to the winds, and in 
its supposed mixture of the fat of the cow and pig 
attacking Hindoo and Mohammedan alike, and fur- 
nisliing them with a common object of fear. “ Been ! 


^ The whole of these imagined grieTanoes are very graphicallj de- 
acribed by a oatiTe of evidently considerable intelligeiioe and obeer* 
▼aiion, named Sheik Heda}'ut Ali, formerly of the Sth N. L, and 
now in the Bengal Sikh Police Battalion. The paper It translated 
from the original Oordoo by Captain T. Rattray^ Commandant of that 
foroe* 
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Deen !” “ for your faith ! for your faith ! ” was the war- 
cry 01 the whole army. 

Then other collateral influences, too, were unex- 
pectedly tending to the same result, and embracing 
a still wider range. 

Measures had passed the leg^lature, really prompted 
by, and indicative of. a large progressive spirit of 
benevolence, of a (Government seeking but the moral 
and social amelioration of its subjects ; yet these were 
regarded only as more systematic and more authorita- 
tive attacks on their religion. Tht abolition of Suttee, 
a demoniacal practice under which the more enlight- 
ened of the natives themselves groaned ; —the endeavour 
to suppress infanticide, that blight and bane of every 
Rajpoot home ; the re-marriage of Hindoo widows, as 
an escape from what too often proved a lifelong widow- 
hood of sin and shame ; these measures, so disinterested 
in their object, were regarded by the natives themselves 
with suspicion — grave suspicion — as unjustifiable inter- 
ference with caste, with its fancied duties and rights ; 
as so many cautious steps towards the ultimate over- 
throw of all the creeds of India, and the compulsory 
conversion of all classes to Christianity. 

Now it may seem incredible to an Englishman un- 
acquainted with India, that an idea so vague and so 
baseless should for one moment have entered, much 
less have so powerfully moved, the mind of a whole 
nation. Christianity and its civilisation cannot fully 
appreciate such a form of superstition, with its bigotry 
and barbarism ; but the experience of the last few 
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years has given overwhelming proof that such a state 
of things is possible. 

It has left us a complex problem to solve, and many 
a varied lesson to learn. It has uttered a warning 
voice to legislators, and to those who have to adminis- 
ter and to carry out the fruits of legislation ; to those 
intowliose hands England commits the destinies of her 
Indian army ; to those who have chosen India as the 
field for private enterprise, and also to those who, re- 
garding Christianity not only as a blessing and a pri- 
vilege for themselves, but also as a trust committed to 
them for the good of others. 

It speaks to all, to every class of Englishmen in 
India, in every f)hase, civil, military, and mercantile ; in 
every station of life, from the council-chamber of the 
empire to the shop of the tradesman ; from the 
civilian in his kutcherree to the humblest Goveniment 
clerk in his employ ; from the officer in his home to 
the piivate soldier in his barrack-room. It reminds 
him that the Mohammedan regards the Christian as an 
unhelierer, and hates him ; the Hindoo looks on him 
as a man without caste — a pariah — and despises him. 

The late mutiny establishes this fact, that the active 
form which it assumed in 1857 it owed entirely to 
religious fears and su&yicions ; some perhaps, not all, 
unreasonably, others most causelessly aroused. Those 
fears and suspicions are not. by any means, yet 
allayed. Indeed now, perhaps, more than ever, each 
act of Government is w'atched with anxiety and mis- 
trust ; and, unfortunately, Government protests and 
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assorances have lost much of theii weight on the mass 
of the natives. Moreover, the large Influx of English- 
men fresh to India is daily keeping this feeling alive, 
by heedless and inconsiderate, often unintentional, 
offences to that very feeling. It should ever be re- 
membered that the natives, especially the Hindoos, are 
of a deeply religious turn of mind. We may looi 
down with scorn on a mind so constituted as to regard 
caste as the sum and substance, the beginning and the 
end, of religion ; yet it is a fact, and in our inter- 
course with such a people the fact should be borne in 
mind. It need involve no compromise of our own re- 
ligious principle to have respect to the feelings, while 
we reprobate the tenets, of other creeds. It need in- 
volve no sacrifice of Christian truth to deal cautiously 
and considerately with superstitious error. It is not 
necessary, for instance, to recognise in the ranks of the 
army, in Government oflSces, or in Government schools, 
any priority of caste, such as is assumed by natives 
among themselves. It is enough that we treat all 
ahke ; promote worth, reward merit, puni.sh delin- 
quency, in the Chumar as well as iii the Kulin Brah- 
min. This may be done without wounding their 
religious sensibilities. And all this is wholly con- 
sistent with the efficient action of a Government which 
a Christian nation exercises over a heathen colony ; 
and it is by such a course alone that India can be well, 
wisely, and safely ruled. 

This warning has the mutiny, in its religious phase, 
given us. Let the Englishman, by even-handed justice 

VOL. II. U 
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and wise liberality, by tratbfalnesii and probity, by 
gentleness and courtesy, by sobriety and chastity, in his 
public and in his private life, show his real superiority, 
not merely as the result of Western civilisation, but as 
the fruit of a practical Christianity,— and the warning 
may not have been sent in vain. 

That breach so much to be lamented between the 
two races may yet be gradually lessened, the mutual 
antipathy now existing be removed, contempt on the 
one hand and suspicion on the other be mitigated and 
allayed, and confidence between the mler and the 
ruled, the white and the lilack, the Christian and the 
heathen, be restored and blessed. 



CHAPTER XXIL 


THE MTTINy, AXD OOP 8 HAN'D THKBBX.* 

A SHORT time after the battle of Waterloo, Alexander 
Knox, in writing to Mrs Hannah More commented 
on that great victory in the following words : “ How 
highly has Britain been honoured ! and yet how 
awfully has all undue exaltotion been suppressed by 
the critical turn which, after all, effected a prosperous 
conclusion. It was not human wisdom which wrought 
our deliverance.” Nor was it human strength. A 
single nation on a foreign land combating and over- 
coming nearly the whole force of Europe, arrayed 
against her and the cause of freedom which she had 
made her own, was a glorious sight ! Such a slight 
Waterloo beheld. Yet, with all the glories of that 
victory — a victory almost without a parallel, in ihc 
uneipial conflict, the desperate struggle, and the mo- 
mentous results— there was, in reality, little to feed 
national pride, or to engender boasting ; far more to 
fill the mind of the conqueror with grateful acknow- 
ledgment to the God of Battles. 

* The gubstance uf thia chapter haa already appeared in tbo |>ageH 
of a trmall Indian periodical ; h\xi as the author had more right to H 
than any one elaC, he has no hesitation in reproducing it hero. 
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On the whole career of Najioleon had been inscribed 
that Divine assertion regarding one who, in his gener- 
ation, had been no less the scourge of nations : “ Hast 
thou not heard hovj I fiare done it 1 Koyj have I 
brought it to pass that thou shouldest be to lay waste 
fenced cities into ruinous heaps. Therefore their in- 
liabitants were of small power, they wcrciiiisinayed 
and confounded ” (2 Kings, Ybt. 25, 26). In his down 
fall at Waterloo was as plainly written the Divine 
denunciation, “ I will turn thee back by the way by 
which thou carne.st ” (v. 28). Over his defeat the song 
of exultation rose, like that of Deborah and Barak; 
“ They fought from heaven ; the stars in their courses 
fought against Siscra ” (Judges, v. 20). 

Turn from Waterloo and its victory to India and its 
mutiny. “ When I look back on the events of the last 
four months,” wrote Sir John Lawrence,* “ I am lost in 
astonishment that any of us are alive. But for the 
mercy of God we must have been ruined.” Thus did 
he, whom England so justly regards as “ the saviour of 
India” in having held the Punjab, acknowledge the 
powerlessness of man to effect that great work. He 
whose iron will, whose wide grasping mind and un- 
wearitni energj', carried Englishmen along with him 
and hcld4own natives, i.‘' yet the first to confess it M’as 
not human wisdom or human strength that wrought 
that great deliverance, but the power and , will of a 


• Extract from a privito letter read by Captain East wick at the 
aioeting o( the tlist India (Vmipany IVojirietors, in seconding the re- 
-tohition that a j>ciision be voted to Sir John I-awrenoe. 
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merciful Heaven, whose fiat holds the surging minds 
of nations as it does the billows of the vast deep— - 
’* Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.” 

How strikingly was this illustrated throughout that 
eventful period ! When, the mutiny broke out, tlie 
J3ougal Presidency contained less than twenty thousand 
European soldiers, with above ten times that number 
of native troops ; the intruding dominant race were 
not in all above a quarter of a million, while the races 
they had conquered and ruled numbered nearly one 
hundred niillions* Such were tlu! relative propor- 
tions of English and natives. 

How far the mutinous spirit in the, army extended was 
not at first known. Merciiidly, it atfeeted only a few 
regiments : but it might have involved tlie whole army, 
regular and irregular alike ; rtay more, it might hava* 
carried with it eveiy race from (Calcutta to Peshawur 
— Bengalee, Poorbeah, Punjabee, Afghan — every creed, 
Mohammedan, Hindoo, Buddhist, Sikh — and then, not 
an Jlnglishman, not a Christian, could have escaped! 

Look again at the state of the world, and of the 
political relations of England, at that time. Had the 
alliance with France been then tottering x^in the scale, 
England would not have dared to weaken herself at 
home even to rescue her noblest colony. Had the 
Russian war been still raging, she could have ill spared 
any troops for India, when already, compelled to fall 
back on her militia in order to throw every available 
soldier into the Crimea. Had the Persian ex})e(litiou 

♦ This calculation refers to the Presidency only. 
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been still fighting its way to rescue Herat. Bombay, 
denuded as it was of troops, would have been powerless 
t© succour the Punjab, or perhaps even to hold her own. 
Whereas we were at peace with our nearest and most 
formidable neighbour, and the two momentous wars 
had been brought to a close. The alliance with France 
gave confidence and liberty of action ; the peace with 
Russia sent back to England an army trained and 
tried, and still eager for service ; the treaty with 
Persia, only just ratified, set free the large force which 
a few weeks before were engaged in the Gulf ; and 
although a third war with China had begun, this, in- 
stead of crippling us, proved our readiest strength and 
stand-by. The exigencies of India far exceeded the 
demands of China. To maintain our existence in the 
one was more important than to vindicate our char- 
acter, 8uppo.sed to have been insulted, in the other. 
The fleet, de.spatched, as it was then thought, to punish 
and humble China, was stopped in its course to save 
India. 

And lastly, the formidable Dost Mahomed at Cabul 
had only a few iveeks before entered into treaty with 
us at Jumrood — a treaty, the terms of which were too 
favourable to him for even his “ Afghan faith ” (Latine, 
PuHica Jides) to violate. 

Turn from these more public facts in the world’s 
history to minor incidents in the Mutiny itself The 
only Mohammedan of influence north of the Sutlej, 
Sheik Imam-oo-deen, of Lahore and Cashmere noto- 
riety, had died a few weeks before, and with him passed 
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away the only possible hope of Islam combination in 
the Punjab. 

On our northern frontier, in the Swat Valley, the 
laboratory of Mohanunedan intrigue, the right hand of 
the alchemist was paralysed at the very moment when 
he had seemed to have attained the grand eureka of 
his life. The Badshah, whom the wily Akhoond of 
Swat had raised, in order to gather under the greeu 
banner of the prophet every Mohammedaji fanatic, and 
to recover Peshawur over the corpses of tlic unbelievers 
— this creature-king died on the veru day* that the 
tocsin of rebellion was sounded forth from Delhi ; and 
the fanatic fury which was to have overwhelmed 
Peshawur spent itself in civil w’ar in the Swat 
Valley. 

Nor were the English left without warning. In 
many quarters the alarm was being .sounded. At 
Umballa an Afghan trooper of the 4th Light Cavaliy' 
charged the whole regiment with a mutinous spirit ; 
and a Sikh sepoy of the 5th N. I. disclosed the ori- 
gin of the nres which were breaking out there everv 
night, and the existence of a conspiracy in all the na- 
tive corps. At Philour the Commissary of Ordnance 
was told in mysterious language that blood would soon 
flow. At Mooltan the missionary was openly taunted 
with the fruitlessness of his labours, and told that in a 
very few weeks not a Christian would remain in India. 
In other places the same ; but all these warnings were 


* Se6 voL ,i. p. 292. 


t See vol. i. p. 49. 
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alike unheeded. In the sense of security they were 
laughed at* Providentially not so at Lahore.-f* Here 
was a plot for placing every fort and arsenal of the 
Punjab in the hands of mutinous sej)oys on the morn- 
ing of the 1 5th May. On the 1 2th it was discovered 
by a Sikh policeman, disclosed to the authorities, and 
acted on ; and Lahore, Umritsur, Philour, and Fero- 
zepore were savi'd 

The mention of the 1 5th of May also suggests an- 
other point. The statement of the Sikh, and the dis- 
closures of intercej)ted letters, led to the belief that tliis 
was the day originally fixed on for a general ri^e from 
Delhi to Peshawur. "Why was not it delayed till then, 
when by a simultaneous and fatal combination every 
Christian in Upjier India would have been at the mercy 
of the traitors ? The 3d Light Cavalry at Meerut had 
on the morning of the 9th witne.ssed the degradation 
and imjirisonment of their comrades ; maddened, thirst- 


* The following ext met from Tliomton’s C^ufjiti vs of Indian HiMory 
will «how that this has t*ver been the ettso with Kii^lishnieu in India ; — 

“ Ijookiii^ at the events which preceded thc^ unhappy affair [at Vel- 
lore], it Booms impossible to avoid feeling" sur})risr* nt the nncon.scious- 
ness and serenity displayed by the Eur(>poaii authorities up to the 
moment of the frightful explosion. No apj>rt*hension appears to have 
be« n (.‘ntertiiiiied, although the massacre was preceded by circiim- 
.stainH's ahundantly sufficient to justify it, and thovurh the approach- 
ing danger was not left to be inferred from eireuin.stances. I'ositive 
testimony as to the ireacherouti intentions of the native troops was 
tendere<i, hut, imfortuna4|ily, treated with disregard and contempt.” — 
(Pp. 9, 10.) Nearly a month l>eforc, a man n.amed Mmstapha Btig re- 
ported the conspiracy, but was pronounced mady and no notice was 
taken of his warning. 

Every word of this was as true of the state of things in the beginni^g^ 
of 1857 aa in 1S(H), to which period it referred, 
t See vol. i. pp. 93, 94. 
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ing for revenge, impatient of a delay of even a few 
days, which might have insured their success, they rose 
the next night, released their comrades, murdered their 
oflBcers, instigated the budmashes of the bazaar to plun- 
der and massacre, and themselves joined by the in- 
fantry made for Delhi. The die was cast ; the Jahad 
was begun ! 

Nor was this all. It has been often said, and justly, 
“ The telegraph saved the I’unjab.” But what gave the 
telegraph its value ? In vain would it have flashed 
forth its warning on the morning ol' the 1 oth May, with 
every station in mutiny, every fort in the hands of its 
traitor guard ; each would have had to stniggle for 
its own existence, and unable to help its neighbour. 
It was the premature outburst at Meerut that gave tlie 
priority of intelligence, which proved above all value. 
The j)unishment of the troopers, condemned l)y some 
as unwisely severe and desperate, at any rate effected 
this good ; calling up the vengeance of the traitors, it 
aceel crated the explo.sion, it hastened the catastrophe ; 
and thus disconcerting the traitors in their very trea- 
son, and throwing out all the plans at other stations, it 
sounded forth the warning note t(» the English. They 
heard ir, and, “ forewarned,” were “forearmed.” 

Many minor incidents also there were in the progres.s 
of the mutiny not unworthy of note. A so-called ac- 
cidental change of plans regarding the parade church- 
.service at Urnballa, on the morning of the 10th 
May, disconcerted a deeply-laid plot, and averted a 
massacre which would probably have been as appal- 
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ling as that of which Meerut was the scene a few 
hours later * 

Take another incident — the siege-train crossing the 
Sutlej On the 21st May. Weary and anxious was the 
task of keeping the bridge of boats together during the 
six hours the train was passing over. Within two hours 
after the last carriage was clear, the bridge broke away 
before the force of the swollen river ; but the train 
was safe ! 

Pass we on towards Delhi. The very delays and 
difficulties at which the energy and impatience of man 
fretted, were not without ultimate good ; they per- 
mitted the fuller development of the foul conspiracy, 
and disclosed the real vastness of the surrounding 
danger, of which all were so unccnscioua 

Then disasters were turned to account. The partial 
failure at Ferozepore set free one regiment, and the 
niismaiiagement at Jullundhur another, and a battery; 
while the disasters at Jhelum and Sealkote gave the 
entire Moveable Column and the heroic Nicholson, — 
all to strengthen the siege. 

Again, before Delhi itself, a mere handful of meu 
besieging a city so vast that they could not compass 
one-tenth part of its fortifications, or number a tenth 
part of the enemy opposed to them, w’ere enabled to 
hold on against daily attacks, formidable in numbers 
and plan, against treachery within as well as rebellion 
without — against dangers innumerable which were 


ooo vol. i. |)p. 187, 18S, 


t See vol. i. p. 206. 
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known, and perhaps even more unknown, there to 
hold on during three months of aa Indian scorching 
pestilential season — the very fierceness of the sun ap- 
parently tempered to their need — the season itself 
more than usually favourable, and free from sickness — 
there to hold on still, and in tlie end suc ceed ! Yet 
withal how w'eak, how powerless, how really at the 
mercy of the rebels had they only known their own 
strength, was that little band of heroes ! 

Why did not the rebels, as they so easily might, cut 
off the army from its supports in the Punjab ? To have 
done so would have stopjted all the snjcjclies, and the 
whole force must have pejished witli hunger. Why 
did not the native servants, who had the lives of their 
masters in their hancbs, join in one vast eonspijaey, 
and in a single night poison every I■lllg1i.shnlal. in that 
camp? Why, again, when the whole foiee had, on the 
1 tth September, been thrown into tlic; assault, did they 
not make the rear-attack ujcon the eanip, and llieii tnin 
a triumph into a ma.ssaere? Why, oji tJ.e following 
morning, w'hen they who sui'vived the as.sanlt were 
])Owerle.ss from drink, the too-ready jua y lc> the snare 
so craftily laid for them, did not the I’elrels rush back 
and recover the city in an almost rc sisth'ss slaughtei ? 
Why not ? He in whose hands are thc' hearts of men, 
willed it otherwise. 

Their most formidable jrlans werct fi iid rated, their 
deepest counsels and mo.st deadly rmuhinations de- 
feated, by internal jealousies and feuds — their very 
numbers proved their weakness. 
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Once more : had Delhi been the only focus of re- 
bellion, humanly speaking, it must have been success- 
ful. Providentially, a second was formed at Lucknow, 
and so each weakened the other. Had the thousands 
of mutineers who rallied to Lucknow and wasted their 
fury on that heroic garrison been added to those thou- 
sands who concentrated on Delhi, Delhi could never 
have been taken by the handful of men the Punjab 
could spare. With a double siege, a divided army, the 
one weakened the other, and both failed. 

It may be said that half the siege of Delhi was 
carried on at Lucknow, and the relief of Lucknow half 
effected before Delhi ! 

Our tale is told — our ta.sk is done. We have seen 
how the storm rose and the hurricane swept over our 
vast Indian possessions, as they lay wrapt in fancied 
security (if we may be allowed the metaphor), like a 
fleet of richly-laden argosies riding at anchor in a 
peaceful haven. 

Those that lay beyond the fury of the storm felt 
only the roll of the ground-swell and escaped ; others 
were stranded and their freight abandoned, and the 
surviving crews •bf.rdly rescued as they clung to the 
shattered wrecks ; one wholly perished. One — with 
her has lain our tale — saw the danger, ran out to sea, 
and weathered the storm. Such was the course of the 
Punjab. 

Our tale has told how she bore on like a gallant 
bark in a seething sea ; how billow after billow 
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gathered up to overwhelm her ; how she wore round 
to meet each as it came — now struggling in the 
trough, now rising with the wave — how there were 
master-minds at the helm, and a Protecting Power 
above ; and how she was saved ! 

We who are alive, and remember the perils of ISaT, 
shall we not say with the Psalmist, " ii is of the 
Lord's mercy that we were not consumed ” 
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Note K, jmge 2C. 

GkNERAI. OkdEUS PY ]\lA.F<)R-<jtENETLVL KeED, PROVINCIAL 
C’o M M A N I 1 N -G 1 i ii:f. 

Hi.ADQUAiiTi RH, Camp rkfoue Delhi, 

Inhj 17, isr,7. 

Ln r 1 f NAN r~( J KNKRAL Sir P Gjiant, K.G.B., having, in a 
geriprnl order dated tlie I7th June, at (^alculla, announced his 
haviiig as \iuird coniiuand of the l^ngal army from that date, 
Majiir <M iirial !h* d lias ceased to exercise tlie duties of Pro- 
vincial ( ’oiniuaiidcr i ii-( ’hief. 

Ma j(»r-( Jcncral Ih'od, having been recommended by his 
ine<li'-al a<iviHers lo avail himself of a sick certificate to repair 
to the liills. as the only cham*e of his recovering his shattered 
h(\alth, which has latterly preveiite<i him from taking an an- 
tiv(‘ part in tie* held operati«*ns, lias made over the command 
and char:j:e of this three to Brigadier-General A. Wilson. 

li is with the grealt'st reluctance the Major-General has 
come to tlje deterniiiiat ion to take this step, but his duty to 
his country must be paramount to any seihsh consideration ; 
and being incapacitatetl bim.selt for the j>o8t by disease and 
weakness, he lias no alternative than to devolve his arduous 
duties u[><>u another. 

Of ]irigadier-( Tenei'al Wilson’s merits it is unnecessary for 
Mnior-Geneial Beed to speak : liis judgment gallantry, and 
conduct liave iKeeii conspicuous since he led his small but vic- 
torious band from Meerut up to this day. 
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It only remains for the Major-Greneral to congratulate the 
forces before Delhi on l>eing placed under so able a comman- 
der as Brigadier-General Wilson. 

Major-General Reed takes this opportunity of requesting 
the headquarters and divisional Staff to accept his thanks for 
the great assistance received by him, and by his lamented pre- 
decessor, Major-General Sir H. Barnard, K.C.B., not only 
in the exercise of their departmental duties, but also in the 
operations in the field. 

To Brigadier-GeneraH^hamberlain, Acting Adjutant-Gene- 
ral of the army ; Colvniel Congreve, C.B., Acting Adjutant- 
General, her Majesty's forces ; Colonel Beech(*r, (juarterinas- 
ter-Geueral of the army ; Lieutenant-( - oIoth'I the Honourable 
K W. P. ( !arzon, Acting Quartermaster- ( General of lier Ma- 
jesty's forces; Lieutenant-C'olonel Young, Judge - Advocate 
General: Norman, Assistant Adjutant - General of 

the army; Captains Gar-stin and llodson, (Hhciating Deputy- 
Assistant Quarterrnasters-General of the army ; Major Ewarl, 
D(?puty- Assistant Adjutant-General, and Captain Stewart, 
Officiating Dejiuty - Assistant Adjutant - General ; Captain 
Maisey, Dejiuty udge-A<lvoctite (general ; and ('aptain Shuie, 
l)e]»uiy~ Assistant Quartermaster - (ireneral of Division, — his 
acknowledgments are eminently due. 

J’he Major (ienerafs warmest thanks are due to the whole 
artillery of the force, who have on all or^eiusions Ixdiaved with 
conspicuous gallantry, and liave ever maintained the rejiuta 
tion oi'tlieir distinguished corps. 

To Lieutenant ( k)lonel Baird Smith, ami the F]ngineer de 
partment, MajorJJenerai Reed offers his most sincere acknow- 
ledgrii^'iits for tlie valuable serviees they have rendered. 

To 1/ieutenant < 'olonel TJnunson, Deputy Conirnissary Gene- 
ral, and his tissistants, to Sujierinteriding Surgeon Tritton, 
and ail tin; officer's of the me<lical department, the Major- 
(jeneral’s host tliaiiks are due for their indefatigable and sue 
cess fid exertions. 

To Brigadiers Grant, Ijongfield, Jones, and Sliowers, and 
to the gallant officers and troops, European and native, under 
their orders, the Maior-General begs to av/ard liis tribute of 
admiration for thei brilliaiAt and distinguished conduct in 
a succession of attacks, in which the enemy have on every' 
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occasion been repulsed. Tlie }>eh?iviour of tlie troops has l>eeii 
bey Of id all [<i7tise. 

Majoj' (jriau'al iCeed cannot forlicar from recoi'dln*:^' the 
narnt* of Kcid, as haviiif^ cnnmianfhal the ])Ost which 

h.xs been subject to the most freipieni and constant attacks 
of tin* enemy, fnnn which they have ahvay.-> Ihmui driven with 
^reat loss by the able disjK)sitions of that ellieer, so adrnii ably 
seconded by the troojm under his command. comj)rislni^ j)ar- 
tic's of Ijcr Majesty’s fiOth b‘oyal Jiill's and other corps, with 
the L^allant Sirnioor Ikittalicm and (su ps (^fCdildes. 

In <-cuiclusioii, tlie Major-t Jeneral d(‘'^ii (\s to (express his 
tlianks to the otlicers of liis personal v'statf for the uniform 
assistama; he h.a r'e(‘civcd from tiiern up<ui eva ry o'-casion, 
and let only r- eo’cts h» has not Itad rnorii fr(''pjcnt o[)por 
tuiiitics of witnessin;^ tliejr- distinguished conduct in tlie tl(dd ; 
to (’aptaiiis Lowe, Itcid, and TurubulJ, A ides dc camp ; to 
Assistant Sfirg(‘on V\h i\ Mactier; and to /a'eutcnant If ( ’. 
bow, tdiahudy ( hlicer; as wadi as to lieutenant W 1 1. ( d »‘ath(sl, 
of Kiiginei'i's, who acted as Aide-de c.amj) to t]»e (iem ral com- 
manding from the 7th ultimo, Desides performing tlie duty 
of ri( 111 Kngineer, when his services where needed in that 
capacity. 


Note L, page 80. 

BiMcAiiiEu (Jeneral Xuuiokson to the Adjutant- 

OtlNERAL OF THE AuMY. 

Gooui>Asi‘oia:, JHh/V,)^ 1857. 

Sir, — 1 have tlie honour herewitli to forw ard, for the infor- 
mation of his Excellency theCk)mmander-in-Chief, an a(‘COunt 
of my pn>ceedings, and of the column under my command, 
since the date of iny last letter* (the 27th ultimo). 

• The author he luia not boon ahlo to meet wilu a copy of the 

letter hero referred to. 
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2. In it I reported the dif^arming of the 33d and 3r>th Regi- 
ments Native Infantry, and the reasons lirid imlueed me 

to have reeoiii'se to that measure. 

3. On the same date 1 eommeneed retra(‘ing my steps from 
Rhilonr, and <m the 5th duly encam[>ed with the (‘oluiun at 
Umritsur. 

4. 1 sr]ict*-d this station for an eneaTupment mainlv on ae- 
(‘ount of its eentrioality. my positi<‘n there fiiablirig me to 
at}or<i speedy aid, if recpiin'd, either to Laliore or tlie dullnn- 
dhiiv l)o:d», whihs ;tt tiu* same t/mi(\ it. overawetl tlie Manjlia, 
and naidered ]ioj>eless aiiv attempt to mutiny on the part of 
the 5dth l\eginie*iit Nati\'‘ Infantry. 

5. On the rnorniiej- of the Ttli I rtaadved intelligenee oi the 
mutiny of tluj I Uh Nativ*^ Infantry at dhelum, and that it w;ih 
H uceessfully Ijolding against the h>ree sent to disarm it under 
(/olomd fdllee. 1 waited tlirouglHait the <lay and folfoving 
night in the hofa' (4* in'ai'ing of the defeat of the 14th, hut 
this cxj)ee(at ion not having Ixaai reaiiseai, and nnfaaonra hie 
ae(‘ounts continuing to arrive, J relmdantly felt mvs*df ob- 
liged to disarm, tlui 53th Native Infantry at sunrise on thcSih. 

it. I fe(4 bound, howeve.r, to ])la(*e on rea-ord my i)ebef that, 
both in eondiict and feeling, this regiimmt w;is <iuit(; an ex- 
ceptional one at the [)resent crisis. It liad lU'ither committefl 
itself in any way, nor do 1 believe that, up to liie day it was dis- 
armed, it had any intention of c<unmitting itself ; ami I may 
deej)ly legiad that, even as a jirecautionary rneasuee, it sliould 
have become my duty to disarm it. I beg very strongly to 
recommend tliis cor ps, both as regards oflicers and men, to the 
favourable consideration of f government. 

7. Idiriy on Die iiKuaiing of the ]Dth f reciuvasl intelligence 
by ttd(‘gia])li that the troops at S(;alkote, consisting of tlie 
Kith Nati\e Infantiy and tlie laglit wing t)lh Idght Cavalry, 
liad brc>ken out int o open mui in v the previ(ais morning. Tliis 
iLiitelligeiice was eon firiiKsi halt’ ii Imcu* latrr by a niusi<*i«an ol 
^the Idili Native Infantry, wlio rndi* in, exjiress. with t he news. 

1 imnu'diately disarrmsi the hd’t wing 3th ('avalry with the 
column, a step I had refrained from vvluai disarming the .>3(1 
and 35th Regiments, lest it should prematurely (-X(dte Die 
wing at Sealkote. 

3, In the course of the day information reached me from 

VOL. U. X 
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Tarious quarters that the Sealkote troopa had marched in an 
easterly direction the previous evening, llieii object wa* 
evidently to plunder the station of Goordaspore, and get the 
2d Irregular Cavalry there to ioin them. They would then, 
no doubt, have proceeded, vidj^oorpore and Hobheyarpore, to 
Jullundhur, whence they would have made the l>eat of their 
way to Delhi. At Noor]x^re they expected to be joined by 
the 4th Regiment Native Infantry, and at Hosheyarpore by 
the IGth Irregular Cavalry. 

9. It was evident that, as the mutineers had two days’ 
start, and as Goordaspore was something over forty-one miles 
from my encampment, no time was to be lost ; 1 therefore de- 
cided or reaching that station in a single forced march ; and 
this, with the aid of ekkas and ponies for the infantry, was 
successfully accomplished in less than cwenty hours. 

10. 'rhe mutineers were at lids date (the 11th) at Noor- 
kolK5, about fifteen miles on the right bank of the Ravee* 
Fearing that if I opposed their passage of the river they might 
break away southwards, and so escape me, 1 decided on allow- 
ing them to (TOSS without mole.station, and accordingly re- 
mained at G(K)rditspore until a m. the following morning; 
when, hearing they had counneiiced crossing by a ford at the 
Trimrn(x) ferry, alkout nine miles distant, I moved out against 
them with a force as per margin.* 

11. 1 came upon tlu rn at n(K>n about a mile on this side the 
river. Their infantry wrus drawn up in a line, its right rest- 
ing on a serai and dismantled ghurree (small fort), its left 
on a snuill village and a clump of trees. Their cavalry ap- 
pe;ue<l to be ])retty equally distributed on the flanks. 

12. 1 advanct'd to tlie attack in ♦he following order — viz., 
guTis light field-battery in tlie centre ; the troop of 

h<<rs»‘ artiihuy, equally divided, 1(H) yards on either side ; 3(H> 
of H. M.'s o2d I.ight InfaTjtry, wuth Enfield rifles, in extended 
ordtT, at one p'u e between and on the flanks of llie artillery. 
Tl)e remainder of 11. M.’s 52d, with the Tunjab infantry, 
were in rear :us sup}>orts and re.serve. The new police res- 

• :><! dVoop, 1st Brigade, Horse Artillery'; three No. 17 Light 
Field lottery ; 11. M.’s fAM Light Infantry ; detachment from the 3d 
and Cth Ihmjab infaigry < lS-1 men) ; one company 2d Police battalion; 
two newly- raised ressidlabs. 
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Bftllabs r employed to mask the artillery until, at alnnit 600 
yards, a threatened charge of a party of the mutineer mvalry 
induced me to unmask and uulimber the three guns on the 
left to check it. The sight of the guns had the desired etfect, 
and we resumed our advance, exce|)t that the police, being 
now no longer useful as maskers, and seeming undesiroim of 
engaging, were ordered to the real*. 

13. My intention was to advance within 3(K) yartls of the 
mutineers’ position, and then open fire siiimltaneously fn>m 
the artillery and Enfield rifles, the latter weapons being known 
to be thorouglily effective at that distance, while the smooth- 
bore musket, with which alone the mutineers were amied, is 
comparatively useless. 

14. The action commenced by the mutineer infantry of)en- 
ing upon us with file-firing at, as nearly as possible, the altove 
distance. We lost no time in replying, and for about ten 
minutes they stood up very well indeed against tlie great odds 
opposed to them, many of them advancing boldly up to the 
very guns ; meanwhile the cavalry had made several rushes 
in detached parties on our flanks and rear, but had always 
been repulsed by the file firing of ou.' infantry 

15. The new police ressallahs fled when threatened with a 
charge ; but considering their want of discipline, and how very 
recently they had been raised, 1 cannot say that I consider 
them very culpable ; there were, however, some hououmble 
exceptions. 

16. The mutineers were followed up to the bank of the 
river by the artillery, which occasioned them some little loss 
both in crossing and after they had gained an island in the 
centre, on which they had a 12-pounder iron gun. A few 
rounds were fired at us from this piece, but without effect. 

17. The enemy left dead upon the ground on which they 
fought 120 men; many vere swept away by the river. 
Their wounded were probably not less than double tlie above 
number. All their camp-equipage, &c., on this side of the 
river fell into our hands. 

18. The want of cavalry (which crippled us sadly durihg the 
action), the depth of the water in the ford, and tlie fatigue the 
troops had undergone on the previous day, all conspired to 
prevent me from attempting to pursue the enemy across the 
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river. I tlierefore left the Punjab infantry with Lieutenant 
Boswell in the serai, and hiudv the European infantry 

an<l artilh r v {>> their eneanipnient at Goonlasj>ore, there to 
await neu> of the further movements of tlie mutineers. 

!*.f < hi tlie liith I a}»}M»inte(l (japtain Adams Assistant 
(joninii-sioiier (kimlly plaee<l at my disposal by .Mr Roberts, 
the ( eniniissituier , to command tlie detachment at tlie oluiut, 
with a \ i«'\v to his writ(‘hing and furnishing intelligence of the 
roniieiiit oj' t he. inut ineers on th(‘ island. I'h-oni tliis othcer’s 
inh -iinat ion, (‘on-olxn-ated as it was from other (juaihers, 1 
ascei tained that thi^ discomhture of the unit ineers in the 
action of t!ie li!th liad btam mucli mon,* completi; than I liad 
at first sfjpposed, and tliat not more than 300 nnm remained 
with th(' inin on the island ; also, that all, or very nearly all, 
ot' those \\ !if> had dispiu-sed, li.ad first divested themselv(;s of 
tb(*ir aiaii emd aeeoutrernents. 

"20. 1 aceordingly at onct' deeide<l on attacking tlie remrifint 
on t}u‘ island, ami with this \'iew, on the evening of the i5th, 
got down two iM.ats from t'eirifs iiigh up the river; all the 
boats in our inum diaie neigh 1 m uirhood having lu'en sunk by 
the civil aiithiu ai it lUi thetir.^t movs of the ajiju’oaeh of the 
mutineers. At daybreak on tlie morning (.if the Ibth, IL M. 

laghl Inlantrv, aiel <>n(‘ eoinjiaiiy ot the Punjab infantry, 
with one e.inijiaiiy of pobuat bat.t arKUi,'^' cr(>ssed one mile and 
a (piarter below t.lu* enemy's position ; our guns placed higher 
up the stream kt/epiug the enemy’s gun in f>la.v. Wlieii tlie 
whole of (lie infantry had crossed, tlie advama^ commeiiced, 
tlu‘ bgd h*ading in skirmisliing order, ddie atlaii' was over in 
a few minutes, witliout any check, and witli a loss to us of 
only six men wounded. A few re.solute men among the 
mulimau's died manfully at the gun ; the rest fled, and were 
either slain on tlua hank or driven into the river. 

21. 1 do not need to dwell upon the services which the 
Column has nuidered the State in these operations ; his Ex- 
cellency will himself thoroughly comprehend and appreciate 
them. 

My best thanks are due to oflBcers and men of all grades, 

* biciitcnaut Boswell, with another company, was employed in 
watching a fonl higher up the river. 
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aud both arms, for the cordial and valuable a^sistanct* I have 
throni^diout received fr-oiii tluun, more ])artieularl y to (Joloiud 
Carnj)l)ell, coininandiie^ ll.M/s52d Infanti’v; Lieut.- 

Colonel Dawes, eoiuiuandine; Artillery; Captain l»o\u 
ehier, (auninandiie^ No. 17 Liydit Li(dd battery ; ('a]dain 
lllaue, H. M. b2d, niy Lrii^ade-jMajor ; ainl ( 'aj>tain Gi’ind- 
lay, (Ith l/iydit ('avalry, l)e])ut y-Assislant ( juarterrnasUu* 
G(ineral to the eolunin. 

Lieutenant Anyp^lo, TjOth Native infantry; Lieutenant 
Dixon, !)l}i TaL;ht (Nvalry; and Lieut, liaillie, :i.^th Nativf' 
infantry, also njad(‘ iheniselve.s extremely us<‘ful in recon 
noitrini; and otluu'wise, and I imieli rei^^nd that a. severe 
Wound received by tiie latter ofii<;er will ternpoi’aidly de])rive 
me oflii.s services. 

22. I cannot conclude without expressiny^ my ol)Iie^ations 
to Mr itoberts, tlie Commissioner and Sup«u‘int(‘nd('nt of the, 
iJivision, and to Captain Adams, the Assistant (Joniniissloner 
(»f CoordaspfU'e. lioth oflieers waua* ]»resciit in tlie allaii* of 
the 12th and Hith, and atlbrded no murh valuabh' assistance 
tlii-onyhout in tie* way of infor'inat ion. (Captain AdauiS als() 
oonim;ind(‘d th*' Jhinjal) infantry and j)oliee deta(Lment at the 
i.diant from the i:;th to the Ihtli instant, and the detaeiiment 
whieh cro.'^.sed the rivei* on tin; latter date. 

J^ieutenaut J*erkins, Assistant Corniiiissioner, TJrnriLsur, 
was present in the action of tlie 12tli, and had his horse 
wounded. 

J. Nicholson, Brigadier-tjeneral, 
(JorrmiaudinLf Punjab .Moveable t’olurnn. 


Nf)TK M, page 110. 

Memorandum, showing the Position of Trooi»s, ike. (feu., 

ON THE ALAR.AI-BUTiLE SOUNDING, AND OTHKR ARKAN(;i'> 
MEXTS FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE STATION OK l^ESHAWUR. 

A larm- Posts, 

1. The alarm-posts of H. M. regiments are at the guns 
stationed in their respective lines, that of the Artillery in the 
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park ; that for the Peshawur Light Horse in front of its 
linea* The European infantry stationed in the artillery bai'- 
racka will proceed to the rear of the park. 

The armed native infantry and cavalry corj:>a will be drawn 
up in front of their respective quarter or standard guards 
— the cavalry in close column of squiidrons, the infantry in 
quarter distance columns, riglit in front, all facing towards 
the lines. 

The disarmed native regiments will fall in in rear of tl>eir 
qttarter or standard guards, drawn up in the same way as 
thti others, but facing outwards. 

2 . ('orpHwili remain at their respective alarm-posts until 
they receive orders to move ; and an officer from eac‘h regi- 
ment will be immediately despatched to the Kesidency for 
orders (having first obtained the countersign from their own 
regimental qi arter or standard guards). 

Re^^iileney the Headquarters of Staff, 

3. 7'be Jtt^sidency will be considered the headquarters of 
the staff ; and on the “ alarm ” sounding either by day or 
night, officers will attend there for oixlers 

Ladies, 

4. In the event of an alarm, ladies will proceed to the 
llesidcDcy ; but should it so liappen that those residing at 
the western end of (jantonments are unable to reach it, they 
will take refuge in the nearest European hospital. 

Women and Children, 

5. Women and children will take refuge in the hospitals of 
their jne8j>ective regiments, except in the Artillery, where the 
canteen will be the place for refuge ; and the guard there 
will be increased to twenty men from the Euro]>ean iufantiy^ 
stationed in the lines, and also a party of twelve infantry 
will be sent to strengthen the hospital guards. 

The European infantry hospitals wdll, on the ‘‘ alarm ^ 
sounding, be at once reinforced by twenty men ; and all sick 
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men able to use arms will invariably be provided witli them 
at all timea 

Field and Suhcdtem Officers of the Day, 

6. Tlie field and 8u)>altem oflBcers of the day will proceed 
immediately to the spot where the danger or attack is, calling 
first at the nearest Euro(>ean regiment for an inlying picquet, 
to take with him. 


To deep ai niglU near inlying Picquet^ S7th. 

7. The field and subaltern officers of the day will sleep at 
night near the place where the inlying picquet of II. M. 
87th iiegiment is located. A governmeid tent will ])e pitched 
for their accommodation, and the field-officer wo* II direct a 
mounted orderly to remain there during the day, in order to 
convey any messiige to the field officer, whose own quaHei’s 
there might be a difficulty in finding out, and a delay, in 
consequence, ensue. 


Field-Officer^s Requisition for Troops to he complied with. 

8. The field officer’s requisition for troops, from any coq>8, 
is to V>e immediately comj>lie(l with. 

9. Tlie field or subaltern officer of the day (not drawing 
horse allowance) will l>e suj)plied with a hoi*se from the 
Peshawur Light Horse during his tour of duty, on a requisi- 
tion being made to the officer commanding that corps. 

10. The native mounted orderlies detailed for duty for the 
field and subaltern ofticers, will remain in attendance on them 
all day, as well as all night. 


Proieciim, of Magazines, 

11. Comn anding officers are to make arrangements for the 
protection of their own magazines, by reinforcing the guard 
on the alarm ** sounding. 
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Officers of Earojmin and Native Rerjiments to live near, and 
sUojf m, their Lines. 

12. Onir(‘rs of KiirojXian find native corps U invariably 
in tli' ir own r( '^dnjriital linos at night — that is, within 

the precincts of ilic. lines or barnc-ks occupied by their own 
men. In the daylirne, too, th»‘y will absent themselves as 
little as pos.sible from tlnnr lines. 

PatroU uaj of Lines. 

13. (k)rnmandini^ onic<‘rs are respcnisible that tlo ir lines 
are [)ro}>erly p.v. roiled at night. Otlicei's coininandi I’g Hii- 
ro[)ean rcgii a.nls will bf ])articalai*ly careful in posting 
Hentries for the due i)rotee<ion of their flanks. 

N ati Vi s found [lonuj about ufter (Linjire at najUt to ht 
eonjineil. 

All nafivos found rnovirjg about the roads after gun fin' at 
night to b<* eontinod, and made over the following moiiiing 
to the canloiinient joint magistrate for punisliment. 

Alarm Si fuah.-- Duty of Officers coiiDiiandhaj.- Mach son 

Pi.s!^ nil lo arluy A larni-Slynal from Fort.- ■ Diit y of Field- 

Officer if tlic da if, ditto. 

1 I. < bi the '‘alarm” signal being fired from the foid, the 
ollh'er commanding the Maekeson Post will immediately }>ro- 
<*eed with a j‘a.rtyof iTAf) fifty Europeans, fifty natives, and 
some eavalrv, to tin* fort, to render assistance. Jn the mean 
time, tile tield-oflicer of tlie day, with the inlying jiicquet of 
11. M. 87th lleginxent, will reinforce the Maekeson Post. 

Fort iSignals. 

15. The following are the fort signals : — In the daytime 
(2) two guns from the fort, at an interval of a minute, and at 
night (1) one gun, followed by a rocket, will indicate that there 
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13 a distiirbaTicf in \\) r'Jy. 1 * < in tli(‘ daylime, and 

at ni^dit two inin--, !‘)!l ‘W d l*v a ro( i. will indiratt' that 
the fort is alt icio-.l. 

,Syi(i<fn Cdvab'if Patrols a( yiijht. 

10, (/avnlry ])a1r(ds will continue to |)roee(ul, as usumI, 
aloii;L!; tlie centre and eirenlar roatls of Ciintoninents ; \dz., a 
j)art V Irufn eaeli <'a\'alrv jnequet. pati'olline; to tiie |iie(ju<d on 
it,s rislit at un<ar(ain leans. 'The hd't (Mvalrv pieipn t, fur 
nishetl hv the Istji irreynls]* (da\alr\% will j*:itr*>l the (‘(‘utre 
road, as tar as ih-' nn.-s house of li. M. a7lh 1 o‘y inoiit ^ and 
the. ri'^dit. jti^ejU' t eftlie 71 li )rre;j^ular- t'avaJiy the lein'dinh'r 
of the Puldca I 'tadj on the eastern sid(‘ of th(‘ ^7th mess. 


P 'm fnrrriHrytt (,f th' Ptso!< nnj (ti/ard is^ on Snnj/ons. fo tah^ 
(ft the }(>nir (f f (!>()( ntrd for I'.r'rnnj rv(('< , 

17 . -As a, prodeetion to tiui families ()f oilha'rs and others 
attendlmc divine '^erviee* on Sunday evening:;, the iMonforiaa 
njent of fhe 1 h side-ney ; 4 uard will tak(^ j)laee on Simdays at 
the letU! apjioiij t <• 1 for (.‘VamiiiLT se*rviee. d'iO(»ps mareli(;d !(/ 
(‘hundi will iiivanahly he rtrnied and accoutred. 


A ttfodion <ff Ojjin.r of fotrd at Ilesidiaicy to he particularh/ 
diTf^cled to ike Cltarch. 

The attention of tlm officer on ^uard at the Ke*sidcncy i.s, 
durin;T the liours of divine service, to be particularly directed 
to the safety of the cliurch. 

Duties o/ Offirf'rs roraraandiny Windjs of Priyafle. 

18 . The officers commanding tfie wings of the f)rigade will 
be struck of]’ tin; roster for garrison duties, with a view to 
their seeing that the above orders are rigidly enforced ; and 
they will each r«‘port to the Brigadier coninianding, on Mon- 
day mornings, tliat all the provisioins of the above orders 
have been attended to during the week. 
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Tht^ne officers will, at night, sleep as near the centre of 
their respective wings as practicable. 

Tnej will be provided <^h with two mounted orderlies, 
who will always be in attendance. 

Bugler for Brigade'- Major, 

10. A bugler will l)e detailed co riTnain at the quai-tera of 
thtj Major of brigade ; and on the iKring sounded, 

whether from the liesidency or from eor[>B in canton- 
ments^ it will be Uiken up by all regiments 

Rule& to he viade known to every Ofioei . 

20. Tliese rules are to be made known to every officer, and 
commanding officers will report to the* Major of brigade, for 
the Brigadier 8 information, whenever this has been effected. 

By order. 

(Signed) A. H. I). Campbell, Captain, 
OlHciating Major of Brigade. 


Note N, page 123. 

Kuppoorthulla Rajah. 

Jursa Singh, the founder of the Alloowallea Misal, had 
been among the most adventurous and .successful of the Sikh 
eirdai's who established themselves on the ruins of the 
Mohammedan power in the Punjab. He first called forth 
the zeal of the Khalsaj and by its means rose to power. 
Starting from his own native village of Alloo, near Lahore 
(which gave its title to the Misal), Jursa Singh began by 
abBorbi 4 g many adjacent village.s and considerable tracts-of 
land north of the Ravee ; he then crossed that river into 
the Jullundhur Doiib, and conquering several of the petty 
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chiefs, became master of a princely domain in that fertile dis- 
trict ; then, passing farther south, possessed himself of extensive 
tracts across the Sutlej, 

In 1758 he occupied Lahore itself, and from the mint of 
the Moghul coined money that proclaimed the triumph of 

JursTi the Kalal,” at the head of the Khalsa, over tlie Pun- 
jab territories of Ahmeed Shah. Lying childless, his estates 
passed to his brother Bhag Singli, from whom they descended 
in. all their entirety to his son Futteh Singh. So great was 
the influence of this chief, that even the crafty ambitions 
Runjeet Singh dared not compete with him for the supremacy 
of the Sikhs, and, preferring to regard him as an equal than 
aTival, was content to secure his favour and connivance by 
the interchange of turbans, the bond of eternal friendship. 
This accounts for tlie fact that, in the treaty with the Englisli 
in 1808, the two appear together as joint sirdars, A very 
few years after, however, Futteh Singh began to fear the 
rapacity of liis tnrban-hrotJirr, In IH'ZC) he tied across the 
Sutlej, and threw himself on the protection of the Englisli ; 
but the following year, on the proniises and entreaties of 
Runjeet Singh, he returned to Tijihore, and was left in pea(.‘e- 
ful possession of his lands ; winch, on his death, descended to 
his son Nehal Singli- their aggregate ^'evenue then amounting 
to al)Out twelve lakhs. When the Sikh war broke out, Nehal 
Singh played the traitor to the English, whom he was bound 
by treaty to support, and in conse(iuence all his esbites south 
of the Sutlej were 0 ()idiscat<‘d, and in tlio.s(^ in the Baree Doab 
he was allowed only a life int<n*esl. Thus, what with for- 
feitures and lapses, th«* in<‘niiie of the j)re.S(;iit llfijah Rund- 
heer Singh was greatly n duced. At the time of the mutiny 
it soarccily amounted to Tn<)rc than one lakh of rup(MiH, out of 
which he had to support his dignity, and to maintain a large 
body of hereditary retainers ;aid clansmen. When this is 
tak^n into consideration, a better estimate may be formed of 
his services. 
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Note N, page 155. 

Brigadieii-Cpnkual Nicholson i<» the Deputy Assist- 
ant AdJETANT (iENEKAL, DeLHT FiEIJ» FdKCk. 

Cami', 4th Im anti'V iau(:Af>r, i:: koke Deijii, 
.Uw. ‘js, 

Sir,- I have the honour to /oimh-I. for tlif* inforniatioirof 
Major-Dcneral Wilson, coninian<ling Feforo Dolhi, tliat 
ably to his orders I inareh<*d from this at dayhrrak on tin* 
25 t}i, with th(‘ tro()[)s not<^(l in the niaigin,^ tn intercrjit a 
force of the (‘nerny, said to lx* ni(»ving Drlhi towards 

liahadoorglnjr, witlj tin- intention ofattaekdig ns in r- ar. 

On iny arrival at the vill;jg<- <•!' Nangioo \ akont nii-<‘ miles 
from tills fand to r**.aeh whicii I had tu rioss two diiVi -nit 
swamps-, I icarm-d that, the (-1101113 iiad keen at 'ralmn the 
j>r(‘vious day, and would prokaldy n-ach Nnjurjhur m tlu‘ 
course of the aflernoim ; 1 tlu-rcd'ore deeidiMl on leaving tiie 
Ikihadoorghnr jcul, and, if ])ossikle, corning up with and 
routing (h(‘ (-iiemy at Nujutglinr k<-t«)re nightfall. 

I (Toss*‘d a tolerakh' deep and kr(»ad ford over a kraneh or 
the Nujutglinr jheel, near tlu* viliae'- 0} Uassrowla, at akoiit 
4 P.M., and (kntid tie* einuipv in ]K»siii(m on }i\y l<d‘t and fiauit., 
extendii.g (Voi ■ (lie krid;;.- over the NiijulLdiur canal te. tlie 
tiiW'fi of Nujuf'diur its'dt, a distarna' ot a mile and t hr('e-(|uar- 
ters or two miles. Flndr strongtsst point was an old serai 
on tlieir left oauit re, in wdiicdi they had four guns ; nine imjre 
guns wcK- ketueen {Ids an<l the kridgta 

It was five oh-hn-k kefon‘ tin* tro()[>s w’cre acro.ss tlie ford 
and parallel wiili tlie {losition. As the emany was so tar 
advamed, and 1 liad no guides, 1 laboured under the 
disaxlvantagi' of being coiupelied to make a very liasty 
re(‘onnaissanee- 

The j>lan which I determined on was to force the left-centre 

* One stjuadron H.M. 9tb I.iancers, sixteen guns Horse Artillery, 
120 Guide Cavalry, 80 of 2d Punjab Cavalry, wing of H.M. (list Kogi- 
inent, 420 Imyonets; Ist Eun>pcan l^ng^al Fusiliers, 3S0 Viayonets; 

Ist 15injab Infantry, 400 l»ayonots; 2d fAinjah Infantry, 400 bayonets; 
liotachmenl of Saju^eni and Minora, 80 ; 200 Mooltanoo Horse. 
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(which, as I have said, was'the strongest part of the position), 
and then, changing front to the left, to sweep down their line 
of guns towards the bridge, 

I accordingly formed iij) her Majesty’s (list Jlegimeiit, tlu‘ 
1st Fusiliers, and Urn 2d J'ui jab Infantry (with the excep- 
tion of loo men of each corjx'^, svinun I liatl told olf on 
the marcli as a rearguard and reserve;, with four guns tui the 
rigid, and ten on the left -flank, supported by tlu* s(pi;nIion 
of Otli Lancers and Guide (^'avalry ; and after the ar( il](‘ry 
had fired in a few rounds, I advanced and charged willj the 
infantry. 

The (iiieruy was driven out with seare(dy any nunn f ieal 
loss to us th()U<gh l)er Majesty’s (>lst had a most gallaid, and 
promising <d]iet‘r, Jiieuteiiant Gabbett, mortally wounds,],, 
and I then chang('(l front to left, and so turned the poMtem 
in which tlnur guns were, ’riie eiituny made litth^ lesislarn'e 
as we advaiK'ed, and w'ere soon in iiill r(d.re,at. aiUMr-s (he 
bridge, with our guns playing upon t.hem, tbirteeu ol’ their 
fieh]-})ieees having fallen into our hands. 

At the same time that 1 attaeked tliG serai 1 direeted 
Lieutenant Lumsden, ofheiatiug^ commandant of Major (y(.>ke\s 
corp.s, the Jst Ihirijab Infantry, to advance and clear the town 
of Nujufgbur, on our right. 'J’his service was well perjorim;d 
by fjieuteiiant Jjumsden, who, after jiassing through the town, 
brought his right shoulders forward, and followed in rear (d 
the main line. 

The eru rny's guns were now all in our possessirui, iin ] 1 
supposed tlie (-onflict at an end, when it was reported t^ 
me tliat a few men haxl concealeil tliemselves in the litth; 
village of Nugh^e, which was at this time a few hundred 
yards in r(‘ar of opr line. I immc<]iately sent O' ’ers U> Liiui 
tenant Lninsdr-n, who was tluin nearly abreast of the village, 
to drive tlicm out; l)ut, tlujugh few • i number, they had re- 
mabieii so long tliat our troops were oa all sides of thcag and 
seeing no line of retreat open, they fought with extreme 
desperation. 

Lieutenant Lumsden was, 1 regret to say, killed with eleven 
of his men ; twenty -six more were wounded, and 1 was 
obliged to send back the Cist Regiment to reinforce the 1st 
Punjab Infantry. This corps also suffered the loss of another 
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gallant oflif er, Lieutenant Elkington, dangepoualy wounded, 
aod five men killed ; and neveral more were wounded before 
the village waa in our possession. 

The enemy’s cavalry, apparently not less than 1000 strong, 
more than once made a show of charging during the action, 
hut were on each oc(a.sion driven back by the fire of our 
nrtilhny. Out own cavalry I regretted much my inability 
to employ against them ; but I had been obliged to leave 
the squadnin, 2d Punjab Cavalry, under Lieutenant Nichol- 
son, and 120 of the Mooltanees, to look after the baggage ; 
and 1 hiid of Ijancers, (iuides, and Mooltanoes, not more than 
300 left to escort the guns and form a reserve. 

I paHMe<l tlie night at the bridge, with the 1st Fusiliers and 
2d PunjaA) infantry, and a detachment of Artillery and Lanc- 
ers. 1 had the bridge mined and blown up by tlie Sappers, 
and all the waggons and tumbrils which 1 had not the me^ans 
of bringing away were also blown up l:)y Major Tombs ; shortly 
after daybreak I sOirted on rny return to cam[), and fearing 
lest iiKU'e rain should render the ground (already sufticiently 
diflicuit) (pute impraeticabie, 1 brought the Column in the 
»am(‘ t‘vt‘ning. 

It (uily now remains for me to fulfil the pleasing duty of 
e.xprrssiiig my ' xtreme siitisfaction with the conduct of the 
troops in thest* operations. No soldiers ever advancta] to the 
attack of a position wdlli greater gallantry and steadiness 
than lu‘r .Majesty's filst liCgiment, the 1st Fusiliers, ami the 
2'i Ihnija]) Int'antry. Nu infantry Wius ever iiioio: ably iissisted 
by artillery. Majea' ( \>ke’s regiment, under its gallant and 
lament 'sl ollieiating commandant, Lieutenant Lumsden, sus- 
taiiHal its high reputation. 

Tlie tronps are likewise entitled to great credit for the 
cheerfulness with wld<‘h they bore the hardships they were 
exposed to ; they nuirclnal at daybreak, and had to cross two 
ditlicult swamps before their arrival at Nangloor, and as it 
would not have been prudent to take the Vwiggage across the 
ford at P^assrowla, tliey were obliged, after fourteen hours^ 
marching and fighting, to bivouac on the field without food or 
covering of any kind. 

The officers to whom T am most indebted for their services 
on this occivsion, and whom I would l>eg to brir g j n^minently 
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to the favonrable notice of the Major-General, are Major 
Tombs, commanding the artillery (this officer's merits are so 
well known to the Major-General that it is unnecessary for 
me to dwell upon them) ; Major Jacob, commanding Ist 
Fusiliers ; Captain Green, commanding 2d Punjab Infantry ; 
and Captains Remington and Blunt, and Lieutenants Wilson 
and Sankey, of the Artillery. I also received every assistance 
from my staff and orderly officers. Captain Blane, her Majes- 
ty’s 52d, my Brigade-Major ; Captain Shute, Deputy Assist- 
ant Quartermaster-General ; Captain French, 35th Native 
Infantry, and Lieutenant Dixon, late 9tli Tjight ("avalry, my 
orderly officers ; and Lieutenant R. C. Low, on the sUiff of 
the Major-General commanding. 

Lieutenant Sorell, Her Majesty’s 9th lAnoers, to whom I 
intrusted the command of the cavalry, with the guns during 
the action, and of the rearguard on the 26th, performed 
these duties very much to my satisfaction. The same remarks 
apply to Captain Gordon, Her Majesty’s 6lst, who commanded 
the reserve during the action and night of the 25th. 

Sir Thcophilas Metcalfe was good enough to accompany and 
give me the benefit of his local knowledge ; he was also pnr- 
sent and very forward on the attack on the serai. 

Lieutenant Generte, of the Engineers, deserves credit for 
the very complete and successful manner in which he blew up 
the bridge. 

1 enclose a return of captured guns and ordnance 8U>res, 
a casualty roll, and a sketch of the ground, prepared by Cap- 
tain Shute, of the Quartermaster-General’s department. 

I have, &c,, 

J. Nicholson, Brigadier- General, 
CommaodiDg 4th Infantry Brigade. 


Note O, page 183. 

General Wilson thus officially records his opinion of the 
services of Major Reid and his Goorkhas : — 

I cannot refrain i^m bringing to the notice of Mi^or- 
General Gowan, with a view to the same being submitted to 
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his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, and through him to 
Mie Suj)reme Government, the admiration with which I, as 
well as the whole force, have viewed the gallantry with which 
this noble officer, with the gallant baud under him, has held 
the impoi'bant ]>ost intrusted to his command. 

“ With the’aid of her Majesty’s 6()th Koyal Eifles, his own 
regiment, the Sirrnoor Battalion, assisted by reliefs from the 
Guide ( ’orj)S of infantry, the 4th Sikh Kegiment, and the Ist 
Ihiiijab Infantry, this officer has from the 8th of June, the 
daU; of the arrival of this force at Delhi, sustained and de- 
feaU^d twenty fair sejiarate attacks upon his position up to the 
f>th insUint ; and from that date to the present, constant wor- 
rying attarks, day and night, by both infantry and cavalry.* 

J have \v(»rdH to ex{)r(‘ssmy admiration of the endurance 
and gallantry displayed tliroughout this long [)eriod by Major 
lleid and th<; oflicttrs and men who have served under him ; 
but I now thus brietly record my opinion of their merits, in 
the (‘ertain hope that Major-General Cowan, C.B., will recom- 
mend them to higher authority for the greatest honours that 
(!an be bestowed ufK>n them.” . . . 


M ajof: (Jeneual A. Wilson’s Official Report of the 
Assault of Deijii. 

Note P, page 198. 

(\( plain //. W. Norman^ Assistant Adjutant General 
of the Army. 

Hkadquartkhs, Field-Force, Delhi, Sept . 15. 

Sir, — I have the high satisfaction of reporting, for the 
information of the Major-General commanding in the upper 

* Mr Charh'8 llaikes, in Itis on tJw Revolt, <1t. , thus graphically 

<ic8orihirs a visit U) this little garrison : “ 1 walked over the ruins of 

Hindoo liao’s house with astonishment. How men could have held a 
huihling so battered and riddled with shot and shell, the very target 
of the enemy, is a marvel ; yet tis the siege progressed, when it was 
proposoii to remove even the sick and wounded in hospital, they violently 
protested against being carried away from their comrades, even to a 
]>lace of safety. In this hospital, Major Reid pointed out the mark 
where a patient had been cut in two by a round-shot.'* — P. 79. 
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provinces, and through him of his Excellency the Commanvler- 
in-Chief and of Government, that on the morning of the 14th 
inst. the force under my command succesafully assaulted the 
city of Delhi 

Under the present circumstances, Major General Gowan 
will, I trust, allow me to withhold for a time a full and (;om- 
j)lete detail of the operations from their conunenceinent to 
their close, and to limit mySelf to a summary of events. 

After six days of open trenches, during wliieh tlie Artil- 
lery and Engineers, under their respective eommamiing ofh- 
cers, Major Gaitskell and Lieutenant ( V)lonel liaird Smith, 
vied with each other in pressing forward the w(jrk, two ex- 
cellent and most practicable breaches were formed in tin; walls 
of the place, one in the curtain to tlie rigid of the Gaslmiere 
Bastion, the other to tlie left of the Waiter l iastion, the defences 
of those bastions and the j)arapet8 giving musketry cover to 
the enemy commanding the breaclies having also been de- 
.stroyed by the artillery. 

The assault was d(divered on four points. Tlie Ist column 
under Brigadier J. Nicholson, consisting of her Majesty’s 75t}i 
llegiment (3(K) men), the Ist European Itengal Fusiliers (‘2(X> 
men), and the 2d Punjab Infantry (450 men), assaulted the 
main breach, their advance being admirably covered by the 
Ist battalion of her Majesty’s GOlh ilifles, under Colonel J. 
Jones. The operation was crowned with brilliant Huccess, 
the enemy, after severe resistance, being driven from the 
Cashmere Bastion, the Main Guard, and its vicinity, in com- 
plete rout. 

Tlie 2d column, under Brigadier Jones, of lier Majesty’p 
Olst llegiment, consi.stiug of her Alajesty’s 8th Jlegiment 
(200 men), the 2d European Bengal Fusiliers (250 men), and 
the 4t)i llegiment of Sikh.s (350 men), similarly covered Viy 
the doth Hides, advanced on the Water Ba.stion, carried the 
breach, and dro' e the enemy from liis gmns and position, 
with a determination and spint which gave me the highest 
satisfaction. 

“ The 3d column, under Colonel Campliell, of Her M/ijesty’a 
52d Liglit Infantry, consisting of 250 of liis own regiment, the 
Kumaoon Battalion (250 men), and tlie Ist Punjab Infantry 
(5(X) men), was directed against the Cashmere gateway. This 

VOL II. Y 
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wlnmn waa preceded by an exploaion-party, under Lieuten- 
ants Home and Salkeld,of the Engineers, covered by the 60th 
lilfles. The demolition of the gate having been acoomplished, 
the column forced an entrance, overcoming a strenuous oppo- 
sition from the enemy’s infantry and heavy artillery, which 
had l>een brought to bear on the position. I cannot express 
too warmly my admiration of the gallantry of all concerned 
in this difficult operation. 

The reserve, under Brigadier Ix)r>grield, Her Majesty’s 
8th Regiment, composed of Her Majesty's Gist Regiment (250 
men), the 4th Regiment, Rifles (450 men), the Belooch Bat- 
talion (300 men), the Jheend Rajah’s Auxiliaries (SCK) men), 
and 200 of Her Majesty’s 60th Rifles, who joined after the 
a 0 Ukult had been made, awaited the result of the attack, and 
on the columns entering the place, took possession of the posts 
I had previously assigned to it. This duty was ultimately 
periormed to my entire satisfaetioou 

The firm establishment of the reserve rendering the as- 
saulting columns free to act in advance, Brigadier-General 
Nidiolson, supported by Brigadier Jones, swept the ramparts 
of the place fn)ra the Cashmere to the Cabul gates, occupying 
the bastions and defences, capturing the guns, and driving the 
enemy before him. 

During the advance, Brigadier-General Nicholson was, to 
the grief of myself and the whole army, dangerously wounded; 
the command consequently devolved on Briga<iier Jones, who, 
finding the enemy in great force, occupying and pouring a 
destructive fire from the roofs of strong and commanding 
houses in the city on all sides, the ramparts themselves being 
enfiladeii by guns, prudently resolved on retaining possession 
of the Cabul Gate, which his troops had so gjJlantly won, in 
which he firmly estaV>Ushed himself, awaiting the result of the 
operations of the other columns of occujmtion. 

Colonel Campbell, with the column under his command, 
advanced successfully from the Cashmere Gate br one of the 
main streets beyond the “ Cliandnee Chouk,” the central and 
principal street of the city, towards the Jumna Musjid, with 
the intention of occupying that important post The opposi- 
tion, however, which he met &om the great concentration of 
the enemy at the Jumna Musjid and the houses in the neigh- 
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boarhood — he himeeir, I regret to state, being wonnded — 
satisfied him that his most prudent course was not to main- 
tain so advanced a position with the comparatively limited 
force at his disposal, and he accordingly withdrew the head 
of his column and placed himself in communication with the 
reserve, a measure which had my entire approval ; I having 
previously determined that, in the event of serious opposition 
being encountered in the town itself, it would be most inex- 
pedient to commit my small force to a succ^ion of street- 
fights, in which their gallantry, discipline, and organisation 
could avail them so little. 

My present position, therefore, is that which, under such 
a contingency, I had resolved to occupy and establish myself 
in firmly, as the base of my systematic operations for the com- 
pleie possession of the city. This embraces the magazine on 
one side, and the Cabul Gate on the other, with the Morec, 
Cashmere, and Water bastions and strong intermediate posts, 
with secure communication along the front and to the rear. 

From this base I am now cautiously pressing the enemy 
on all points, with a view to establishing myself in a second 
advanced position, and I trust before many days to have It in 
my power to announce to the Supreme Government that the 
enemy have been driven from their last stronghold in the 
palace, fort, and streets of the city of ]>elhi. 

Simultaneously with the operations above detailed, an 
attack was made on the enemy's strong position outside the 
ci^, in the suburbs of Kissengunge and Pahareepoore, with a 
view of driving in the rebels and supporting the main attack, 
by effecting an entrance at the Cabul Gate after it should be 
taken. 

The force employed on this difficult duty I intrusted to 
that admirable officer Major C. Reid, commanding the Sit- 
moor Battalion, whose distinguished conduct I have already 
had occasion to bring prominently to the notice of superior 
authority^ and who was, I much regret, severely wounded on 
this occasion. His column consisted of his own battalion, the 
Gnidee, and the men on duty at Hindoo Rao’a (the main 
pToquet), numbering in all about 1000, supported by the 
Mixiliary troops of his Highness tfie Maharajah Bombeer 
Singh, under Captain R. Lawrence. 
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The stren^h of the positions, however, and the desperate 
reflistancc offered l)y tlie enemy, withstood for a time the 
efforts of our troops, j^nllant though they were, and the com- 
bination was unable to be effected. The delay, I am happy 
to say, has been only tenij)orary, for the enemy have subse- 
quently abandoned their positions, leaving their guns in our 
hands. 

In tliis attack I found it necessary to support Major Reid 
with cavalry and horsfi-artillery, l)Oth of which amis were 
a<lrniral)ly handitMl rcspe<‘tively by Brigadier Hope (Jrant, of 
H er Majest y's Dili Lancers, coninianding tlie Cavalry Brigade, 
and Major H. Tombs, of ttie Horse Artillery, who inflicted 
severe jiunishnnuit on the enemy, though J regret their own 
loss w’?is very heavy. 

The resistain'e of the rebels up to this time has been that 
of desperate men, and to this must be attributed the severe 
loss we have sustained, amounting proxirnately, so far as 1 
am ahlc to judge, in tfie absence of casualty returns, to 4f) 
officers killed and w^ounded, ami aliout hOo men. Among 
those of whose services the State has Isam deprived are many 
officers of distinction and nuTit, holding .su[)erior commands, 
whose |>laces cannot be supplied ; and I have specially to 
lament the loss which luis been susUiined by that splendid 
corps the Kngiiu ers, nine officers of that arm having fallen in 
the gallant performance (»f tlnu’r <iuty. 

Until I am in possf^ssion of n‘jw)rl.s from brigadiers and 
other eomnianding otlir'ers 1 sliall he nnahlr to enter more 
fully into the deUiils of these operations, a!id I trust the cir- 
canisUiiices under which I write, wdll (‘xeuse any sliglit inac- 
cunvcies or ini|H‘rh‘etions which my despatch may exhibit. 

The absence of such reports also prevents my bringing to 
notice tin* name.s of thos(* ofhc rs and nnui who liave sfiecially 
distinguidicMl themstdves ddiis will lie my gniteful duty 
hereafter. But 1 cannot defer the cxpn'ssion of my admira- 
tion for ttic intrepidity, coolness, and determination of all 
engaged, Euro[n‘ans and natives, of all amis of the eervice. 1 
have, <S:e., 

A. WiiJsoN. Major-General, 
Cuuimaiuiing Field Force. 
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From Major-Gmeral A. Wihon, Commanding Delhi Field- 
Foret ^ to tJu* Adjutant-Gennal of tJie A rmij. 


I ) FLU I, Sept. 'I'l. 

Sir,— -In continuation of iny despatcli of the IGtli iiist. 1 
now hav(‘ the honour to forward a report for tlie information 
of tlie JMajor-General command in^j: in (fie upper provincen, 
his Excellency the (\)mmaiider-in-( -hief, and iio‘ ( Joviuaiinent, 
of the further operations of the force umier rn v cenjuuand since 
that date. 

During the 17th and 18th we continued to hike u]) ad- 
vanced posts in the face of considerahhi opposition on th(‘ 
part of the rebels, and not without loss to ourselves, three 
officers l>eing killed, and a number of men killed and wounded. 
On the evening of the 19tli the ihirn Ikistion, which had 
given us considerable annoyance, w?is sur[)riaed and capturetl. 

On the morning of the 20th our troops pushed on and oc- 
cupied the Lahore Gate, from which an unopposed advance 
was ina^le on the other bastions and gateways until the whole 
of the defences of the city were in our hands. 

From the time of our first entering the city an unint/cr- 
rupted and vigorous fire from our guns and mortars was kept 
up on the palace, Jumna JVlusjid, and other importfini posts 
in possession of tlie rebels ; and as we took up our various 
positions in advance, our light guns andmortam were brought 
forward and used with effect on the streets and houses in their 
neighbourhood. 

The result of this heavy and unceasing bomlmrdmcnt, 
and of the steady and persevering advance of our troops, has 
been the evacuation of the palace by the King, the entire 
desertion of the city by the inhabitants, imd the precipitate 
flight of the rebel troops — who, abandoning their camp pro- 
perty, many of their sick ana wounded, and the greater part 

their fiela-ai'tiliery, have fled m utter disorganiiiation — 
some 4004 or 5000 across the bridge of lioat*^ into the Doab, 
the remainder down the right bank of the J umna. 

The gates of the palace having been blown in, it was ic- 
enpied by our troope at about noon on the 20th, and my head- 
(quartern established in it the same day. 
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The great dimmation of our streDgih hj losses in action 
during the last few dajs, added to the severe sickness pre- 
vailing among the troops, has prevented my immediately 
organising and sending a column in porsnit ; but a force, 
under command of Lieutenant-Colonel Greathed, will march 
to-morrow morning towards Boiupdshuhur and Allyghur to 
intercept the rebels, whose intentions are said to be to cross 
the Jumna at Muttra. My mtelligence, however, I regret to 
say, is very defective. 

The King, who accompanied the troops, it is believed, for 
some short distance, last night gave himself up to a party of 
Irregular Cavalry, whom I had sent out in the direction of 
the fugitives, and he is now a prisoner under a guard of Eu- 
ropean soldiers. Three of the shahzadas, who are known to 
have taken a prominent part in the atrocities attending the 
insurrection, have beei\ this day cuiptored by Captain Hodson, 
and shot on the spot 

Thus has the important duty committed to this force been 
accomplished, and its object attained. Delhi, the focus of 
rebellion and ioHurrection, and the scene of so much horrible 
cruelty , taken and made desolate ; tlie King a prisoner in 
our haiula ; and the mutineers, notwithstanding their great 
numerical superiority and their vast resources in onlnanoe, 
and ail the munitions and appliances of war, defeated on every 
occasion of engagement with our troops, are now driven witii 
slaughter, in confusion and dismay, from their boasted strong- 
hold. 

The details of the ai)eratioD8 have been so fully entered into 
in my previous despatch, and annexed reports and returns from 
the various commanding officers, that little remains for me to 
say, but to again express my unqualified approbation of the 
conduct and spirit of the whole of the troops, not only on this 
occasion, but daring the entire period they have been in the 
field. 

7or fbor months of the most trying seasou of the year this 
force, originally very weak in number, has been exposed to 
the repeated and determined attac^ks of an enemy far out- 
numbering it, and supported by a numerous and powerful 
artillery. The duties imposed upon all have been laborious, 
harassing, and incessant, and notwithstanding heavy losMS, 
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both in action and from diaeasCy have been at ail times 
aealoualy and cheerfully performed. 

I beg to add my most cordial concurrence in the (^>nirnenda 
tioiu bestowed by officers commanding brigades, columns, and 
detachments on the officers and men named in thair several 
reports, and I have to express my own deep obiigatfons io 
those officers themselves for the valuable assistance 1 have at 
all times received from them. 

To Major F, Gaitskell, who recently assumed command of 
the artillery in the field, consequent on Brigadier Garl>ett 
having been disabled by a wound, and to the ofticars and men 
of that distinguished arm, to 'whose energy and ufi tiring xeal 
the successful issue of the o|>eratiouB in so largely attributable, 
I have io offer my hearty tliaukB. And particularly am I in- 
debted to that excellent offit'er, laeutenant-Coionel Mogge, 
Director of the Artillery Depot, who volunteered his servic^es 
as Commissary of Orxlnancc with the siege train, through 
whose able superintendence of ti«c |«irk, and arrangements for 
the supply of ammunition to the batteries, our artillery was 
enabled to deal out tlie destruction which was effected ; as 
also to Captain J. Young, l>eputy Commissary, and Mr J, 
Stoleabury, Assistant- Commissary of Ordnanoe, for their 
exertions during the whole siege. 

To Lieutenant-Colonel Baird Smith, Chief Engineer, who, 
in ill health and while suffering from the effects (»f a jiainfui 
wound, devoted himself with the greatest ability and asHiduity 
to the conduct of the difficult and im|>ortant opeiations of the 
siege ; to his gallant and eminently talented second, (kptain 
A . Taylor ; and to the whole of the officers and men of the 
Engineer Brigade, my thanks and acknowledgments are 
especially due for having planned and successfully carrif*d out, 
in the face of extreme and unusual difficulties, an attack 
almost without parallel in the annals of siege operations. 

To that most brilliant officer, Brigadier (buieral J. NichoL 
son, whoes profeasional character and qualifications are bo well 
known and appreciated, I am under the greatent obligationa 
for the daring manner in which he led his column to the 
MBault ; and I deeply deplore that his services are for the 
present lost to the State. 

To Brigadier Hone Grant, C. B., Commanding the Cavalry 
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Brigade, and to Brigadiers J. Longfiald and W. Jones, C.B., 
commanding infantry brigades, I am deeply indebted ; and 
I have to offer my best thanks to Colonel G Campbell, com- 
manding Her Majesty’s 52d light Infantry, and to that 
intrepid and excellent officer, Major C. Reid, of the Sirmoor 
Battalion, l)oth wounded while gallantly leading columns of 
attack ; as also to ('olonel J. Jones, eornmanding the Ist 
battalion fiOtb Koyal — a regiment which lias shown a 

g!ori(;UH example, l>oth in its daring gallantry and its perfect 
diHrij>lim\ to the wliola force- for the ability with which he 
covered the advance of the assaulting columns. 

I have pleasure also in bringing favourably to notice the 
services rendered by Lieutenant-Colonel If. P. Burn, attached 
as field-ofhcer to the Ist brigade of infantry, and l)y Captain 
Seymour Hlane, Her Majesty’s 52d Light Infantry^ major of 
brigJide U> Tirigiidier-General Nicholson. 

( ’olonel J. \j. MennisH, of Her Majesty’s r)2d Light Infantry, 
whom I placed in charge of the camp during the operations, 
18 entitled to my thanks and acknowledgments for the al»le 
dis[K>8itions ho made with the troojis under his command for 
the due protect ion of his important charge. 

lb the officers of the general staff cf the army, and to 
those of the staff of the Ficlil- Force, my cordial acknowledg- 
ments are <iue ff)r (he admirable manner in which they have 
perfonneil tlieir responsible duties. 

To that very distinguished officer, Brigadier-General N. B. 
Cliamberlaiii, Adjutant-General of the Army, who, though 
still incafiacitated by a severt^ wound previously received, 
proceeded to the ridge at Hindoo RaoT, and performed 
easentiai service after Major Reid had been wounded, and it 
became nec^essary to resume that position. 

lb ( aptaiii H. W. Norman, Assistant Adiutaut-GenehQ of 
the A nny, who on this, as on each and every occasion, has 
distinguished by hia galiantn% ^eai, and profeasional 
ability. 

To that ex|>erienced officer, Major R, S. Ewart, Deputy- 
Amistant-AdjutanLCifetierai, and his gallant and energetic 
coadjutor, Captain 1>. M. Stewart, Deputy Assistant Adju- 
tant>Oeneral, who have conducted the duties of this important 
department with the force much to my satk&ction ; and to 
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Captain E. B. Johnson, Assistant- Adjutant of Artillery, who 
volunt-eered to command the 24 pounder breaching battery, 
most ably and effectually carried out the duty assigned to 
him, and who rejoined my personal staff on the morning of 
the assault, and who has throughout tliese ojKjrationa given 
me the most zealous and eflScient support, I am greiitly 
indebted for the assistance they have afforded me. 

1 beg also to bring very favoumhly to notice the officen: 
ol the (^uarterrnjister-Generars department. Captain 1). C. 
Sluite, Ca[)tain II. M. Garstin, and Captain W. S. It Hfxlson, 
who has I )er formed such good and gallant service with his 
newly-raised regiment of Irregular Horse, and at tlu‘ same 
time conducted the duties of the lnt(‘lligencc I.)(‘)»artinent 
under the orders of the < >nartermast(‘r-Genenil with rare 
ability and success; also that active and gallant ollicfr, Lieu- 
tenant F. S. ltol>erts, attached to the Artilleiy Brigade in 
the capacity of Di juity Assistant Quartermaster Oenenil. 

luieuteuant-< 'oloiiel K (uth Y oung, J udge- Advocate Genenil, 
also, and his deputies, (Captain T. Maisey and Captain 
H. W. Wilson, most zealously assisted me in carrying my 
orders. 

Fo the offic ers of rny personal staff (.\aj) tain i\ II. liar- 
chard, who lias serve d with me, first as rny orderly officer and 
Rubse<]nen1 ly as aidvahscamp, and to whose zealous and 
untiring exertions 1 am ileeply indebted ; to Captain J. lb 
Turnbull, ^d aide-de-camp, Captain U, If. D. Lowe, and 
Tji(‘ut(-nant Iv. Ci. l>owe, exti*a aides-de-camp, I am under 
great obligiUions for the zeal and readiness with which they 
on this and all other occasions have performed their duties. 
My thanks are also <lue to Major IL A. Ouvry, who attended 
me on the day of tlie nssault. 

For the valuab'e aid at all times rendered by the officers of 
the civil servii^e who havt* been attached to the force I have 
to record my warrn a' knowledgments. Mr Hervey (ireatbed, 
agent to the Deputy-Governor, North-Western JTovinces 
(whose subsequent sudden death I de(;ply lament), and Mr 
C. B. Saunders, both of whom attended me in action, and 
made themselves most useful ; 8ir d'. Metcalfe, w'hos(^ gal- 
lantry iu conducting General CampbelTs assaulting column 
through the city was conspicuoua ; and Mr K. W. Clifford, 
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who was also in attendance on me, are all entitled to mj 
thanka. 

While, however, in acknowledging the Benricee of those 
office rH whose good fortune it was to be present at the assault, 
and in the action of the 1 4th, I have only performed a grate- 
ful duty, I should be greatly wanting if I failed to record the 
names uf tiios(j who have previously distinguished themselves, 
but who, in<mj)acitated by wounds or sickness, were unable to 
join iii the operations of that day. 

Among these I have specially to notice Brigadier St. G. 1). 
Showers, whose cool gallantry on the numerous occasions in 
w'hicdi he has Ixien engaged has been conspicuous 

Also Colonel A. M. liecher, Quartermaster* General of the 
Army, who, though prevented by a severe wound, received in 
June last, from taking an active part in the field, has at all 
times rendered me zealous assistance. 

Lieutenant-Colonel T. Seaton, C.B., of the 35th Native 
Infantry, attached to the force, a most valuable and experi- 
enced officer, of whose services I liave l>eeu deprived owing to 
a wound received by him on the 23d of July. 

Tliat admirable officer, Lieutenant-(^oloiiel Murray Mac- 
kenzie, commanding the let Brigade of Horse- Artillery, of 
whose servMWis I have also been deprived by a wound wdiich 
ho received when in charge of the heavy batteries at an early 
stage of our operations. 

That offiiier so distinguished in our frontier warfare, Major 
J. Coke, commanding the Ist Punjab Rifles, severely wounded 
at the head of his regiment on tlie 12th of August ; and the 
gallant c'omiuander of the Guides, Captain H. D. Daly, wffio 
was very severely wouiideil leading a moat daring charge on 
the enemy’s guns in the action of the 19th of June. 

I neeii not observ^e how largely the success and efficiency of 
an army de}>endfl ou the regularity of its supplies. Under 
cLrcumstanoee of peculiar difficulty, in a district the popula- 
tion of which has been inimical, and in which dvil authority 
has ceased to exist, this forc^ has, from the oommenoament, 
been kept well and sufficiently provisioned with Bupplies of 
every description, the issue of rations to the soldiers having 
been as regular, both in quantity and quality, as in canton- 
ments. My warmest thanks are therefore due to Lieutenant- 
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Colonel W. B, Thompson, Deputj-Commiasary-Gleneral, the 
admirable and indefatigable head of that department in the 
field ; as also to Lieutenant T. II. Sibley, ])nncipal executive 
officer ; to Lieutenant Waterfield, and to the other officers 
serving in that department. 

With the medical arrangements of Superintending Surgeon 
E. Tritton I have every reason to be satisfied, and he is entitled 
to my conlial acknowledgments. At such a trying season of 
the year, and in a notoriously unhealthy hK'ality, thesickneea 
and mortality have, of counse, been lieavy. In addition to 
those sufferings from disease, the hospitals have received 
almost daily accessions of wounded men. The labours, there- 
fore, of the medical department have l)een unceasing, notwith- 
standing there has not been at any time the slightest failure 
in the arrangements for the care and comfort of the very 
numerous patients. 

Among those medical officers whose unwearied zeal and 
superior ability have come prominently l>efore me, are — 
Officiating Superintendent Sui:geon 0. MTvinnon, who 

hiia been in the medical charge of the 1st Brigade Hoiiie 
Artillery ; Surgeon J. JI. Kerr Innes, COth Itoyal Kifles ; 
Surgeon J. P. Brougham, Ist Fusiliers ; Surgeon E. Hare, of 
the 2d Fusiliers ; Assistant-Surgeon J. J. (Jlifforil, M.D., of 
IheDth Lancers ; and Assistant- Surgeon W. F. Miictire, M.D., 
on the personal staff of the late Commander-in-Oliief. 

Credit is also due to Surgeon D. Scott, M.D., medical store- 
keeper. 

The duties and offices of Provost-Marshal to the force have 
been conducted by a very deserving old non-commissioned 
officer, Sergeant-Major Stoud, 'kl Brigjide Horse Artillery, 
whom I recommend to favoni-abie consideration for a com- 
mission. 

The names of other non-commissioned officers deserving 
of a similar reward I shall have the pleasare of submitting 
hereafter. 

I should neither be fulfilling the repeatedly-expressed wishes 
of the Artillery officers attached to this force, nor following 
the dictates of my own inclination, if I failed to acknowledge 
the valuable assistance which has, throughout the o]>eration8 
before Delhi, been most cheerfully given by the non-comniia- 
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6th Dragoon Guards in working the batteries. Without it, 
owing to the conij>aratively small niiml>er of artillerymen, I 
Hhould have been quite unable to man the batteries efficiently, 
or to keep up the heavy fire which, aided by these men, I have 
happily been able to do. To the.se regiments, therefore, and 
to Brigadier Grant, who ho readily j)la(*ed a certain number of 
his men at my disposal for such purj)ose, I tender my best 
thanka 

It would be an omission on my part were I to pass over in 
silence the good services and loyal conduct of one who has 
already been rewanled by the Government for the friendly 
assistance he rendered to our army in Afghanistan — 1 allude 
to the Nawah Jan Fishan Khan, who, with his brave nephew, 
Sirthir l^ihadoorMeer Khan, and their retainers, accompanied 
me from Meerut, was present at the actions on the Hindon, 
and has sitice Uiken part in nearly every action in which this 
force h;»s been engaged. 

Of the loyal services rendered to the State by the Itajah of 
Ihittiala, which must I>e so well known to the Government, it 
may not be considered necessary for me to speak ; but it is 
inciimixMit on me, in my capacity as commander of this force, 
to acknowledge officially the great assistance the Ilajah’s 
troops have afforded me in enabling the numerous couvoys of 
ammunition and stores to travel in security and safety to my 
camp under their escort and protection. 

Equally in it my duty to bring prominently to the notice of 
Government the, admirable service performed by the Jheend 
lliijah and his troops, under command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. F. Dunsford. They have not only had very harassing 
duties to carry out in the constant escort of convoys of sick 
and wounded men, ammunition, &a, but they have aJso aided 
me in the field on more than one occasion, and finally partici- 
pated in the fissault of the city. 

Listly, I trust I may be excused if I thus publicly acknow 
leiigi* the all-imix^rtant and invaluable aid for which i am in- 
debted to the ( 'hief Commissioner of the Punjab, Sir John 
Eiwrence, Iv,C.B., to whose indefatigable exertions in rein 
foi . ing me with every available soldier in the Punjab, the 
successful result of our operations is, I unhesitatingly pro- 
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nounce, attributable, and I take this opportunity of i-eoog- 
niaing the advantage derived from the presence of the troops 
of his Highness the Maharajah Kiml)eer Sing, in alliance with 
the British force, the moral effect of which luis In^en great. 
And although unsuccessful, J regret to say, in the actual 
accomplishment of that part of the openitions in wltich the 
Jummoo Contingent was engaged on the 14th, 1 rtin attach 
no particle of blame to those troops, as I consi<ler, under the 
circumstances in which they virere placed, the very strong 
position wdiich they had to attack, and tln^ ])rolong<j(i and 
determined resistance which tlu‘y encountered fV(un aii eiituny 
superior to them in number, arms, training, and experit nce, 
that they behaved, under their gallant eoniinandt*!*, Capbiin 
R. C. I^awrence, and the other British oiVicers serving with 
them, to whom my best thanks are due, Jis well as tliey could 
have been expected to do.- I have kc., 

A. AViijson, Major-Ceneral, 

(’oinmauding Dolbi Field- Force. 


Note Q, pjige 262. 

The Formation of the Wuffadar Pulti/n was autho- 
rised IN THE FOLLOWIN(} EXCELLENT DeMI -OFFICIAL 

Circular. 

About the end of April, the Chief Commissioner of tin* 
Punjab proposed that the faithful remnants of the 61st ami 
36th N.f., who mutinied at Jullundhur, and the 3d wlio niu- 
tinied at Philour, should be re-arrned 

This proposal has now been sanctioned t*y the (Jovernoi - 
General. 

The fidelity of these men was not a matter of supposition, 
but of actual proof ; when their corps mutinied, they re- 
mained firm. 

Afterwards it was thought necessary to disarm them ; since 
ther^ however, they have behaved perfectly well. Up to the 
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moment of the matiny at Julhuidhur, some of the men pro- 
tected their officers, and some guarded a portion of the trei^ 
sure. Such mr^n as these do seem now to be worthy of receiving 
l>ack their arms. Aft yet there has l>een no confidence shown 
them, and none hiit nominal duties required of them ; it is 
now a duty we owf to these men to reward them for their 
fidelity. 

The detachments number 255 sepoys, 26 native commis- 
nioned, rind f>3 noit eonimiHsionrd officers. 

Thry will be formed into a special coq)s, to be styled 
“ I'hr Wuffiidar Pultun, or faithfu] corps/’ in memory of their 
signal fidriity at a mormuit of ahiiost universal treachery. 
This lU'W cor|itt will be on tln^ s,'ime footing as the Punjab 
IrregaliT ( orj^a, with a (X>mrnaiidant, second in command — 
adjut ant, and medical officer. There will b<i four <x)nq>anies. 
The nuinberH wdll not }>e augmented. At present they will be 
stationed at Philour, where there are no Punjabee troops 
with whom they might come in (*olliaion. 

The feeling between H indi>stanees luid Punjalvees is bitter, 
and the Punjabee*s wu)\ild lar sure to taunt the Poorbe^ahs. 

The *‘ornmaiidani will be Major Innes of the Gist, and 
Martjuis of tlie 3d will be second in cx)mmand. The 
commanding officer will be under the Chief Commissioner; 
he will have the same magisterial powers as the commanding 
office i-s of tlie Punjab Irregular Itegimentsu 

When he conviets a man of offi nces requiring imprison- 
ment, he inflicts the punishment and dismisses the man. If 
the offi nre is one only demanding dismissal, then the com- 
manding officer, as a rule, will report to the Chief Commis- 
sioner heforeliand. If, however, the case be emergent, he 
may dismiss at once, reporting afterwards ; so that there will 
be no lack of {)Ower in the regimental officers to enforce dis- 
cipline. 

The grounds on which the arms are restored, and the con- 
dition of service, will lie explained to the men. A ny man who 
may not like to join the new corps will have the ontion of 
taking liis discharge. 

The present experiment is an interesting and important 
one. 

The succeas will mach depend on the discretion of the 
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European oflScers, and npon their determination to treat the 
men with firmness and consideration, and to give them a fair 
trial. If the scheme succeeds, an effect will be produced upon 
the disarmed regiments, of whom there are so many in the 
Punjab, and who still l)elieve that the British are heni upon 
their entire destruction sooner or later. It may also have 
some influence on the mind of Hindostaneea generally, and 
show them that we do not wish to make the present contest 
a war to the death between the White and the Blache and so 
long as we undertake to govern Hindostan, we do not wish 
to proscribe Hindostanees, nor to deprive them of all chance 
of retrieving their reputations. 


Note R 
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drATOODn' OP THK 6 PEB CENT. PUNJAB IiOAN. 


Diriaioiia. 

{ Dtotrlcta. 

i Amount of 
' 1857-68. 

Total Rupees. 


/Umballa, 

• 10.77. 1<)3 0 0 


Cl« RaUei Slatea, 

Femnpore, 

1.88.000 0 0 


< IxKMliaiiah, 

2.4S.800 0 0 



Himla, 

1.10.006 0 0 



l^Thanesaur, 

2.S8.700 0 0 

18.58.599 0 0 




Tmm 

t rioahejarpore, 

\ Junundhur, . 

1.00 200 0 0 
1.00 500 0 0 


t } 

( Kangrm, . 

1.05 900 0 0 

3.06.600 0 0 





^miitaur, 

2.12.119 0 0 


iahon. 

1 Ooojniuwalla, 

92.600 0 0 


■< Oooitiaapore. 

80.700 0 0 



Lahore, . 

1.80.600 0 0 



V^Sealkote, 

t 5.78.800 0 0 

10.94.819 0 0 





rJhelurn, 

48.400 0 0 


Ihelum, 

J liawiil I’indea, 

17-800 0 0 



1 tShahjKir©, 

f.OOO 0 0 

1 

1 

vGo<ijrttt, 

66.700 0 0 

1 1.48.900 0 0 

1 


( Dehra lamaii Khan. 

' 66.866 4 0 

Ijeia 

< Dohrrn Ghaaee Khaii, 

1 2 500 0 0 



i KliaujCbur, 

^ 88.550 0 0 

1.47.916 4 0 


( Jhung, j 

19.480 0 0 

MooUiiQ, . 

•j Gogaira, 

98.820 0 0 



1 ( MoolUn, 

1.22.683 3 6 

2.40.992 3 6 




Peahawur, 

Peahawur, 

4.19.300 0 0 

4.19.S00 0 0 




llisaar, . 

/Htear, 

15.917 0 0 


V Bhuttee, 

35.413 0 n 






61.330 0 S 



OniKi Total Ea 

1 

1 


Of this the chiefs of PuttiaU, Jhecnd, and Nabba contributed Ra. 8.Sft.<ML 
Of thia the Mahan^ of Gaahmare contributed Ra. &. 71.000. 
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HETunx of Killed, Wounded, and Missing, of the Delhi Field Force, 
from the commencement of operations in the neighbourhood 
of Delhi on ;$Oth May 1857, up to the capture of the city on 
the 20th September. 


ooarH. 

lii 

Kiluok 

'WormoKo. 

1 

1 


Oaiccrs. 

Men. 

Officer*. 

( 

1 Men. 

s 

t" 

SUIT, 



4 


9 





18 

Artiller\% . - . - 

— 

4 

4.3 

23 

216 



286 

Engineers, 

— 

S 

4 

19 

6 

— 

82 

H. M. 6th Dragoon Guards, 

123 

1 

18 

S 

0 

— 

.30 

H.M. 9th jAueers, 

391 

1 

26 

2 

64 

— 

93 

H, M. »th Regimeni,, 

322 

8 

24 

7 

129 

__ 

163 

H.M. 52d Light Infantry, 

301 

1 

18 

4 

73 

6 

101 

H.M. «^0th Rirtes, Ist Battalion, 

390 

4 

109 

10 

266 

— 

389 

H.M. 6l8t Regiment, 

402 

3 

30 

7 

112 

: 4 

IBS 

H.M. 75th Regiment, 

459 

5 

79 

14 

184 

3 

285 

H.C. Ist Bengal Fusiliers, , . . .! 

427 

8 

95 

11 

210 


319 

H.C. 2d Bengal Fusilier-s, .... 

370 

4 

79 

6 

156 



245 

Attached to Native Corns, .... 


IS 

— 

28 

— 


— 

Total, . . . . | 

3186 

47 

625 

142 

1425 

12 

1 
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JjHTEAOT of Killed, Wounded, and Miwdng, of the Delhi Field- 
Force, from 30tb May to 20th September 



t 

«> 

i 

1 

« 

► 

id 

•i 

0 

O 

It 

as 

P 

a 

o 

52; 

e 

V 

6 

6 

« 

s 

•d 

1 

S 

o 

H 

<0 

21 

n 

Kilied, . 

47 


14 

80 

7 

865 

1012 

139 

Wounded, . 

i42 


49 

207 

10 

2389 

2795 

186 

HiHing, . 

— 


— 

1 


29 


53 

! Total kiUed, ) 









1 wounded, and >| 



68 

288 

17 

8283 

3837 

378 

1 miasing, / 

IS9 1 









Europeans. 

Natives 

TotaL 

Killed, 


1 


572 

440 

1012 

Wou»^ded, . 



1 1566 

1229 

2796 

Missing, 

* 



13 


17 


30 

Total, . 

• 


2151 

1686 

j 3887 


Those officers who died of woands during the stege* 
are included as killed, but thoee returned as killed of other 
ranks, were all killed at the time, there being no docwmenta 
available to show what number of wounded soldiers died in 
consequence of their injuries : — 

2163 officers and men were killed, wounded, and mianng, prior to Sep- 
tcmlH?r 8th, on which date the batteries for the reduction of 
the place were opened. 

327 ditto ditto from above date untO morning of tflMilt. 

1170 ditto ditto in the assault on September 14th. 

177 ditto ditto from September 15th, until final capt»irBof the city 
on the 20th idem. 


3837 Total 
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LIST OF OFFICERS Killed, Died of WouKDa, oh 
Woi NDED, in the ojierations near before Delhi, 
iiiehuiinii tlie actions on the Hindon and at Badleo* 
Sentb from the 30th May 1857 to th(^ final capture 
of ihe })lace on the 20tli September 1857. 

KILIJED, OK DIED OF WOtTNDB. 

Brigadier-General Nichulnon, commanding 4th Infantry Brigade. 
woimd(Ml in the assault, Septemlier 14 ; dit^l of hiw woqikI, 
S<‘j)temlxir 23. 

Colonel ( ’ Chester, Adjutant - General of the army, kiH#^l at 
Ba<lle(‘-Si rai, June 8. 

Captain E. W. KusseiL, 54th N. L, Orderly Ollieer to Brigadier 
Wilson, at. ll'uika*' Spiral, June 8. 

Captain J. W. l)<'lamauv, 5(>th N. 1., Orderly Oflicei to P>rigailier 
Wilson, at Serai, June 8. 

Captain R. H. B. Fagan, Artillery (wounded June .30), killed 
in a l)rea.*hing leittery, Septendx^r 12. 

Lieut. E. H. lEldebraud, ArtiUerv (woundecl June ^10), kille<l 
in a Breaching liattery, Scptemljcr 7. 

Lieut. H. (i. IVrkinH. Artillery', in action at tlie Hindon, 
May .31. 

liieut T, K. Diekins, Artillery, wounded July 20 ; <iieil ol 
wound, July 27. 

Second Eieiit F. L. Tandy, Engineeni, in the aasault. at the f.aah- 
rnere Gate, SeptemU'r 14L 

Second Lieut. E. K. Jones, Engineem, wounded Julv BS ; ditsl of 
wounds, July 24. 

Captain T. M. Greensill. 24th Foot, Assisting Field EngincxT, 
accidentally shot, July 20. 

Aaaistant-Surgiion 8. Moore, 6th Dragoon Guards, woundeil at 
the Hindon, May .31 ; died of woumi, June 2. 

Briga<iier Lieut. -(’olonel R. A. Yule, 0th l^aneerH, in the rear 
attack, Jun 19. 

Lieut. W W. Pogson, ILM. 8th Regiment, wounded July 
2.3 ; mortally wounded in the breach, and died September 
17. 
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Laeut. W. R. Webb, H.M. 8th Re^ment, mortally wounded in 
the OHHault, and dieil 8e|iieniber 15. 

Lieut. W. H. MoiintsU^ven, H.M. 8tli Regiment Qireviously 
slightly woundrd), July 9. 

Lieut. J. H. l>ra<lshaw, H.M. 52d L. I., in the a.s.sault. 

(Ja|>t. F, Audn ws, H. .VI. (iOth Kifles, at the Hindun, May 30. 

EiiMgn W. H Nai>i( r, H.M. GOth UilleK, wciuiuled in action at the 
llindon, .May JO ; dioil of wound, June 4. 

Iheut. .M. A. Huniphrys, 2l>t}i Regiment N. I., attached to 
HM. GOtli IliflcH, wounded June 19; died of wound, 
J mu; 20. 

iMisigu M A. L. PlnUi]is, lith N. 1., attac;hc<l to H.M. GOth 
Hifles, ^liglitly wounded, .June 12; killeil at the Bank House, 
S( j»teni}M‘r 10. 

Lieut, 'r. L.'il>lM*tt, H.M. Gist lU^giment. at Nujjufghur, August 25. 

LiiMyn S. 1>. lOlkiugton, H.M. Gist llegiinent, iiioi'tally wounded 
;it Nujjufghur, Augu-st 25, anti diwl a ft^w days afteT. 

('aptajii L. W. J. Kiiox, H.M. 75th Regiment, at the Flag Staff 
BiJttery, June 1 2. 

Lieut. J. K. S. Fitzgeraltl, H.M. 75th liegimt^nt, wounded 
sliyhtly, Juiu; h, at Badlee-Serai ; killed in the 1>reach, 
St'pteinber 14. 

Litul .\. Hariistui, H.M. 75th llegimeut, at Badlee-Sc'rai, 

.) UUe S. 

Lieut. L. V’. lbis<‘(K*, H..M. 75th liegiinent, in the attack on the 
Rilutre Se|>tenilM r 18. 

lueut \V. (Voiucr, H.M. Toth llcginient, in the Subzee Muiidee, 
July 18. 

Major O. U. Jacob, 1st FurojHan Fiisilit.rs, slightly w'ounded at 
Nujjufghur, August 25 ; killeil in the aHsault, St;pteml>er 14. 

(’ajiLiiii (i. (i. M*Baniet, 55th N. I., attached to l.st Fusiliers, in 
K is.Hcngunge, Se[>ternlK;r 14. 

Lieut. K. Sj>eke, Goth N. I., attached to 1st Fusiliers, in the 
assault, S<?ptember 14. 

Lieut »S. H. Jackson, 2d Fusiliers, in the right flank attack, 
June 23. 

Second Lieut D. F. ShirrefT, 2d Fusiliers, moitally wounded at 
the capturi* of the Ludlow Castle Batterv. August 12 ; died 
of M'ouud, August 14. 

Lieut. C. F. Gambier, 38tb Light Infantry, attached to the 2d 
Fusiliers. 

Ensign O. C. Walter, 45th N. L, attached to the 2d Fusiliers, 
died oi sun-stroke while in action, July 18. 
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Ensign E. C. Wheatley, 54th N. I. , atfAc^hed ^irmcxm slion, 
at the main picqiiet, June 17. 

Lieut. J. H. Browne, I., attached to the Kumaon attalion, 

August 6. 

lieiit J. Yorke,3<lN. L, attachoii to 4th Sikh infantry, wounded 
June 30 ; died of wound, July 1. 

Brevet Captivin W. O. l^iw, 10th N. L. attached to Ist Punjab 
liifaiitry, killtnl July 23. 

Lieut. E. J. Travers, 2d iii command, Ist Coke’s Riflos, slightly 
wounded, July 21 ; killed, August 2. 

Lieut. W. H. Lumaden, Adjutant, Ist Coke’s Rifles, at Nujjuf- 
ghur, August 25. 

Ensign J. S. Dax idson, 26th N. I., attached to 2d Punjab In- 
fantry, ill t!u* aasiiult, Septernlier 14. 

Lieut R. P. Honifray (17th N. 1.), attached to 4th Punjab In- 
fantry, in Dellii, Septemlier 16. 

Lieut Qiiintin Battye, (’omrnandant of (’avalry, Guide Corps, 
mortally wounded under the walls, Juno 9 ; died the next 
day. 

Lieut. A. W. Murray, 42<] N. L, attached to Guide Corjw (pre- 
viously Hevertdy wounded), in the assault, Sei)teml>er 14. 

Lieut C. B. Ban Herman (1st Boml>ay N. L), attached to Beeloch 
Battalion, SepUunber 7. 

Lieut R W. Alexander, 3d R^^^ent N. L , in the rear attack, 
June 19. 


WOUNDED. 

Brigadier-General N. 11 (hambenain. Adjutant- General of the 
army, July 14, severely. 

(.'olonel A. M. Beeher, Quartermaster-General of the army, June 
19, st verely. 

Lieut F. 8. Roln^rts, officiating Deputy- Assistant Quartermaster- 
General, July 14, slightly. 

Brigadier H. Garliett, C. B. , Artillery, August 8, slightly. 

Brigadier H. G. D. Showers, commanding Ist Infantry Brjgaule, 
August 12, severely. 

Captain BL E. H. Burnside, H.M. Gist, Briga<io Major, 3d La 
fantry Brigade, Jidy 9 and Septenib€!r 14. 

Lieut F. C. Innea, 60th N. T., July 12, slightly. 

Lieut -Colonel T. Seaton, C.B., 35th N. L. L, July 23, severely 

Lieut -Colonel it Dnnight, 60th N. L, July 23, severely. 

Major X IL Campbell, Artillery, September 11, severely. 
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Brevet Lieut Colonel M. Mackenzie, Artillery, July 2, severely. 
Captain E. K. Money, Artillery, July 23, severely. 

Captain J. Young, Artillery, June 18, slightly. 

Brevet Major H. Tombs, Artillery, June 17 and September 14. 
(yaptain T. E Kennion, Artillery, August 6, severely. 

Captain A. Light, Artillery, June 8, sliglitly. 

Firfit Lieut A. Bunuy, Artillery, July 23, slightly. 

First Lieut H. Bishop, Artillery, June 19, slightly. 

First-Lieu t G. Baillie, Artillery, August 10, slightly. 

First-Lieut A, Gillespie, Artillery, 8e})tember 11, slightly. 

First- liieut. E E Earle, Artillery, 8ei)teniljer 11, slightly. 
First-Lieut A. IL Lindsay, Artillery, August 12, slightly. 

Lieut (1 Hunter, Artillery, June 8, slightly. 

Second Lieut J. Hills, Artillery, July 9, severely. 

Second Lie* lit. M. Elliott, Artillery, July 9, severely. 

Second Li(*iit. P. Thonipsori, Artillery, July 14, severely. 

Second Lieut. A. H. Davidson, Artillery, June 8, severely. 
Captain L. B. Johnson, Artillery, at the Hindon, May 31, 
sliglitly. 

Sec^md Lieut. E Frazer, Artillery, Aug, 7, slightly. 

Second Lieut R. F. Hare, Artillery, June 8, slightly. 

Second I ue\it. H. (-hit heater, Artillery, July 18, slightly. 

Lieut and Hiding Master S. liudd. Artillery, iSejit 8, slightly. 
Assistant Surgeon W. W. Ireland, Artillery, August 25, at 
N ujjufghur, ilangemusly. 

Lieut ('oloneJ R. Baird Smith, Engineers (Chief Engineer), Sep- 
U*.ml>cr 12, slightly. 

Lieut. W. W. H. Greatbe<l, Engineejrs, September 14 in the 
assault, very severely. 

Lieut. J. T. Walker, Ikmitia}' Engineers, July 14, severely. 

Lieut F. It Maunseli, EngiiuH'rs, August 12 and September 14. 
Lieut J. G. Meilley, Engineers, St^jitemlH^r 14, si^vertdy. 

Lieut P. Salkeld, Engineers, Septeml>er 14, dangerously. 

Lieut E Walker EngimHirs, Sejitembttr 14, slightly. 

Lieut G. T. Cheaney, Engineers (Brigade Major), September 14, 

•HV^ncly 

Lieut W. E Warnuad September 14, dangerously. 

Lieut H. A. Browntew', Eiginecrs September 14, dangeomsly. 
Licut M. G. OeiteBle, Engincei», July 18. alightly 
Lieut J. 8t J. Hovtiudem Engmeers, Septernber >4 , severely. 
Lieut Petn’it Engineers. September 14, severely. 

Lieut A. E Perkins, Engineers, June 17, slightly. 

Second lueuc. J. N. Champlain, Engineers, June 17, slightly. 
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SaooQd-Lieal R. R C. PembaioOy Engineers, Septomber 14, 
slightly. 

Second- Lieut. P. Murray, Engiueers, September 10, slightly. 

Secoud-Lieut. H. A. L. Carnegie, Engineers, July 14, slightly. 

Ensign (local) L. Oustavinski, Punjab Sappers, September 14, 
severely. 

Ensign (local) C. Anderson, Punjab Sap{>ers, Se[itember 14, 
slightly. 

Captain C. P. Rosser, H.M. 6th Dragoon Cuards, September 14, 
dangerously. < 

Lieut. A A de Bourl>el, H.M. 6th Dragoon GuarUs, at the 
Hindon, May 30, m^verely. 

Captain the Hon. A. H. A. Ansc^u, H-M. 84th Regiment, attat'.hed 
to H. M. 9th Lancers, September 14, slightly. 

Lieut. B. Ciij){Mige, 6th Light Cavalry, attached to H.M. 9th 
Lancers, September 14, slightly. 

Lieut. J. Watson, 1st Punjab (Cavalry, Septeml>er 14, slightly, 

Lieut, n. il. Gough, .‘Id J..ight Cavalry, attached to H<Klson« 
Hors<!, Sepb'inber 14, slightly. 

Brevet I. leut Colonel J. C. Brooke, 11. 8th Regimant, Septsm 
bei 14, severely. 

Osptain Iv G Daniel, H.M. 8th Regiment, July 9, severely. 

Brevet Major R, Baynee, H-M. 8th Regiment, September 14, 
dangerously. 

Brevet' (’aj)tain D. Beere, H.M 8th Regiment, Scpienil>er 14, 
severely. 

Birevet Cajitam K. N. Sanclilands, H.M. 8th Regiment, August 
10 and St pUunber 14, slightly. 

Lieut. G. F. Walker, H.M. 8th Regiment, SepUmiber 14, in the 
assault, Hcvertdy. 

Lieut W. F. Metze, H.M. 8th Regiment, Septemlxir 14, slightly. 

Colonel G. (Campbell, H.M. 52d Light Infantry, SeptemW 14, 
in the assault, slightly. 

Captain J. A. Bay ley, H.M. 62d light Infantry, 8ept<;mlxjr 14, 
in the assault, severely. 

Lieut. W. Atkinson, H.M AM light inCantiy, Septemlier 14, 
in Xihe assault, slightly. 

Ensign T. Simpson, H.M 62d Ligjht Infantry, August 16, slightly. 

Captain H. F. Williams, H.M 60th Rifles, June 19, severtdy. 

Captain C. Jones, H.M. 60th Rifles, June 23, severely 

Captain G C. H. Waters, H.M 60th Rifles, August 7, slightly; 
SejiteinWr 14, severely. 

Ideut H. P. Eaton, H.M. 60th Rifles, September 10, dangerously. 
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Lieut J. D. rhmdftfi, H.M. 60th Rifles, June 19, slightly. 

Lieut LL G. Deedes, H.M. 60th Rifles, June 12, slightly. 

Lieut. P. J. Curtis, H.M. 60th Rifles, June 12, slightly; Septem- 
ber 14, st^verely. 

Lieut. H.M. 60th Rifle.s, June 19, slightly. 

KuKign VV. (J. Furle, H.M. GOtli Riflen, August 10, severely. 
Ensign A. < HeathcnU*, H.M. OOth Rifles, June 17, siighfly. 
Surgron J. H. K. Iriiies, H.M. 69th UifieH, May 30, slightly. 
Ca}»taiii W. E. 1>. H.M. Gist Regiment, September 14, 

S(*verely. 

Lieut. M. Moort*, H.M. (ilst Regiment, September 14, slightly. 
Lieut W. H. W. Pattmn, H.M, Gist Regiment, July 18, se- 
ven ly ; (»f dysentery at Simla in November. 

Lieut. A. L. Young, H.M. (iLst Regiment, September 14, sererelv. 
Lieut ('. J. Crifliths, H.M. Gist Regiment, July 9, severely. 
Lieut P>. HuiKui, H.M. Gist Regiment, July 9, slightly. 

Litut It Hutton, H.M. Gist R(*ginient, August 10, severely. 
Ensign It U. An(lr(>H, H.M. Gist R(‘gimcnt, July 9, slightly. 
Lieut < 'oloncl L. Herln rt, H.M. 75th Regiment, June 8 and 
S<‘| if • nd XT 14, sligditly. 

Captain J'. (’. Dunbar, H.M. 75th Regiment, June 8, slightly. 
(!ai)tain A. (Jiaueellor, H.M. 75th Regiment, June 8, slightly; 
iied of wound at Kussowlie, 

<ti[>tain K. Dav son, H.M. 75th Regiment, June 8, dangerously, 
(tajttain R. Fiver, H.M. 27th Regiiiient, atta(-hed to H.M. 75th 
Heginnuit, Septcunlx^r 14, in the assault, slightly. 

Lii‘ut and Adjutant It Bart<*r, H.M. 75th Regiment, June 8, 
K<*vtTely. 

Lieut. (\ ft Rivers, H.M. 75th Regiinent, June 8 and July 14. 
slight!)' , since dexul of cholera. 

Lieut. E. Aiinstrong, H.M. 75th Regiment, Sept. 14, slightly. 
Lieut. (J. (\ Nt Faithfull, H.M. 75th Regiment, July 14, sbghtly. 
Lieut. i\ M. Pyin, H.M. 75th Regiment, June 8, slightly. 

Ensign It Wadeson, H.M. 75th Regiment, Sept. 14, severely. 
EiLsign Dayreil, 58th N. L, attached to H.M. 75th Regiment, 
September 14, severely. 

Paymaster I). F. Chambers, H.M. 75th Regiment, Seiitember 14. 
slightly. 

Assistant- Surgeon S. A. Lightgow, H.M. 75th Regiment, June 8, 
slightly. 

Colonel J. Welchman, Ist Fusiliers, June 23, dangerously. 

Ca|iiain S. Greville, 1st Fusiliers, June 8, at Badlee-Serai, slightly ; 
August 12 >)efore Delhi ; September 14, in the aasault 
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Oaptain E. Brf>wn, 1st Fusiliers, June 17, dangerously. 

Lieut. H. M. WeinyKs, 1st I'usiliers, StjfU'inlKT 14, severely. 

Lieut. J. W. Daniell, 1st Fusiliers, July 14, severely. 

Lieut. Butter, lat Fusilit‘rs, Sfpti'inlxT 14, iu tlie assault, alightJy. 

Lieut. E. A. (?. I^unbi'rt, 1st Fusiliers, St ptemlsT 14, slightly. 

Lieut. A. (J. Owen, 1st Fusiliei's, August Iti, slightly; September 
14, s(‘verely. 

Second- Li(‘ut. N. FJIis, June 8, at IWllee- Serai, slightly 

Captain J. 1*. ( 'aullield, .*1<1 liegiinent N. 1., attaeh(‘d to Ist 
Fusiliers, S(‘j)t<*inlH*r 14, slightly. 

(7apt;iin W. (Jniydon, IGth Grenadiers, att:iched to Lst Fu.silierH, 
S<*ptenil>er 14, severely. 

lacut. E. H. \V(M>(li(»ek, 55th N. I., attacluiil to lst Fusilierw, 
Si‘j)tenil>er 14, St' V (‘rely. 

Lieut. A. EM' rt<*n, ‘J<1 Eusiliers, Septeinber 14, s('vereiy. 

Lieut. (’. K. rJaii, LM Fusiliers, Juru* 50, dangerously. 

Lieut. .1. T. Ilairis, lM Fusiliers, ,lune27, sevt rely. 

Cajttaiii J. C. Hey, (iOth N. 1., attached to 2d Eusiliers, Septi'Ui 
Ik / 14, dangerously. 

(Uipt'un O. Kt riip, 5th Ihjginient N. L, attacln.'d to 2d Fusiliers, 
July 1), severely. 

Lieut. F. N. Walk(;r, GOth N. I., attached to 2d Fusiliers, July 
18 and Septeniher 14. 

Major ('. Leid, lOtli N. I., (Auninandant Sirnioor Battidion, 5kf>- 
ttunber 14, in Kissengung(‘, scviuely. 

Lieut. 1). V>. Lockhart, 7th N. 1., attached to Sinnoor Battalion 
Bi'ven'ly. 

Lieut. S. Loss, 0th N. f., attached toSirnioor Ilattalion, July 14, 
.'■lightly ; .un* o (h ad of elnJera. 

Lieut A 'bullot h, 20tli N. I., attached to SiniHH>r Battalion, July 
14. 

Lieut. 11. I>. E. W. Che.ster, riGtli N. L, attaehe<l to Sinnoor 
Battalion, July 14, slightly. 

Lieut. A. 11. Eekfoni, (>0th N. 1., attached Uj Sinnoor Ilattalion, 

July 0, slightly. 

Captain H. F. M. L.oisragcui, aocond in cominanrl Kuinaon Bat- 
talion, severely. 

Lieut. A. B. T(‘Tnph% 41>th N. L, nttache<l to Kurnaon Battalion, 
August 0, slightly. 

Lieut. F. ]^e;ke, 4th Regiment N. L, attached to 4th Sikh 
Infantry, June 30, fteverely. 

Lieut F H. Jenkins, 57th N. L, attached to 4th Sikh Infantry 
Scpteml>CT 14, severely. 
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Lieal A. Palluji, 36th N. L, attached to 4th Sikh Infantry, July 
9, severely. 

Major J. (Joke, l(>th N. L, commanding lai Punjab Infantry, 
“(/oke’H Rifles,” Auj^Lst 12, severely. 

Lieut. ( '. J. Nicholson, 31»t N. 1., iwliiig (JomniandaDt Ist Punjab 
infantry, SeptcmlHr 14, S4‘v<'rcly, 

Lieut H. T. l^ollwk, .'loth Light Inhintry, attache<l t-o Ist Punjab 
Infantry, .luly 14, very M Vi-n ly. 

Ijieut. T. M. Shelley, IKh N. I. , athw hs <J b> Ist Punjab Infantry, 
Sf‘|)ti*ml>er 14, slightly. 

Ensign (IcKUiJ) V. Prior, attachtMl to 11th N I , S*ptemb<?r 14, 
slightly. 

(Captain (1. W. CL (Jrecn, O^mmandant 2tl Punjab luf.antTy, Sep- 
tiunlx r 14, slightly. 

Lieut. Frankland, scc-.tnd in command, »S<?pU*mlH‘r 14, m v. n ly. 

(Ja|>t.ain H. I). Daly, 1st f‘<uiibay FuBilicrn, ( ’omniAndanf lande 
(’orjis. Juin^ 19, Ht xonly. 

Lieut T. (L Kennt^«ly, ^tlli^ iating ( ’MTnmaii(iant Dunlr (’avaiiy', 
June 12, »<?vei>dy. 

Lieut R. li. Shcbl>t‘an% r»<)th N. L, atta^ luxl ioCiuui*' 1 orps, July 
14, twice slightly. 

laeut ( '. VV'. Hawn‘H, Adjutant attacheii to (#uidr (’orjie, July 
14, slightly. 

Lieut li K. B. Bond, r>7th N. L, attac hed, t’ (runh (a}rjm, Sep- 

tunlsT 11, Hrveriiy. 

Lieut A. \V. Murray, 42<i Light, hifa i .. atta* lux! to (Liide 
(‘orjw, .IiJiu* 2'C Klightly ; Ju' s<*v ^ 

Ensign (1. ,1. ( 'hahncrH, ,'id N. 1 .w du-sii t4> July 

r>, severedy. 

lueut. H. de Brett, 57th N. i aLiu hiHi t*» (iuuh t orps, July 14, 
slightly. 


LIST OP OFFICERS and oriiFJts Kmxed or v^oondki) 
in other parts of the Punjab and the Mt^enit Division. 

At MKKRUT, J/av JO, 1860 

lieut -Colonel J. Finnin, 1 1th N. I . kilbH^l. 

Captain Macdonald, 2tHh N. 1., killed 
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Captain Taylor, 20th N. I, killed, 
lieat HeDderson, 20th N. L, killed. 

Lieut Pattle, 20th N. L. kil UmL 
Mrs Macdonald, 20th N. L, killed. 

Mrs Chambenj, 1 1th N. L, killed. 

Vetermary Surgeon Phillips, 3d Light Cavalry, kiUeA. 


At DELHI, May 11. 

Simon Fraser, Esq., C. S. Commissioner, killotl in the Palaca 

Hutchinson, Esq., (1 8 . Magistratt^, killed in the Palace. 

Captain Douglas, Commandant of Palace Cuards, kilkxl in the 
Palace. 

Kev. M. J. Jennings, CThaplain, killed in the Palace. 

Miss Jennings, killed in the Palace. 

Miss ('lifford, killed in the Palace. 

Mr Nixon, Chief Clerk to the Commissioner, killed at the Calcutta 
Gate. 

Lieut -Colonel RijJey, 54th N. I., mortaDy wounded at the 
Cashmere Gate, died in ( ’antonments. 

Captain R. M. Smith, 54th N. L, killed at the Cashmere Gate. 
Captain C. Barrowes, 54th N. I., killml at the Cashmere Gate. 
Lieut Edwartls, 54tb N. I., killed at the Cashmere Gate. 

Lieut Waterlield, 54th N. L, killed at the Cashmen^ Gate. 
Surgeon Dopping, 54th N. L, killed at the Caslimere Gato. 

Lieut Butler, 54th N. L, wounded at the Cashmere Gate, and 
murdered in a Goojur village. 

Lieut 08lx)me, 54th N. L , wounded at the Cashmere Gate ; es- 
caped to Meerut 

Captain Gordon, 74th N. L, killed at the Caslimere Gate. 

Lieut Re veley, 74th N. 1. , killed at the Cashmere Gate. 

Lieut J. D. Smith, 74th N. L, killed at the Cashmere Gata 
liieut G. D. Willoughby, killed in a Goojur village. 

Conductor Scully, killed in the magazina 
Conductor Crow, killed in the magazina 
Seroeant Edwards, killed in ^he magazina 


At JULLUNDIIUR, Jum 6. 

Major MacmuUen, 6th Light Cavalry, wounded slightly. 
Lieut F. J. S. Bagsbawe, 36th N. L, mortally wounded 
Ensign Bates, 36th N. L , severely. 

Captain Basden, Gist N. L, severely. 
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Eniign Hawkins, 6ifft N. L, severely. 

Ensign Dumford, Cist N. L, subsequently <lio(L 

At JHELUM, July 7. 

('aptain Sjiring, H.M. 24th, killed, 

(^)lonel Pllliee, H.M. 24th, neverely wounded, 
lieut. Streatfiehi, H.M. 24th, woundecL 
Ueut. ("hichester, H M. 24tli, woundetL 
Mr Scott, C. E, a volunteer, wounded. 


At SEALKOTE, July 9<A 

Brigadier F. Brind^ C.B., killed. 
Sujfccrintijnding Surgi^on Graham, killeiL 
Dr J. Graham, Me<li(.al Stort*,keeiK;r, killed. 
Captain Bishop, 46th N. L, killed. 

Rev, J. Hunt<ir and family, killed. 

Lieut lYinsep, 4th Cavalry, wounded. 


And lK^Hidt^s these, - 

Erm. ChalmtTK, aitachtHl to Mooltanee Horse, September 25. 

Mr 'riiompHoti, <‘xtni AHnistant ConimisHioner, a volunteer with 
I7tli Irregular ( -’a V airy, Hevcircdy, Stq»teml>er 25 
Major Ilrcliiiond, H.M. Gist Regiment, wounded at Feroset>ore, 

May M. 

\ t« riiiary Surg<H)n Ndson, killed at Fenjsejwre, August 19. 
Major S|K iicer, 2f>th N. L, at Mean Meer, July 30 
Mr L Ik rkeley, extra Assistant-Commisaioner at Gogaira, Septem 
l)er 23 



GLOSSARY 


OF 

WORDS USED IN THE COURSE OF THE NiRRATIVE. 

B \gh . a martian ; Ram lUujh a aacml ^nien at Umritxur ; 

KooiiUeea Bagk, a ganien outnide the walla of 
l>elhL 

BAN(i ..an in toxical tug decoction from hemp. 

Bazaar a market-place; JSudder Jiazaat, the chief market 

of a town or station. 

Bkarer . ..a native sarvant; also a carrier of a palanquin or 

doolee. 

Bhai a brother; Rhauhutid, a kininnan, a comrade. 

Bhiktkk a water-carrier. 

Budm’abh .. ..a man with a questionable mode of living ; a sootm 

drel ; from bttd, bad ; and vicudi, livelihood. 

Bukrkk-kkd ..a very important Mohammedan festival, commf^rnotHt 
ing the offering of a caif by Ahralumi in the [>hice 
of his son and evidently an iHhmoelite cor- 

niption of the Scriptural narrative of the offering 
of the ram In the stead of Isaac ; fr n llulreff 
calf ; and m/, festival. 

Burkandaz an armed policeman ; a matc^* lock -man ; from hurk^ 

lightning ; and andbuz^ thn» ving. 

Charpov a bed ; from char, four; and pai, feet. 

Chit or Chitti ..a letter or note. 

Chuf'attkb a thin fmneake, made of unleavened meal, the ordi 

nary food of natives. 

CHifPRAKSEK a messenger — from wearing a badge, diuprau. 

OooLBB a labourer, an inferior carrier. 

Ci/tcu'krky a court of justice ; a civilian's office. 
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D'ak the poet ; mode of oonvering letter* ; aleo a relay of 

bureae, or bearers on a journey. 

1>*EN religion. 

I>oAB a country lying between two rirors ; from do, two, 

and ah, water. 

Doolkk a litter for carrying sick or travellers. 

I) UK WA7.AII a gate of a house or city. 

Ferinoukk a Kuro|>©an ; apparently a rnrniption of ‘'Frank,’* 

the distinctive name for KurojK^ann among Moham- 
medians during the Cmsiidcw. 

Faqsir a religious mendicant ~ a clans of rogue*. 

Ghazkk a Mohammedan martyr for Iuk faith. 

(ktLANDAZ a native artilleryman ; from a ball; and andaz, 

throwing. 

GooJim a race of Hindoo* of very low caste, professedly 

cattle-feeders (from ^ao, a cow); but practically 
thieves and robber*. 

Garkx a native cart. 

H AViLUAK a native nori'oommiafiioned officer, corTe«j>onding to 

our sergeant. 

Hookah a native pij>o. 

JaOkkrdah a landholder on feudal tenure. 

Jkmadar a native commissioned officer, oorresponding to our 

lieutenanL 

J fiKKi a marsh, or shallow lake. 

JtTNOLK a dense wilderness. 

Khan a chief, or head of a clan. 

Kotwai. the head of the police in a town or city. 

Kotwai.lkk . the office of th« Kotwai, the ohiel police court. 

Loot plunder. 

1/OTAH a <lriu king vessel. 

Mahakajah Great llajah,** the highest Hindoo title. 

MourRHi N one of the greatest Mohammedan feasts. 

Mi'nukk a mai'ket ; Suhtft Mundee, the vegetable market 

MtfND or an Indian weight, e^iuivaJent to al>out 80 lb. English. 

M a r N r» ) 

MrsJii) a mosque; Jumma Mtittjidy the chief mosque. 

Naik a native non-commissioned officer, cA>rresponding to 

our corporal. 

NnoDKK a river, or brook 

Niu,' AH a water-course, a dry bed of a river, a drain. 

Nah AB a Mohammedan title. 

Fandikk the distinctive title of a particular caste of Brahmin*. 

From the circumstances of the first two sepoys 
who were hanged at Barra ckpore, both belonging 
to this class, the term began to be gODOrmUy used 
as designating a “ mutiikeer.** 
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Fwwiiw Mrni^ mmm « tih* Rm* (fat — JPmnA, 

««lb0l'*) t. c. fran Um aMi of Om boly liiv, tlM 
Ooi^giWy inolodiaif Oado and Bobor, ftooi wtem 

PmuAB tho laikd owilaloing ftvo lifon; or JPumdk^ %m, 

moArnkt waler. 


Eaiah a Hindoo tiilo. 

Rsmaua a troop of liotaa. 

SaLJLaif. healtb; a form of lalatatinn. 

HraB'SAIia oon of a Kinfj^ a prinoa. 

Sepoy* natiYa infiuitij aoldiarm. 

SowAB a trooparof iiroipilBr oaYalijy or p o llna . 

SumABDAE Iha bigiiaai nati’Yi ringnmiaririad oflhsar, aomapond- 

ini^ wHli OUT oaptaiiL 

Syce a naliYa gPOQm. 

Thaea a diatrioi polioe gtation 

Thamadae tlid Gbiaf potioa oAoor of a diatrioL 

Zamikdae B landlioldar, a Suiaar. 
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Ajhwm Khftn, the Prshamir outlaw, 

i. nm. 

Akhtxuid of Kwftt dieii, i. 292.* 

Armon. the Hori. Geoiye, Cornrnantler- 
in-Cihef, arriveH at U ni]»allain Marrh, 

i. 42 — hi« iH>liry tx>wanlH the native 
details of the muaketry deixit, 42. 48 
— reoeivea intelligence of uie iimaaa- 
rn’Hat Delhi and Meerut, 189— onlera 
dr>wi» regiiuenlH from the hilla, 193 
— proeeeda to Uinhalla, 194~dcday» 
there, 203. 20«, 210— a»lvanefs to 
Kunial, and <liea of cholera, 212. 

liaggM, Lieut , OommiHaariat oftleer at 
NoWKhern, i 10.3 note 
Haglumt ht idge al>aiidom‘d, i. H4H. 
HahawuljK»re, Uie imah’s treachcrj’, 

ii. 219 

ihiniani, (tenenil Sir H , RKemnes com 
mandat Kurnal.i 212— hia deHpat<h 
aAer l«ttle of Ihullee 8< rui, Ap|>en- 
dix U—dies of cludera, ii. KV-hia 
fhaimetcr, 10. 

ItaniiM, Mr (t C , t^mimiasioner at 
UmbalU, hia energy, i. 192. 193 -Ina 
inflaanco with the Sikh chiefa, 210 
Battye. lieut. Quentm. dies Indore 
Delhi, i. 328, 

yiarraekjKire, the diaifTeeted Ktate of 
the nativa eorjMii, I 10; ApjHnidix D, 
the I9t-h N I. dtaanned, 1418 
— general imler for iliaarming them. 
Aj»f»endixC, 864. .36^— the 34th N 1. 
iiuitiny, 19, 99— the seven eomitanies 
diiil Minded, 23. 

Berkeley. lnH)f>old, killed atGogaira. ii. 
207. 208 

llerliainjx>re, the 19th N. I mutiny, i. 
11, 12. 

Blind, Brigadier Frederick, killed at 
Bealkote, ii. 69 

Badl<HvS«*nii, Uttle of, i. 318-S21-^e' 
neral Baniaid's re[M>rt of, Appendix 


Campbell, MrJ. 8.. sent to Baghput, 
i. 348. 

Cartridge, the greased, intrcKluced, i 6. 

Chaml>erlain, Briga<lier Neville, called 
In to F*e«hawur from Kohat, i. 142 — 
seleided to comniand Moveable Co- 
lumn, 14i» — his addrcHs to the 3Mh 
Light Infantry at I>nliore, 231 — ap- 
j)ointe<l a<yutant general of the anny, 
298— arrives in cami», 366— woundtxl. 
July 14, ii. 25. 

ChamlnTlain, Ma,jor Crawfonl, at Mool- 
tan, i, 12.3— his policy with the na- 
tive ofllccrB, 124, 12') — ilisanns the 
two N. 1. corps, 200 270— moves on 
Gogairn in Hcpt4*mhcr, ii, 205— shut 
up in (Micci hiiwiitncc Serai, 206-209 
—clears the road to Mooltan, 218. 

(^he.ster, 1 'olonc) C , Ad jutant General, 
killed ril liadli’c Serai, i 324. 

Chiistians, nati>e, in\ to Govern- 
ment enijiloy, li, 2t'*9 271. 

Chupaltees, tlii'ir distrihution notii’ed, 
i. 1-- probable meaning. 5. 

Cnlviii, Mr .1, Lieut. -Govenior of N. 
W. 1*., i.ssues a pnxdamation, i 218 
note. 

Commissariat ilejiartnient at Now- 
shera, i 103 note — at Umlxdla, 20.3, 
204, and Appendix 0. 

Compeimatitm, the »yRt4sm adopted in 
the Punjab, ii. 249-253. 

Coo|H’r, Mr F., his successful jxdiry 
at Umritsur, i, 104— destroys the 
26th N. 1 mutineer at Ujnala, ii. 
100 — Mr Montgomery's vindicjitioD, 
10M03 note. 

Delhi, the morning of May 11, 1. 58 
— arrival of :kl Cavalry, 59 — they 
(XHMipy the Calcutta gate, 63 — their 
arrival expected, 64 — the murder of 
Mr Frazer, Captain Dongla#, 4{c., 65 
— the niosaacre in Dariao Gunge, 66 
— do. at li&nk, mission, 6ic., 67— 



traitoroti#* conduct of the fUth N. T , 

68- the of (‘Hiitonnicnf s, - 

liriiirulicr tJntvrs's i-roraiitionw, 70 — 
the Fl;iK' stall '1 owrr, 71 74, 8*J, — 

tlic d*‘h'nd''d, 7,> ■ hlowji 

vij», 7H, 7'0 — the M ini (iuaid alcm 
iloucd, Sti, 8! — thi' retreat floju 
ttic staff 'rower, s i siN. 

llie mouth oj dune; tin- 
liiittlent Itaiih'f S( rni. j .‘'.‘I -tin* 
ndf^u' taken, <'.'i“^u,ill )•“. 

June S. .‘OJl— the ♦lu.nes .irrm in 
CHnip,.'’.'7T — Metcalfe Ihui^ei.- /npied, 
:i:ii .'h't.'l — assault pl tune !. tt -do, 
lihandoned, M i»l -■ n^rlit M ink sti i n„:ih 
tUH'd. ;v>S Itvi.iinti Al: and Hod'^on, 
;{;c.‘ - hat terv in Ked>.::di e.ijdnre.l, dll 
— di'^eunttmt Ujilieajs iti tin- 'Utv, 

— Nnsserahad lirii^.iile arriv.-, Id- 
rear att,acked, .fiii.e 1'*. dtd.t-lh-- 
Ita^hpnt hrufitc aleindimed. .its .^h,, 
ieenvered liy llod.-voii, ::i‘a eetiten 
ary of Plasse\ , June ’7d. 
iynniiriy HaiC'tr o('eii|iied. ’’>7? • Hri^’ 
adier t’liandM'rlain .urn^ in eamj-, 

State of army in July , ii 
sanlt ajktaiii jhanmd e.ti l aieiudou 
cd, h- t rejtehe-j } di^' o\a t e«| ii; • am j>. 

7, S lia'-eiily hr iL'aiie i ntei • d v, u-— 

A 1 1 jioi at 1 . 1 ' k ed and rei io ered, 11, 
17 - hrahu's oy - i rana! d- Oroyi-d, !'. 
- aieath of (ienrral Itainai'l, \ ^ - 
ileiienil U' id assumes ) >-i e.u:d ' om 
mand, h> treaeherv o! hdli hre^nilar 
('avalry, 17 - su rju ise m I lie eani|», i s 
77— the t lin e 1 rr-atulai ( avalrv eor)is 
sent out of eamp, 77 Htiis'adter 
< diainher tain woundeih 7'> rolonel 
Itaird Sindh assume^ ‘Kmmtnd of 
eiiKineeis, (^—(ienei'al Ket ti jt-tires 
from commaml, 7.7, and Ahi*en«!ix 
K — llru-: idler A Wilson a|.jMimled 

to HUeered, 70 > — t’aftaUi (inejislil, 
H M 74Th. killed, 7s Kahttary le 
foniiH ininalneed hy (lenejul Whl 
son, :tl dd. state of the <it> and the 
kint;, .''h ;:s- km^: otters, to surrendei 
the palae*-, hut tound p.iweilesa, :il> 
- -atnindoninent <■(’ hie^a' t lin afene*!, 
47-" the eonseqn*do e.; eonti nudiitfsh 
4;h 44—tliou^;tit of reinforein^; Delhi 
hy :i>>Riidoning I’eshnwiir, 4.7 

Willi Anj,fUHt the tirie turnK, U41 — 
Htdite of the city, IdL'-the linkra Fed. 
1.'54— Iwitteryat laidlowt astleeaptur 
ed, i:t7— Moveable ('olurnfi rimrche* 
in, lIi.H — dmconl ill the eity inertraaing, 
i:t9, 140 — HimIhoii Hent out h» f«- 
<‘over iCohtiik, 146 — N'ich<»ljMm at 
Nu,yafgtmr, 149 Ih.'i, and Apiieiidix. 

In the l>eginning of 8e|it4*nil»<'r, 
1 56 — the H i ege train rear h ea cam f , 157 
— prenaratioriH for fiafiHult, 15« I6l - 
bn^acning l>atterie» eatahlinhed, 162 
105— Council of war heUU iieptember 
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hk hht— breaches exarnineii. bkft Id® 
-the plan of aM.said{, 17<», I7l the 

t’aslimere (;at<‘ bh»wn m, 174, 174 

the progierw of I he assault , 177> r.h8 -~ 
Nmhol.son uoundt d. IT^-attaek on 
K tssengnnge. isi 1 m ;;rneral ho» 
lutal, hS7», l8(V"lhe ji;r.nlMal o*idure 
of the <‘i?y. hsT l:>0 the Kurd sur 
renders, HH) Itki the kimh^i trial, 778 
7’.dl trial of the .Nan at? of Jlm^iur 
7’17 7.'t4 do, of the b' li.di of Itnlluh 
Khnr, 77,7 

Uoagla.’i, <'a}dain, wouiided, t. ihi, (46. 

I’/dwnrde.s, (ohme) II hi.. ('oinmiH 
.sioner of resh’iwuiT. i UH attfdida 
the eouiieil of w'Mi' lit 11a Will Ihndee, 
May IH. H9 — sny;^'eNt,s enlistment 
of Mu/laa* SikliH, 7!H» )oM pidny 
with the AtTPusleen, n 9iM>7 - do. 
w ifli tin Moimindri, 17fk~ collects the 
loan, 784 786, 

Fll>hinst<»in*. Lieut , fit G<»g»ini, it. HM 

I'.-e.'.’in. Mrs, Iter eournge, i 747 
h'riT I ington, l ajdam, Uj« aetivity at 
.1 nllunilhur, i. 1 17 

h'. a ,t of Moon Liases in ('hmri, i 7. 

1' ei o.'ojii.fe, ds uiipoilanee. 1 hd the 
st.'ite of the troofts then m May, |07 
" the fw'o N 1 eorps sejaiiatf »i, lon, 
los the nu^^H/ine sisaied, lo7 at 
taek of 47fh N I rrjiuUed, los 
<jnn t ( oud'ief <d V.'fli N. 1 , 1 10 • ,oi 

idM et tir lu <lo 
ed lui! Ui t ho morions', 111 I o( h 
('avulry douinned. n HI, lot <lo. 
inutinv, 105 109 HUdr« tniin dea 
piitHie.l, 17.7. 

Fumneial ddhenltieH, ii 7H1. 

Forayth, .Mr T Ik. Ins luomjdne.'Mi at 

Fill bill hi, 1 107 

hriiaer, Mr Simon, murdered, i, (1.5, 66, 

Chohib Hingh, of CaHhuiere, eo oiw 
ratcH, 1 . 177-a«nd« a (ontingent, ii. 
i;ts 

(togaini, the gfifil outbrf'ak, ii 81 — 

outbreak in Hf'ptendifir, 7<Hk77:i 
(loorkbaH. Nuaweree iMtltalion, lialtla 
at Jutogh, and in open mutiny, 1 I9H 
- Hubseipiently jmnloned, ‘iO'i— mw!'t 
the aiege tmln atFmballa, 213 
Graham, 1 >t, killfwl at Hi'alkote, 11. 62. 
Graviia, Hrigadi«r, Ida meaKurti'a at 
Ibdhl, i. K). 69 — aliandom* tho Flag 
ataff lower, 1J8— rf'riiairiH at KumaJ, 
20H - recovam the Flag ataff Towar, 
323 — how far concerned in th« aban* 
donment of the aaiiaiilt, 335, 336. 
Greenaill, (Wptain, if M. 24th llagl 
rnent, aecideiitidly killed, ii. 2H, 
Griffith, Lieut J H , hU wrtivitjr at 
riulour. i 118, 206, 

Guide (.lorpe, mov«<l from Hotee Mar 
dan, I 146— arrive at l>eJhi, 327. 

2 a 
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Hardtn^, I/nrd, hU e»nn« in the Bnt- 
lel campaign, i. t04. 

Hay. Major, hia activity in Kooloo, I. 
»07. 

Hearaey. O^neral, hia ax>eech to I9th 
N. 1., t. 16— do. to the brigi^e, 17. 18. 

Hilla, Lieut., hia diatinguinhed gal- 
lantry. IHh July. il 18, 19. 

Hindoatanee regiraenta diabanded. ii. 
268 257. 

Ho<l»on. IJeiit W. 8. E., aelected for 
Hccret intelligence <lcv»artment, i. 210 
— cmnmunication with Mee- 
rut, 212 — exi»lon‘Mthe iK>Hitionof the 
n*bel«, 310 — coiuniunication 

with Uu,i.jub Ali, 339 — recovers the 
Baghput bridge, 349— -his Hohtuk ex- 
pedition. ii 144 14H— brings in the 
king, 191 19.8*— kills the princes, 194. 

Hosheyarpitre., in danger from 4th N.I ., 
ii 259 . 200. 

Hotee Munian, the Guide Corim join 
the Moveable Ocdunin, i. 148 — re- 
lieved by 55th N. I,, 104--the 56Mi 
N. I. mutiny, 187— purHiied, 168-170, 

Ilughea, Captain, inoven his nigiment 
from Asnee, i. 128 note— recovera 
Ibillee, ii. 142. 

Hunter, Uev. J., killed at Se^lkotc, ii. 

64. 

Ilurrianah, the maKsacre, i. 226, 227. 

InncH. Hrigndier, his plan with the 
FerozejMire native corps, i. 106— his 
retnovnl from Hng. Command, ii. 
109. no note. 

Innes, Major J. C , of 61st N I., pre- 
served by his own men, i. 316 — ap 
pointed jo cumniand Wntfadar Pul- 
tan, ii 262 

Issuree Pamlay executed, i 21. 

Jennings, Rev. M. J , murrlerecl. i 6.6, 
66 

Jheend imab, of his loyalty, 1 190, 

191, 209 -bis rewanls, ii 239 241. 

Jlie! urn, disanmng 14th N. I , ii 52 58. 

Jullundhur, the state r>f the station, 

1 114 -precautions taken on May 

nth, 1 15— di.saffecterl state of sepoys, 
2^16 — HrigadUT Johnstone’s 
237 24 1 “--the sep<iyR rise, 242 — retire 
on Philour, 249 the pursuit, 250-253. 

Kangra, its political importance, i. 
129 the jH)lie 4 j lkattaJionf8here Dil.s) 
march into the fort^ 131 — tiie 4th 
K 1. dlsarmt^i, ii 81. 

Ratar Mookbees, L 123. 

Kbelat i (thlUie regiment at Shub- 
kuddnr, i 171. 

Kohal Valley sends in volunteers, 1. 
157. 158. 

Koohs\ the pndender Brikbam Singh, 
i 305 308 

Kurnal in danger from the delay in 
advancing, i. 208— the Nawab’s loy- 


alty, 208, 209--i«waitl«d, IL 244, 
246. 

Kuppoorthulla Rajah's loyalty, i. 100, 
101, 236-249; il. 123* and Ap.-re- 
warded, 247, 248. 

Lake, Major, Comroisaioner of Jnl- 
lundhiir, I. 113 — takes measures for 
Kangra, 130. 

Lawrence, Sir H., his address to the 
Lucknow troops, i. 32-37— tidjngp of 
his death reach camp, ii. 141 

lawrcnce, Sir John, at Rawul Pindee, 
i. 135 — holds the council of war, 
May 18, 149 — advises sending for ttie 
treaips from Persia and the China 
expedition, 180 — urges the recovery 
of DelhL 181 — remonstraba against 
delay, 203— his address to the flin- 
dostanee sepoys, 216, 217 — contem- 
plates possibility of giving uj) Pe$ha- 
wur, il. 45 — his position in August, 
130— impersi mated as a prisoner in 
Delhi, 140— thanks the aniiy, 199. 

I.rf?wi8, CHj)tain H., prompt measures 
at Feror.ep^mc, i. 107 112. 

Lind, Incut, at Atto<‘k, i. 105— with 
Moult mice cavalry', 289. 

lionn, the Punjab 6 T>er (’cnt ., i6. 283 — 
how collected at Peshawur, 284 286. 

Looiliana, attacked by the Jullundhur 
imitiiHM'rH, i. 261 — di.sanned, 264 — 
mission, an anecdoto respecting, 
263. 

Ijftliore, nows arrive id the Del lit mas 
sacro. i. 92 — the council t)f war, 93 
— a deep conspino'y disclosed by a 
Hikh policeman, 94, 95 — Brigadier 
('orbett's promptness, 93, V7, 101 — 
the Mean Meer ball, 96, 97 the 
Hindostani'e troojis di.saiTiied, 97 9t* 
— the Sikhsej»oys re-anncil. 2:8 — the 
26th N. I mutiny, ii 97 99 trmps 
sent to Gogauii, 219. vU. 

LuniKden, Lieut. W , killed at Niiiuif- 
ghur, il, J53. 

M artineaii. Captain. reprcHcntH the 
state of the Ihuballa dei>ot, and the 
army generally, i 43-46 

Meenil, its eoudition, i, .50 — disatTec- 
tion in the 3d V'avalry, 61,- 62 -"Out- 
break of May 10, 53-65 — massacre, 
541— conduct of the authorities, 57 — 
the Meeiut brifn-dc advam'es on 
Delhi, 310— fight on the Jfindoii, 
811-314— join the l inballa force at 
AUtmre, 815 

Montgomery, Mr II , Judicial Commis- 
sioner of the PunjaVi, i, 92—108 
prompt energy, 03 101-133 — at nils 
warning to the stations, 93 132— his 
advice to the eivil authorities, 133, 
134— warns the column. Arc., of tlie 
Beaikote outbreak, il 70 — invitef 
native Cliristisns, Ac., 209 271— his 
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eT«B-ktBde4 ailmliiistnitioii of Jus- 
tioe, mm. 

MoolUu, iU pcNrition and L 121, 

ISi—ayroptoius of diaaffm tlon, 120 
— news of Delhi niassacre arrive, 
124 — the fort repaired, 127, 128 — the 
tnwips disarmed, 260 268^— the good 
effects, 260 — its state in July, ii. H5 
— troops sent out to Gogaira, 204, 
205. 

Moveable Column suggested, 1 143— 
fonneil, 144 --arrives at l4ahore, 220 
— juishes on to Uinritsur, 232— Brig- 
adier Nicholson takes command, 2W 
— moves down to Phihnir, 306 — 
returns to Uinritsur, ii. 50 — forced 
march U> GoonLlasjxirc, 73 — destrtjiya 
Heaikote mutineers at Trimmoo 
Ghat, 75 SO — inoveK down for LHilhi, 
80— jifiiis the I'ainp, 138. 

Mundy, Captain C. Fitrroy, at 8hub 
kiuhlur, i 172 — hiM IxtldneKs and 
tuet snve the “ Glnlzies,” 172, JT3. 

Mimgiil raiiday extsmted, i. 21. 

5!nrr<-e statian thrijatened, i». 224, 
225. 

Muzhee Hikhs enrolled, i. 206, 297. 

KabUa lln^jah’H loyalty rewarded, ii. 
241, 242. 

Nn‘h<tlMori, Col John, Deputyd^ommis 
sioner of IVsliawiir, i 142' pursues 
the 55th N. I., I«’»0"“fipi«tint<«l t.o 
Moveable t'oluinn, 298 -Fxlwardes’ 
chani<!terof him, 299not<' — disaniiH 
83d and 35th N I. at PhJour. 800- 
803 — de.HtroyH Bealkote nnitim ers at 
TrimmoO'Ghat. ii. 77 HI— bnuj.;s the 
column into camp, 188 '■ rulviiTCfs on 
NiUjufghur, 149 155— 'Woiindrd in tlie 
a.ssault, 17H — dies, 194 P97 hs^ ‘'ha 
acter, 198. 

Noorpore, 4Ui N I lay down their 
arms, li 83. 

Now'hhera, tJn.‘ ‘^trentdli of, i jfj ]i2{ - 
mutinous '-onduct ni p.oi of 55tli 
N. I., 158 104 — thev thrent.-n the 
slA^ition, 185--] 0th I. < dj-iarmed and 
disbanded, 286-289. 

Nujjufghur, the engagement of, in 149- 
155. 

Dude, the annexation considered, i. 7, 
8 - its condition A'c , 24 — the fueling 
of the people, 05— affet tf'd by an 
nexation 26, 27- symptoms of di« 
af!c<.'tion, 29. 

Peshawur, T»ew« of the I.odhi mass.Hcre 
arrives, i. 138-141— tlo danc»'rH of lU 
■position, 139 153 — tie- stnt** of the 
frontier, 13S l40-1.3i - th- 
quarU^red in the Klnlion and the val- 
ley, 140~the Moveabte Column sug- 
gested liy Nicholsftu, )42--<*ouir'il of 
war on May 12, 143 — UimiostaDee 


irooPi thrown cnitonfWmiier. ami fr- 
reguittT* lm>ught in, 146— prtwmutlon- 
ary meaaurra in (Mintonineiita, 14« — 
frontier chiefs inviltM, 169 157 — a 
conaptmey dmcoven*d, 154 1 57- the 
native trxuqm diiiarnoNt, May 22, 16H 
161 — a cohuun sent P* Uoit-e Mur- 
dan, 163— pumnueM the 55t)i N I., 
168-170 — proctHsU p. other {v*rts* 
173, 174 — eavnlrv nguncu; raised 
from Volunteers, i74 fondier tnl*ea 
enlist, 17»^ 271 --Stklts and Put\)alnwa 
taken out of the disarmed corj>* 
274— new corps ndsed ami drilled, 
270— i’xc<M»tioii (»r ilcHcrtcrs of 5Di 
N. P, 277 -of jjrisonci'N t»f 55th N, 
J.,278 — the sfatlori held by frontier 
Pathans, 279 —exe -ul jmuh nr>'fMsaty, 

281 — recnaUn|: progreNned r.q4<lly, 

282 — Ajh«»on Khan Muewtrus, 283 — 
marriage in the edv at nigld.. 284- 
diaaniiiagthe siprolouiof lOtli I i'., 
2H9— m tin* imudh of July, u 89 — 
the AffrcedrcH and F'»rt MuckesiUi, 
00.92 — N'Ujnge. eXfM^ddion, 92 95 — 
51ht N. I break md., ill 116-wiate 
of the velley m August, 117. IIH — 
MOhmumls ihieateo M;i huee, 130 — 
roller t ion of hern, 284 280. 

Peixuin py urlatMidioii fmuul at Mo 
humrwh, 1 3, A|i. A. 

Phllour, ds importHm e conanlertxl, i 
1 13 — telegraph chUIiUsIomI. MH * 
Funqx juis tlirowii in, 119 or»ler for 
the KU'ge tniiri, 295- train eni'»H»'a 
the river , 2(Ml, 2(»7 Second ^liege-lrain 
dcMpfitrlied, il. 125. 

Phirards, seditious, at Delhi, i, 4. 

Pohee, Punjub, valuuble, il 280. 

Punjab, the troops in fh(*. in May, i. 
Sh 41 —III August, il 117 129. 

Puttialn, iCafuh of, hlH poMdlon.i IH5 — 
responds to the Chief Comiiilsnion- 
er‘s ruill on him, Itsr holds lie* »da 
tioii (d I'mlwlhi, An , 212 j» -eiVeM 
a letter from the. King of Delhi, and 
senda It to Hir J Ijiwrenee, 222, 
223— protect.# the rlivlHioii, ii 124 — 
hiM loyalty rewarded, 236 233. 

Itflwul PiJidec, 59th N. I. dlajinm«l, U. 
51 

Reed, Major Genenil, at Peahawtir, 1. 
142— asHumrs cliM*f <'omrnand in tba 
Piiiijah, 144, 146 — oomDisnds Delhi 
ll<dd forex* , il. 16 — retlresi from 
cArnf., 2d, Ap. K 

RogiiijrrdH, new raised, ii. 126. 

Ku ketts, Mr G., hi« energy at IyM>di- 
ana. i. 192 -in cro-isUig the aiega* 
tram, 2ts'>-hm garUulry at the Lu* 
Kiiru (ihat, 256 200— dlaanua l»odl- 
ana, 264 

Risers of the Punjab guarded. 1. 177. 

Rxirhtuk, Hodaon'N adventura, il. 144- 
148. 







BAmriiy Hout>c» in Subzee Muiide«, oc- 
(:u]>i#Hb i. 

8t;alkot4* mutiny, ii. f»8-6y— wtate of, in 
Augnwl, l'/l, V.r2. 

Hniiton, < 'oj. 1'., to 0(>tb N". 

1., i fioju Hc^jtuk, 3iJy, 

woundi 'l, ii. ;{») 

BhahziidaH tn-iil Inr t»*rmsi, ii. 140. 
Hbulfkuddur furt iJi danger, i. 

171. 

tntin ordeKMl fiunn I’hil* iir, i. 
101 — HiJil di ‘J0^ 

207- -- dangf r fr*»ra G<»oiklui« fit Tin 
lnaHii, 212 — Ht rond tniiufroin Fenizo- 
i>or<‘ find I'hilour, ii. 12f». 

Hifeh Jiildlrrv fufji rnbMlf'd. 1. 

HikhH Uii «n/»jng r\<:il»‘d in Augiwt, ii. 

12H, 120. 

Hikh MfatoH, pr*tt* I tf-d, i 182 185. 
.Simla. ]>anii- nt, i, 1,0<> 2(»2. 

H(»rni|u'd n]djnn,H.>i. 24th,ki!l©<l, li. b6. 

11, 'k death, i. 170. 

SulmlluH., the wiMiit i< ^’yrngre.^ ii. 96 
THd»' 

Swat, th»‘ Akhocaid, ilii H, i. 5S)2. 

Tavl.o', .Major Keyjndl, at Kangra, i. 
hid. 

'roKihs. Major, ]»iH diNtingnwhed gal- 
htiif tv, .1 nl\ !». li Ih. 10 

Irmiosoo (./hul, n. 77 M . 

I the dt st ruflion of 20th N. 1., 

ii h'O 

I mh.dJa, thf imLslerry de|fdt, i. 42-48 


— flre« break out, 48 — (ii»cIo«ur«« of 
a JSikh sepoy regarding Uie fires, 49 
— tbe strength of the station, 185— 
danger threatened, May 10, 186-188 
—news of Delhi massacre arrives, 
189 — Mr Forsyth’s promptness, 189, 
3 90, 204— Mr O. Banies’ energj* and 
ta< t, 192, 193 — ilisaderteil state of the 
native tr<xfpH, 194-198 — Kunapean 
r«'giTneTdrt arrive, 202 — ditfieultie* 
and d(days, 2o.'l 216— tinny begins to 
move. 211— held hv Ihitiiala levies, 
212 ; ii. 124 

Umritsur, its p.ditieal itrportanee, i, 
102, 2‘iV“Str* Hy,tlit nt"(i iroiii i>ahore, 

103 — judieiou.H ]«di{'y of Mr (Nhjjkt, 

104 — its danger from the Jiillundhtir 
niutim^ers, 232— ^the Moveable Co- 
lumn arrives Ik.tc, 2.’74. 

WamingM given to Guvernimiit, 1-4, 
Ai»i>endix B 

Welchman, OoL J , (»vertakes the 
arrtiy, i. 319 — wounded on 23<i Jmie, 
331 

Wilson, General Arehdale, eonimaiids 
Meerut Briga<h-, i .310 — « oiniminds 
field fore*?, u 2i^ infrtMlm e.s Hupor- 
tant r*'}oiii)H, !G-33 address* h the 
army Isdore Go- a'.sault , l./.», Ihh. 

lVil*h‘, Captain, .7th runjaheeH, at Now- 
•shera, n 28f7 

WjUiamsoii, (’oh>nel, H.M. 2Tth, at 
N«*wsh*'ra, i 2H(i. 

Wutfadar Pulun formed, ii 261, 282. 
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